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ART. I—DR. GASQUET AND THE OLD 
ENGLISH BIBLE. II. 


The Old English Bible, and other Essays. By FRANCIS 
AIDAN GASQUET, D.D., O.S.B., Author of Henry VII. 
and the English Monasteries. (London, 1897.) 


‘ THE real question at issue is not whether Wyclif, or his ad- 
herents, had or had not anything to do with some vernacular 
translations, but whether the versions which have come down 
to us, and which are printed in this edition of Messrs. Forshall 
and Madden, are Wyclifite or orthodox in their origin’ (p. 158). 
This, as Dr. Gasquet says, is the real question. 

By way of approach to it, he propounds certain leading 
questions as follows : 

1. On what evidence is the first English translation of the 
Bible, or any part of it, ascribed to Wyclif? 

2. What had Wyclif’s immediate followers or later ad- 
herents to say to the composition of the work, or to its spread 
among the people generally ? 

3. What prohibitions, if any, existed against the vernacu- 
lar translations of the Sacred Scriptures in England ? 

4. Is there any evidence for thinking that an orthodox 
Catholic vernacular version ever existed ? (p. 107). 

I. Some light may be thrown, incidentally, upon these 
matters in the course of the ensuing discussion. It will be 
concerned more directly, however, with certain prior questions 
which seem to stand nearer the threshold of the inquiry. 
There is, to begin with, the question whether Dr. Gasquet’s 
standard of faithfulness in the citing of authorities is, or is 
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not, that commonly held. It arises in this way. Speaking 
of the translation of the Bible, he refers to a little handbook 
compiled by Sir E. M. Thompson for the Exhibition of 
Wyclif Manuscripts at the British Museum in 1884, the fifth 
centenary of the Reformer’s death. We read! that ‘only 
“the New Testament portion,’ as Sir E. Maunde Thompson 
has pointed out, can be said even “probably” to be due “to 
the hand of Wyclif himself.”’ The ‘only’ and the ‘ even’ are 
expressive rather of Dr. Gasquet’s opinion, embodied in the 
sentence immediately succeeding, that ‘the rest it is tolerably 
certain? owes nothing to his pen.’ There appears to be 
no warrant for this tolerable certainty, not, at any rate, in 
Sir E. M. Thompson, who states within a score of lines—and 
is quoted as stating a page or two afterwards (p. 115)— that 
‘the remaining portion of the Old Testament may have been 
finished by Wycliffe himself.’* In all this Sir E. M. Thomp- 
son is following Messrs. Forshall and Madden. Of the 
latter Dr. Gasquet proceeds to tells us (p. 113) that ‘the 
learned editors, by the way, hold, like Sir E. M. Thompson, 
that only the Gospels* can with any probability be assigned 
to Wyclif himself.’ This statement is inconsistent with the pre- 
ceding ; and not only misrepresents, in a somewhat higher de- 
gree, Sir E. M. Thompson, but also, and entirely, the editors 
of the Wyclif Bible. For, as to Wyclif being the translator 
of at least three of the Gospels, Messrs. Forshall and 
Madden are not conscious of any doubt. Their suggestion 
of probability‘ might probably be’— applies, not to these, 
but to the remainder of the New Testament version, while 
they are of opinion that the completion of the Old Testament 
was ‘not improbably’ the work of Wyclif also.’ Dr. Gasquet 
proceeds: ‘ The evidence for this conclusion’ (“ that only the 
Gospels, &c.”) ‘is practically the following :——’; but the 
reader will find on referring to Messrs. Forshall and Madden 
(I. vi. n.) that the said evidence is given in support of a very 
different conclusion, namely, that ‘ early authorities concur in 
attributing the translation of the Scriptures to Wycliffe. We 
do not understand all this ; it belongs to a mental and moral 
process which is much easier to illustrate than to explain. 
The reader may support one further illustration. 

1 Old English Bible, p. 112. 

* The evidence points to complete uncertainty. See Church 
Quarterly Review, October 1900, pp. 141-2. 

3 Wycliffe Exhibition (British Museum), p. xviil. 

4 Italics, throughout this article, are our own, unless otherwise stated. 

5 Wycliffite Versions (Forshall and Madden), I. viii., xvi., xvii. ; cf. 
Church Quarterly Review, October 1900, p. 141. 
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Dr. Gasquet is curiously determined to make as littie as 
possible of Wyclif, his influence, and all his works. He 
insists particularly upon unfrocking his company of Poor 
Priests, and persuading us that they ‘had in fact little claim 
to any sacerdotal character’ (p. 153). We are less concerned 
with the soundness of this view than with the means by which 
it is defended. It is defended by the authority of the iate 
Professor Shirley. ‘They are described by Professor Shirley 
as mere /ay' preachers, both “coarse and ignorant.”’ Pro- 
fessor Shirley’s actual description is as follows : 


‘It certainly is little known, and is perhaps by some regarded as a 
calumny, that Wyclif was the founder of a new order, anticipating in its 
combination of the regular with the secular element something of the 
views of Ignatius Loyola, but in its practical aspect bearing a nearer 
resemblance to the lay preachers of John Wesley, such as they were 
while his strong hand was yet upon them.’ ? 


That is to say, the ‘poor priests’ were banded in a religious 
order which, as regards the character and discipline of its 
members, approximated to the Jesuit type; while, as regards 
their external operations, chiefly of itinerant preaching, it 
bore a nearer resemblance to Wesley’s institution of lay 
preachers. Professor Shirley no more describes them as lay 
preachers—or Wesley’s lay preachers, to parody him exactly — 
than as Jesuit priests. And as to their being ‘ laymen having 
no connexion whatever with the Church or its services’ (p. 153), 
Professor Shirley states, on the very page to which Dr. Gasquet 
has referred his reader, that until their suppression ‘ they were 
employed, under episcopal sanction, through what was then 
the immense diocese of Lincoln, and probably in others also; ’ 
and he conjectures that ‘if Wyclif had died before his denial 
of transubstantiation ..., his name might have come down to 
us in another form, and miracles have been wrought at the 
tomb of their founder by the brothers preachers of St. John 
Wyclif”* Professor Shirley does speak of ‘their coarseness 
and ignorance, their long russet dress’ moving the laughter 
or the wrath of their contemporaries. But none knew better 
than Professor Shirley what lay beneath their coarseness and 
ignorance and russet dress, and that it was not a nature of so 
‘coarse’ a grain as should provoke, not wrath or laughter, but 
disgust. To infer the latter from Professor Shirley’s words is 
to forget that something deeper than manners ‘ makyth man.’ 


' The italics are Dr. Gasquet’s. _ 
* Fasciculi Zizaniorum, Introduction, p. xl. 
’ Ibid. p. xii. 
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For further studies in this kind the reader may turn to the 
passage in which Dr. Gasquet, speaking of his critic, Mr. 
F. D. Matthew, prefers ‘to think that on consideration of the 
facts he has honourably changed his opinion,’ &c. (p. 161). 
A reference to Mr. Matthew’s article ' will show that he has 
done nothing of the kind, and that the preference in question 
is quite arbitrary. In connexion with this passage we may 
note also that Mr. Matthew is misquoted into an absurdity 
‘the zeal of the /nqgutsition’—which, though given by Dr. 
Gasquet the emphasis of italics, is absolutely Dr. Gasquet’s 
own.” It may be worth while to add, as a fact of curious 
interest, that the unnamed person who is held up, on p. 119, 
as ‘an example’ of those ‘ writers of various kinds’ who ‘still 
indulge themselves in the congenial task of embellishing 
cherished traditions without caring to inquire too particularly, 
or for that matter at all, into the grounds of their belief, 
proves to be the late Professor Robertson Smith, sometime 
editor-in-chief of the Excyclopedia Britannica. 

II. We have now to touch upon the argument as to Dr. 
Gasquet’s ‘second point .... namely, What had Wyclif’s 
immediate followers to say to the translation of the Bible?’ 
(p. 114). It will be observed that the author restricts the 
discussion to those immediate followers whose names are 
known. He begins with Nicholas Hereford and the earlier 
version. 

‘It is of interest to know something more of this Nicholas Here- 
ford. He was a Doctor of Divinity at Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
with many other members of the University, in the beginning of the 
Wyclifite movement, he took the side of the Reformer’ [became in 
fact his most formidable lieutenant], ‘and was cited to appear before 
the London Synod in 1382. Having been excommunicated for 
holding dangerous opinions, he appealed to the Pope ; but in 1391 
he received letters of protection from the King, and three years later 
his character as a true son of the Church was so clearly established 
that he received the office of Chancellor of the diocese of Hereford, 
and subsequently also became Treasurer. In 1417, however, he 
resigned his dignities and became a Carthusian monk in the Coventry 
Charterhouse, where he died. So far, then, and no further does the 
evidence take us as to the first translation’ (pp. 115-6). 





We know not what to understand by this ‘so far, then, 
and no further.’ Were Dr. Gasquet anxious, as the most 


' English Historical Review, January 1895, p. 97. 

2 Cf. p. 104, and this article, p. 271; Mr. Matthew has, ‘ the zeal of the 
inquisitor,’ 2.2 one whose official duty it is to inquire in matters of crime, 
&c.; not a magistrate of the ‘ Holy Office.’ 

* Encyc. Brit. iii. 647 ; Dict. Nat. Biogr. \iii. 161. 
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Sedona Protestant of us all, to prove the Wyclifite origin 
of these versions, what could he have more than the fact that 
when the earlier version was in hand, the man who is allowed 
to have ‘had a main hand’ in it (p. 115), was, in the eyes of 
his spiritual judges, an utter black sheep? Nor, even had the 
evidence been so far obliging as to take Hereford to Rome, 
and set him down, not, as it did, in a papal prison, but upon 
the papal Chair itself, would his moral complexion upon 
leaving England be a whit the less unhappy. We see no 
point in the remark unless it be to suggest that the orthodoxy 
which Hereford may have resumed in 1391 possessed some 
kind of retroactive virtue. But the difficulty here is merely 
one of reasoning ; that which follows is much more serious. 
It concerns the later version. 

After quoting Sir E. M. Thompson to the effect that ‘ it 
was carried to a successful issue by John Purvey,’ Dr. 
Gasquet observes: ‘ Now I believe that practically the only 
direct evidence to connect Purvey with this translation is the 
fact that his name appears in a single copy of the revision 
as a former owner’ (p. 116). And that is all. 

The reader might not suspect it, but the whole virtue of 
this passage lies—gerdu-—in the word ‘direct.’ Allowing 
to that word the beggarly connotation which Dr. Gasquet 
requires, this sentence gives the bare truth, so bare, in- 
deed, as to be hardly decent. It is further true that this 
precious ‘direct’ evidence might be dropped overboard 
without affecting our knowledge of the fact that this same 
John Purvey was actually che translator of this version. That 
fact was first divined by Dr. Waterland,’ and finally established 
by Messrs. Forshall and Madden, with little or no help from 
the so-called direct evidence. Into the nature of the argu- 
ment we need not enter at length, since, though ignored by Dr. 
Gasquet, it has never been disputed by him or anyone. Its 
effect is stated by Messrs. Forshall and Madden with all the 
emphasis that words can give. 


‘That the General Prologue is by Purvey, is capable, however, 
of more certain demonstration. There is extant a remarkable trea- 
tise, commonly designated Lcclesie Regimen, or Thirty-seven 
Articles against Corruptions in the Church, written, as it seems, 
before 1395. This treatise must have been compiled by the same 


' Dr. Gasquet’s silence upon this matter may possibly be explained, 
most unsatisfactorily, by an argument which appears on pp. 117-8. That 
argument, as will be presently shown (pp. 289-90), is due to simple want 
of knowledge. 

* Works (1823), x. 361-2 
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author as the General Prologue. The style, language, arguments, 
manner of quotation, and authorities quoted in the two, have a 
resemblance so close as not to admit of any doubt upon the point. 

‘Now the Zccleste Regimen, in various passages, very nearly 
coincides as well with the confession made by Purvey at his 
recantation in 1400, as with the articles collected out of his 
writings by his opponent Lavenham, and printed by Foxe. A 
full and accurate comparison of these documénts on the one 
hand, and the Zeclesie@ Regimen on the other, cannot fail to produce 
complete conviction that Purvey was the author of that treatise. 
And it may therefore be regarded as undeniable that Purvey was 
also the author of the General Prologue, and consequently of the 
later version of the Bible, to which it belongs’ (I. xxv—xxviii). 


Of all this Dr. Gasquet, covered, apparently, by the word 
‘direct, has not a syllable to say. But his peculiar delicacy 
does not end here. 

If John Purvey were the author of this version, his 
interest in its diffusion, and in the production of the manu- 
scripts, would naturally be of the closest kind. And so, we 
find, it was. Space will not allow us to set down in full 
Messrs. Forshall and Madden’s description of this manuscript,! 
in which ‘his name appears as a former owner.’ It repre- 
sents in fact a deliberate attempt to take the fragments of 
the earlier version, and, by the addition of prologues and 
missing parts, to produce a complete New Testament as far 
as possible in conformity with the later. It is really a solid 
piece of editorial work, involving no little labour in tran- 
scription. And the work was done—the greater part of it 
at least—by John Purvey. An attentive reader will note, 
too, that not a few of the manuscripts have been subjected to 
a similar process ; and perhaps, like ourselves, he may be 
set wondering what John Purvey was about during those 
closing years in which we lose intelligence with him. Specu- 
lation apart, the fact remains that he produced the volume 
of which we are told that he possessed it ; while as to the 
version which he translated, the proofs that he translated 
any version are totally ignored. We may be excused for 
inquiring whether Dr. Gasquet was quite serious in his pur- 
pose of examining ‘into what we really know on this question’ 
(p. 107). Hisreference cannot be taken as a remote approach 
to what we really know. 

III. Without exhausting this matter we may turn to ‘ the 
fourth point in our inquiry’ (p. 134). Dr. Gasquet brings 
forward More and Cranmer as witnesses to ‘ the fact? of the 


1 MS. Dubl. A. 1.10; F. and M. |. \x-lxi. 
? The italics are Dr. Gasquet’s. 
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existence’ in their days ‘ of well-known and approved copies 
of the Bible in English’ (p. 135). Such, he will presently 
argue, are the very copies described in the introduction of 
Messrs. Forshall and Madden. He has already found fault 
with Mr. F. D. Matthew for speaking of the manuscripts 
there described as ‘but the gleanings, after time, neglect and 
the zeal of the inquisitor have gathered in their harvests’ 
(pp. 103-4; cf. p. 161). Yet, if anything were wanting 
to show that upon this matter Mr. Matthew is right and 
Dr. Gasquet is wrong, it would be the passages adduced by the 
latter from More and Cranmer. They speak for themselves, 
and of scant ‘knowledge’ and cold ‘ approval’: 


More: ‘ ALyself have seen and can show you’—(‘ time and neglect ’!) 
—‘ Bibles, fair and old, in English which have been known and seen 
by the Bishop of the Diocese’—(‘the zeal of the inquisitor’ under 
authority of the law of 1408 ; cf. this article, pp.273-4, 287-8)— 
‘and /eft in laymans hands and womens’ (pp. 134-5). 

Cranmer: ‘It is not much above one hundred years ago since 
Scripture ath not been accustomed to be read in the vulgar tongue 
within this realm ’—(‘ the zeal of the inquisitor’ under authority of 
the law of 1408)— . . . ‘it was translated and read in the Saxons’ 
tongue’... ‘and when this language waxed old,’. .. ‘it was 
again translated into the newer language, whereof yet also many 
copies remain and be daily found’—(‘time and neglect’). 


‘These copies, it is hardly necessary to remark’—we are 
quoting Dr. Gasquet—‘the writer must have regarded as 
authorised translations’ (p. 136). Surely an authorised 
translation would have been printed * and in daily use. Sir 
Thomas More tells us, elsewhere,’ that if it existed, it was so 


' Sir Thomas More, who had special opportunities, is speaking, 
obviously, from special knowledge. Common knowledge, or belief, as 
represented by his interlocutor, extended only to the fact that ‘ even here in 
London,’ as he had ‘heard good men say,’ ‘not many years ago, in the days 
of the bishop that last died, they burned up as fair bibles in English as any 
man hath lightly seen, and thereto as faultless, for aught that any man 
could find, as any bible isin Latin’ (More, Dialogue, bk. iii. chap. 15 ; 
Workes [1557], p. 235). The reference is to the burning of Hun’s books ; 
cf. pp. 291-2. 

? ¢France, Spain, and even Italy, each had editions of the vernacular 
Scriptures in the fifteenth century, as some of the earliest efforts of their 
national printing presses’ (p. 120). England had not ; though, until ‘the 
difficulty first arose about 1526’ (p. 130) with the introduction of Tyndale’s 
version, there was nothing to prevent the printing of an ‘authorised 
translation’ had any really been recognised as such. 

3 Dialogue, bk. iii. chap. 16; Workes (1557), p. 241. More’s very 
illuminating argument must be reserved for future. consideration. Dr. 
Gasquet, we believe, has done nothing more adventurous than to argue 
about a pre-Reformation English Bible ‘authorised by the Church and so 








ee 
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far from being ‘ well-known and approved’ that nobody was 
sure of it or consequently dare print it ; and Cranmer says 
that the translation ‘into the newer language ’—clearly the 
only one known to him—had not been in daily use, ‘ accus- 
tomed to be read,’ for a hundred years and more, though 
‘yet also many copies remain and be dazly found, Let the 
reader give himself time to take this in ; and then, turning to 
p. 177, read that ‘the whole force of the Archbishop’s argu- 
ment... rests on the well-known custom of the Church, and 
the fact that copies were zz dazly use.’ 

These points, however, are hardly worth labouring in view 
of what follows. 

On pp. 138-45 Dr. Gasquet argues, from the character 
of the versions, of the manuscripts, and of the people who 
possessed them, that these translations could not have been 
Wyclifite. His arrangement of the evidence is not a little 
brilliant. There are one or two reflections which touch the 
argument asa whole. The first is that the circumstances 
brought forward, as regards the manuscripts, appear, in nearly 
every case—in eleven out of thirteen—in the Preface and 
notes of Messrs. Forshall and Madden, though in scarcely 
any case is the fact made known. Considering that it is Dr. 
Gasquet’s object to overthrow the conclusions of Messrs. 
Forshall and Madden, it would surely have been as well to 
say distinctly that the facts upon which he relies were, if not 
primarily derived from them, at any rate within their 
knowledge. 

Secondly, it will be observed that the argument depends 
throughout upon a perpetual ‘must have been.’ Now if the 
proof be, as it will be, forthcoming that these versions are 
Wyclifite in fact, it will follow that the higher Dr. Gasquet 
piles considerations to show that they ‘must have been’ 
otherwise, the clearer will it be that in his premisses there is 
something radically at fault. The first concern, then, is to lay 
our finger upon the faulty premiss. 


allowed free circulation’ (p. 178) while alleging in his favour the 
authority of Sir Thomas More (p. 177). His persistent use of language 
about an ‘ authorised’ version has no real, and only the slightest apparent 
foundation. The evidence suggests that certain ersons were authorised, 
by special licence, to have and read certain cofzes of a version, which 
copies had, in each case, been examined and approved ‘ by the Bishop 
diocesan.’ It speaks directly of certain other persons, vastly outnumber- 
ing the former, who, having and reading such copies upon their own account, 
‘ without licencé of the Bishop diocesan,’ were had up before him, in due 
form of law, as ‘abettors of heresy.’ Five, or six, references to such a 
special licence have been collected by Dr. Gasquet (pp. 145-9). 
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Dr. Gasquet speaks of ‘a distinct prohibition, by ecclesi- 
astical authority enforced vigorously by the civil power, of 
all' Wryclifite literature’ (p. 176). Now the Wyclifite 
translations—what they were, and of what extent, matters 
not for the moment ; sufficient that they existed and were 
directly aimed at (‘damned,’ Sir Thomas More says)? by the 
Constitution of 1408—were included in this ‘ Wyclifite 
literature. ‘ A distinct prohibition’ of these translations will 
be found, if anywhere, in the Constitution of the Synod of 
Oxford in 1408, in which the policy of the Bishops finally 
took shape, and which governed later procedure as regards 
versions in the vernacular. The meaning of that Constitution 
is quite clear. We give it, the material part of it, in Dr. 
Gasquet’s rendering, which will suffice for the immediate 
purpose : 

‘We therefore command and ordain that henceforth no one 
translate any text of Holy Scripture into English or any other 
language in a book (fer viam “ibrt), booklet or tract, and that no one 
read any book, booklet or tract of this kind lately made in the time 
of the said John Wyclif or since, or that hereafter may be made, 
either in part or wholly, either publicly or privately, under pain of 
excommunication, w#¢i/ such translation shall have been approved 
and allowed by the diocesan of the place or (if need be) by the Pro- 
vincial Council. He who shall act otherwise let him be punished as 
an abettor of heresy and error’ (pp. 122-3). 


Now it would be possible, though somewhat absurd, to 
interpret this law in the sense of conditional approval ; the 
one thing it cannot be made to convey is a distinct and 
absolute ‘prohibition. Its effect was simply to arm the 
authorities with full dzscretzonary power. These versions— 
we assume them for the moment to be in question—were not 
stereotyped ; no two manuscripts were quite alike; they 
differed hardly at all as to the actual versions, but very 
greatly as regards prologues, glosses, &c., in which the aims 
of their authors were unconcealed. Some manuscripts, when 
submitted to the Bishop, would be found quite harmless ; 
others could be rendered harmless by a simple action of the 
official wrist ; for the remainder, impatient of such a process, 
there was always provision in the official fireplace. To offer 
any manuscript for episcopal scrutiny was przma facze evidence 
of good intent; to have or read it, neglecting such a formality, 
was similarly evidence of evil intent. The man who read it 


' The italics are Dr. Gasquet’s. 
2 ‘Nor damneth his’; Déalogue, bk. iii. chap. xiv. ; Workes (1557), 
p. 234; cf. Old English Bible, p. 125. 
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‘unbeknownst,’ was, by this law, fau¢or herests (see p. 287), 
with nothing between him and the name of ‘heretic’ but a 
few judicious questions.' Power, discretionary power, there 
was ample; ‘prohibition,’ formal and absolute, there was 
none:? and any conclusion deduced from premisses that 
assume such prohibition will necessarily be unsound. Dr. 
Gasquet argues that such and such persons possessed copies 
of these versions, and could not have done so had the versions 
been Wyclifite, in view of such ‘distinct prohibition ;’ the 
unsoundness of his conclusion that they could not have been 
Wyclifite may now be shown in detail. 

First, as to the versions themselves. ‘In no place where 
(had the version been the work of Lollard pens) we might 
have looked for texts strained or glossed to suit their well- 
known conclusions, do any such appear’ (pp. 138-9). 

Now Wyclif, or, let us say, Purvey, may not have been so 
good a Catholic as Dr. Gasquet, but he was not stupid. His 
plea for reform was based upon the letter and spirit of 
‘Goddis lawe.’ To strain and gloss texts of ‘God’s law’ in a 
simple version of the Vulgate would have been to deliver 
himself into the hand of any friar with a tincture of Latin, 
and to write himself down a charlatan.? In prologues, how- 
ever, which made no pretence to be ‘ God’s law,’ he would not 
neglect to show the bearing of that law upon the many dis- 
orders of the time. And so it comes about (p. 139) that ‘ Sir 
Thomas More speaks of a Bible that was destroyed because ’ 

—(‘in the prologue,’ as More is careful to say) —‘ it contained 
“ such words touching the Blessed Sacrament” that people took 
it for a Lollard Bible. ... Apparently all such garbled 
Scriptures must have fallen into the hands of those officials, 
who rigorously sought for any scrap of Wyclifite writing, since 
such Bibles are not now known to exist’ So Dr. Gasquet says, 
the fact being that a less cursory inspection would have shown 
him such a Bible, printed and in his own hands. Yet to ‘look 

1 See Lyndewood, Provinciale (1679), p. 286. 

2 Both before and after 1408 examples might be found, even in docu- 
ments of an official character, of language which, if taken seriously, might 
seem to point to the existence of such prohibition. Such language is 
readily explained. If the ‘pre-Reformation English Bible’ was, as tra- 
dition and scholarship alike aver, the work of a proscribed party, there 
was an obvious necessity to save appearances in conniving at, or counten- 
ancing, its use. 

3 Mr. F. G. Kenyon, speaking of the Wyclif Bible, says: ‘ The extant 
copies . . . show no traces of partisanship or of heretical doctrine. It is 
a plain translation of the Latin text of the Scriptures then current, with- 
out bias to either side.’ (Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, p. 207. 
Cf. Old English Bible, p. 163). 
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for texts strained or glossed’ in the actual versions them- 
selves is to attribute to their authors an extreme degree of folly. 

Again, as to the character of the manuscripts. ‘ Many of 
these copies, as we may see for ourselves, are written with great 
care and exactness, and illuminated with coloured borders exe- 
cuted by skilful artists. These must surely have been the pro- 
ductions of freer hands than the followers of Wyclif ever were 
allowed to have in England ’(p. 139). To what copies does Dr. 
Gasquet refer, and with what question is he dealing? The origi- 
nal manuscript of the earlier version is in the possession of the 
Bodleian Library, together with another transcribed from it 
immediately, and many of the oldest copies: and it is evidently 
to these that we must look for light as to the origin of these 
versions. Now anyone who will take his seat in‘ Duke Hum- 
phrey’ with such manuscripts before him, may satisfy himself in 
twenty minutes that to argue as to the origin of these versions 
from manuscripts executed a generation or so later is merely 
playing with the issue. The earliest manuscripts are practically 
bare of ornament, and the earliest ornaments are utterly devoid 
of skill. And this is as it should be. In the last two decades 
of the fourteenth century, when the fate of the movement was 
still in the balance, the Wyclifite leaders were too deeply 
engaged to give much thought to the arts of the workshop. 
The most that can be said of the earliest manuscripts is that 
they are comely and serviceable, with no pretence to splendour 
of execution. Some of those produced during the fifteenth 
century are splendid indeed ; but we doubt if any copy which 
is certainly to be assigned to the fourteenth, can be described 
even as handsome, or can fairly be described at all from the 
point of view of art. It is true that there is (pp. 102-3) that 
‘large and handsome manuscript volume written in the four- 
teenth century, which Dr. Gasquet, in his excursions ‘ through 
the King’s Library at the British Museum,’ found ‘ reposing 
on cushions of purple velvet in a spacious shrine of polished 
oak,’ with which he ‘wrote a request for a personal interview,’ 
and which gave rise to the ‘train of researches and considera- 
tions’ whose worth we are trying to examine. Messrs. 
Forshall and Madden tell us, however (I. xliii), that this 
manuscript was ‘written about 1420, and that the arms it 
bears are not, as ‘erroneously stated by Dr. Adam Clarke,’ 
those of Thomas of Woodstock, but of a later personage, 
Duke Humphrey of Gloucester.! 


1 Authorities are divided about the date of this MS. See Wycliffe 
Exhibition (British Museum), p. 27, where the earlier date (‘before A.D. 
1397’) is given. 








Finally, as to the possessors of the manuscripts. Dr. 
Gasquet instances the copy 


‘which in 1517 was given to the Convent of Our Lady of Syon by 
Lady Danvers’ (p. 144). . . . ‘To all who know what Syon was ; 
how for a century past it had represented the very pink of pious 
orthodoxy and was the centre of the devotional life of the period ; 
how the practical piety of its sisters was fostered by the highest 
ascetical teaching of Richard Whytford and others; to all who 
understand this it must appear as nothing less than the height of 
absurdity to suppose that any lady would insult its inmates by 
offering for their acceptance an heretical version of the English 


Bible’ (p. 145). 


Now, as it happens, the catalogue of the Syon Library has 
been preserved, and it is quite unconscious of any such 
absurdity. It records that, in addition to certain treatises of 
Woodford against Wyclif, the good sisters possessed, among 
their literary treasures, a little series of Wyclif’s own 
writings, including even a work, De Sacramento Altarts, 
cum altis de quibus cavendum est.' They might conse- 
quently have found room in their library for the English 
New Testament which Lady Danvers gave them, especially 
if, being free from doubtful prologues—as it was ?—and from 
‘texts strained or glossed ’ corruptly, as Dr. Gasquet describes 
the version to be (pp. 138-9), there was nothing to excite 
qualms as to its origin or to shock the delicate orthodoxy of 
its owners. As to its being ‘an heretical version,’ we are 
about to observe a Bishop, whose orthodoxy is warranted by 
the most formidable attestations, declaring, of just such a 
version, that it was by no means so ‘ heretical’ as might have 
been thought. 

We are told further of certain copies in the hands of 
dignitaries of the Church. 

‘A copy of the English Bible, now at Lambeth, formerly 
belonged to Bishop Bonner, that /alleus hereticorum, and 
another, now at Cambridge, to William Weston, the Prior of 
St. John’s, Clerkenwell’ (pp. 142-3). A third, of which Dr. 
Gasquet makes no mention, belonged also to one ‘Geoffrey 
Blith, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry (1503-1533), who, it 
is evident’ (to Messrs. Forshall and Madden, vol. i. p. lv), 
‘supposed Wycliffe to be the author.’ Indeed, Bishop Blith, 
in a note upon the margin of the General Prologue, com- 


' Myroure of oure Ladye (E. Eng. Text Soc.), p. 345; account of 
the Syon Catalogue in C.C.C. Library, Cambridge (MS. 251), by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. 

? Forshall and Madden, vol. i. p. lxii. 
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ments upon the ‘nequiciam Wycleff . . . qui cum cerneret se 
non posse doctos a fide avertere, voluit et hic suasit omnibus 
indoctis ad sacram scripturam liberum debere patere in- 
gressum, ut saltem simplices erroris sui veneno corrumperet ’ 
(2bzd.). 

But let us turn to Bishop Bonner, whose ‘orthodoxy’ is 
in need of no illumination from us. How is it known that 
Bishop Bonner possessed any copy of the English Bible at 
all? Because he himself says so, in his book Of the Seven 
Sacraments. In this work Bonner, that M/adleus hereticorum, 
is hammering certain heretics like Tyndale for the objection- 
able rendering of a biblical term ; and by way of putting him 
utterly to shame, he holds up before him ‘a Bible in Eng- 
lyshe,’ which, though ‘translated out of Latyne in tyme of 
Heresye almost eightscore years before,’ does not venture 
upon such an infidelity. He thence concludes that even in 
that ‘noughty tyme’ men were not so impudent and false as 
Tyndale. Now we understand Dr. Gasquet to argue that no 
version could have been Wyclifite which (a2) was faithful, and 
(4) belonged to Bishop Bonner. But we gather that this ver- 
sion which (@) was faithful, and (4) belonged to Bishop 
Bonner, was, according to Bishop Bonner himself, ‘ translated 
out of Latyne in tyme of Heresye,’' though better than 
might have been expected of that naughty time. The 
matter is brought forward, not more for the sake of bringing 
down a brace of Dr. Gasquet’s ‘ must-have-beens,’ than of 
pointing out that the facts are given in a work from which 
Dr. Gasquet has shortly after quoted, and which, accord- 
ingly, he must be taken to have read.’ 

One more instance may suffice; it is worth particular 
attention. 

‘Is it likely that men of position, of unquestioned orthodoxy 
and of undoubted hostility to Lollard aims and opinions, would have 
cherished the possession of copies of a Wyclifite Bible? When we 
find, for example, that a finely-executed vellum folio copy of the 
Scriptures, with illuminated borders, was not only the property of 
King Henry VI.—a monarch, by the way, of saintly life and “en- 
thusiastic in the cause of religion ”—but that he bestowed it upon 
the monks of the London Charterhouse, we cannot but acknowledze 
that this must have been known as the perfectly orthodox translation 
of the English Church’ (p. 140). 


' The passages quoted by Bishop Bonner from his Bible translated 
‘in tyme of Heresye’ are found in the earlier of the two versions printed 
in the edition of Messrs. Forshall and Madden. 

2 Lewis, Complete History of the several Translations, pp. 25-6; 
Old English Bible, p. 151. 
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This manuscript may be taken as a crucial test. Upon 
this Dr. Gasquet may be expected to make good his case ; if 
it fails here, surely it will be hopeless anywhere. What then 
has this volume to tell us as to the origin of these versions ? 
for that, let us remember, is ‘the real question at issue.’ In 
our visit to the Bodleian, we had special reasons for wishing 
to see this manuscript, having gathered from Messrs. Forshall 
and Madden (vol. i. p. xlvii, MS. Bodl. 277) that there was 
probably none more likely to tell tales. And tell tales it did. 
The volume may well have been written for a king; in 
execution it is quite noble, and no ‘ Lollard,’ we should 
imagine, ever clapped eyes upon it. The text of Genesis 
begins upon the verso of the first leaf, and when the whole 
Bible was complete the recto of that leaf appears to have 
been still blank. The transcriber cast about among his 
material for something to fillit up. He had before him a 
Wyclifite manuscript, containing a very powerful piece of 
Wyclifite writing. As to copying the whole of it, he would 
have had more regard for his own skin ; but the first chapter, 
except in the concluding passages, was quite colourless, and 
he seized upon it as the very thing He began transcribing, 
apparently, without having thought the problem out; and 
when he came to the end of his double columns, he found him- 
self in the middle of a sentence, with nothing for it but to stay 
where he was, or invade his margin, disfigure his page, and 
utter transparent Wyclifism. Being, as we suppose, a pro- 
fessional scribe, he thought the latter course the less impos- 
sible of the two; and so, beneath the lower border which 
confined his columns, he made two little sub-columns—A 1 
and B 1—and crossing from the bottom right-hand corner of 
column B to the top left-hand corner of sub-column A 1,and 
thence to B 1, he finished the chapter. Now the conclusion 
of the chapter reads as follows : 

‘ Therfore no simple man of wit be aferd unmesurabli to studie in 
the text of holy writ, for’—[the break between the columns]—‘ whi 
tho ben wordis of everlastyng lif, as Petir seide to Crist in the vi 
chapitre of Jon ; and the Holy Gost stirede hooly men to speke and 
write the wordis of hooly writ for the coumfort and salvacioun of 
meke cristen men, as Petir in the ii pistle in the ende, and Poul in 
xv’ chapitre to Romayns witnessen. And no clerk be proude of the 
verrey undirstondyng of holy writ, for whi verrey undirstonding of 
hooly writ with outen charite, that kepith Goddis heestis, makith a 
man depper dampned, as James and Jhesu Crist witnessen ; and 
pride and covetise of clerkis is cause of her blindenes and eresie, 
and priveth hem fro verrey undirstondyng of holy writ, and maken 
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hem go auyk in to helle, as Austyn seith on the Sauter, on that word 
Descendant in infernum viventes.' 


This is John Purvey, pure and simple; and it is part and 
parcel of the General Prologue (see pp. 288 sg.) prefixed to his 
translation ; from which Prologue, ever so long afterwards, 
articles of heresy (see pp. 292-6) were drawn against a pro- 
minent citizen of London ; which citizen, being found dead, 
under peculiar circumstances, in the Bishop of London’s 
prison (see p. 291, note 3), escaped consequently being burnt 
alive. That all things might be done decently and in order, 
his body was disposed of at Smithfield with the proper 
anathemas. It appears then that this beautiful manuscript, 
though belonging to a monarch of saintly life and other just 
persons, affords proof, slight, but sufficient, of having been 
copied from Wyclifite originals; and the sequel will show 
that the version it embodied was Wyclifite substantially ” 
from end toend. The volume is most interesting: for the 
policy of the Bishops *—to lay hold of these versions, to strip 
them of traces of their Wyclifite origin, to take them under 
their protection, that is, their jealous and vigilant control, and 
to permit the innocent and others to believe that ‘ Wyclif’s’ 
was something wholly objectionable and quite different—so 
nearly succeeded, in this particular manuscript, as just to fail 
completely. It was little use for Bishops to be circumspect 
when heretics were so resolute and scribes so stupid. 

IV. Mr. F. G. Kenyon, having appealed to ‘the contem- 
porary evidence of Archbishop Arundel, Knyghton, and a 
decree of the Council held at Oxford in 1408,’* in proof of 
the fact that Wyclif and his supporters ‘were responsible for 
a translation’ of the Bible, Dr. Gasquet devotes his supple- 
mentary essay mainly to an examination of this evidence. 


' The passage is given as in the printed edition, Forshall and 
Madden, I. 2-3. 

* This manuscript, to which a couple more appear to be related, 
represents, in part, a half-hearted attempt to improve upon the original. 
The attempt went no further than the Psalter. The scribe-editor, in 
making his alterations, ‘seems scarcely to have consulted the Latin, 
from which he sometimes unwarrantably departs, but he has frequently 
had recourse to the earlier version, and adopts its expressions.’ (Forshall 
and Madden, vol. i. p. xxxi.) 

* With this we have not attempted to deal, being sufficiently occupied 
with ‘the real question.’ The policy of the Bishops was intricate and 
obscure, but its drift we believe to have been much as suggested. Their 
action was based upon the very skilful provision of 1408 (see pp. 273-4; 
cf. pp. 280-2), and so, while perfectly legal, was at the same time both 
unlimited and uncertain. 

* Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, p. 205. 
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Arundel, in his opinion, ‘entirely fails’ (p. 171) to ‘prove 
anything of the kind’ (p. 166). He writes, indeed, of Wyclif 
to Pope John XXIII. as ‘filling up the measure of his malice 
by devising the expedient of a new translation of Scripture in 
the mother tongue’! (p. 167). After some remarks upon the 
bearing of the word ‘ nove,’ ‘ new ’—which is neither here nor 
there—Dr. Gasquet appends the following confession : ‘I 
do not myself believe that by this “ new translation ” (Scrip- 
turarum in linguam maternam) is meant anything more than 
the vernacular rendering of passages of Holy Scripture, be 
they long or short’ (p. 168). This is supported, solely, by a 
peculiar construction of the provision of the Council of 
Oxford in 1408. 

The text of this important ‘ Constitutio ’’ may be rendered 
as follows : 


‘It is a dangerous matter, by the witness of Blessed Jerome, to 
translate the text of Holy Scripture from one idiom into another, 
forasmuch as, in such translations, the same sense is not in all things 
easily preserved. The same Blessed Jerome, though he were 
inspired, admits that he had often erred in this. We command, 
therefore, and ordain? that henceforth no one, of his own authority, 
translate any text of Holy Scripture into the English language or 
another, by way of book, booklet, or treatise: And that no such 
book, booklet, or treatise lately composed in the time of the said 
John Wyclif, or since, or that may hereafter be composed, be read, 
in part or wholly, in public or in secret, under pain of the greater 
excommunication : until (gwousgue), by the diocesan of the place, or, 
if necessary, by a Provincial Council, the translation shall have been 
approved. He who shall act otherwise is to be similarly punishea 
as an abettor of heresy and error.’ 


Now, of course, the framers of this Constitution do not 
state that Wyclif and his supporters were ‘responsible for a 
translation, either of the entire Bible or of any single word 
of it. They imply, however, that he and his were connected, 
in some way or other, with some work of translation ; and 
the problem is to determine its extent. In enacting that ‘no 
such book’ of translation ‘lately composed in the time of the 
said John Wyclif, or since, be read’ until approved, how 

' ‘Nove ad suze malitize complementum Scripturarum in linguam 
maternam translationis practica adinventa’ (Wilkins, Cozcz/za, ili. 350). 

* ‘Et ordinamus ut nemo deinceps aliquem textum sacre scripture 
auctoritate sua in linguam Anglicanam vel aliam transferat per viam 
libri, libelli aut tractatus: nec legatur aliquis hujusmodi liber, libellus 
aut tractatus jam noviter tempore dicti Johannis Wycliff, sive citra, com- 
positus, aut ipposterum componendus. . . . quousque per loci dio- 
cesanum .... ipsa translatio fuerit approbata: qui contra fecerit, ut 
fautor hzresis et erroris similiter puniatur.’ (Wilkins, Comcé/éa, iii. 317.) 
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much or seca little -_ en: Deion in mind? Were they 
contemplating so much as ‘“a translation of the Bible” in 
the sense of a complete, or fairly complete, version’ (p. 169) ; 
or nothing “more than the vernacular rendering of passages 
of Holy Scripture, be they long or short” (p. 168)? Dr. 
Gasquet is urgent for the latter view. ‘The expression,’ he 
tells us, ‘is aliguem textum, which can only mean! “any 
passage ”’ (p. 169). We prefer, however, the rendering ‘any 
text,’ which is literal, and not unduly restrictive. ‘Any text’ 
may embrace the text of the whole Vulgate, or of any part 
of it, as well as of any passage in any part of it ; the expres- 
sion is perfectly indefinite. A clearer indication of what is 
meant will be found in the words ‘per viam libri, libelli, aut 
tractatus.’ This Dr. Gasquet renders ‘in a book,' booklet, or 
tract’ (p. 170). Sir Thomas More and others give it ‘ by 
way of book, &c.,’ which is literal, and suggests that the 
‘text’ translated might form the substance of the book, and 
be but poorly represented by such a word as ‘passage.’ Dr. 
Gasquet calls to his aid ‘the great fifteenth century canonist 
Lyndewood’ (zdzd.). The reference to Lyndewood is hardly 
fortunate, for it may direct the reader to certain dicta of 
Lyndewood ? which are completely fatal to Dr. Gasquet’s 
view. Lyndewood is lavish of annotations, but upon the 
words ‘aliquem textum’ he says nothing whatever. He 
reserves himself for the phrase ‘per viam libri, libelli aut 
tractatus, and states in the fullest and clearest way what 
was understood by those who framed this law, and those who, 
like himself, had to administer it. 








‘Et quod dicit, per viam Libri, intelligere potes sic, videlicet, ut 
inde conficiat Librum continentem tota Biblia, 


And that there may be no vestige of doubt as to his 
meaning, he proceeds : 


‘Appelatione namque Libri simpliciter sumpti continetur Liber 
completus et integer, et non secundum partes numerales, prout 
seepius unum Volumen dividitur in plures Libros, ut patet in Bibliis. 
Ad quod facit ff. de leg. 3. 1. librorum. vel potes intelligere sic, ut 
scil. unum Librum particularem Textus Bibliorum transferat. Nam 
talis particularis translatio poterit dici Zbe//us, ut sequitur. 

Aut Tractatus. Sic videlicet, quod de dictis Doctorum, vel propriis, 
aliquem Tractatum componat ‘applicando Textum Sacrze Scripture, 


" In his original article in the Dudlin Review (July, 1894, pp. 133-4); 
the meaning is given as follows : ‘We therefore command and ordain 
that henceforth no one translate the text of Holy Scripture into English 
or any other language as @ 400k, booklet or tract,’ &c. 

* Provinciale (1679), p. 206. 
VOL. LI.—NO. CII. U 
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et illius sensum transferendo in Anglicum, vel aliud Idioma. Et 
eodem modo potest intelligi, quod dicit de Libro sive Libello, ut 
scil. Textum Sacre Scripture in tali Libro vel Libello applicet, et 
Textum ipsum transferat in aliud Idioma.’ ! 

Lyndewood writes not as a mere theorist ; no man was 
more actively concerned in the administration of this law. 
The words ‘ per viam Libri, Libelli aut Tractatus,’ he treats 
as terms of art. ‘Per viam Zzbri’ he understands, specially, 
of the entire Bible ; Lzde//z, specially, of a particular book of 
the Bible ; 7vactatus, of a treatise, applying and translating 
the text of Holy Scripture; in which last sense the words 
‘ Liber’ and ‘ Libellus’ may also be taken generally. He gives 
no countenance to Dr. Gasquet’s view of the words ‘aliquem 
textum’ as meaning ‘any passage, and pointing to mere 
‘passages, be they long or short.’ He makes it clear that 
the ‘ book, booklet, or treatise lately composed in the time 
of the said John Wyclif’—Sir Thomas More says roundly 
that it was Wyclif’s, and hereby ‘damned’ accordingly ?— 
extended, in the minds of those who executed this law, to 
the entire Bible or any part of it. It appears consequently 
that the Constitution of Oxford in 1408 gives no excuse for 
Dr. Gasquet’s belief that Arundel, in his denunciatory letter 
to Pope John XXIII., meant anything but what he plainly 
says. And he says that Wyclif, that ‘son of the old serpent, 
yea, even the forerunner and nursling of Antichrist himself, 
filled up the measure of his malice by devising the expedient 
of a new translation of the Scriptures (‘ Scripturarum ’) into the 
mother tongue.’ Nor is there any perplexity but in the fact 
that Dr. Gasquet should quote, from one part of a folio page, 
in favour of an argument which, in another part of that very 
page, his chosen authority elaborately excludes.’ 

The third witness brought forward by Mr. Kenyon to prove 
that ‘Wycliffe and his supporters’ ‘were responsible for @ 
translation’ is the contemporary chronicler Knyghton. A 
reference to Dr. Gasquet’s treatment of the testimony of 
Knyghton may conclude this lighter portion of our survey. 
Knyghton’s authority is admitted to be ‘very weighty’ 
(p. 171). He states that ‘ Wyclif translated the Gospel from 
the Latin into the English tongue.’ This‘ Gospel,’ so declared 
to have been ‘translated, Dr. Gasquet ventures to interpret, 

1 Lyndewood, Provinciale (1679), ‘De Magistris,’ p. 286. 

2 ‘nor damneth Ais’ (Dialogue, bk. iii. ch. xiv.; Workes, 1557, 
p. 234). 

5 Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 350. 

4 Cf p. 170; and Lyndewood, Provinciale (1679), p. 286: ‘ Libri,’ 
‘ Aut Tractatus,’ ‘ Approbata.’ 
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not as the Written Word, but ‘in the teenies signification of 
Christian teaching’ (p. 174). For the due understanding of 
this the reader ain have before him the words of the 
chronicler. In rendering them, it will be well to preserve 
Knyghton’s own fervid and tumultuary style. 


‘The Gospel ' which Christ committed (contulit) to clerks and 
doctors of the Church, that ¢Hey (ps?) might sweetly minister, as 
time and their particular need required, to the lay and feebler folk, 
eager of appetite (cum mentis eorum esurie): (that Gospel) did this 
master John Wyclif translate (¢vamstulit) from the Latin into the 
English tongue—the Angle, not the angel speech—and thence, by 
his means, it is become vulgar, and more open to laymen, and 
women who can read, than it is wont to be to clerks well-lettered and 
of good understanding ; and so (e¢ sic) the gospel pearl (evangelica 
margarita) is scattered and trodden under foot of swine ; and so 
(e¢ sic) what is wont to be precious to clerks and laymen is now ren- 
dered as it were the common jest of both, and the jewel of clerks is 
turned into the sport of laymen, so that to laymen is common and 
‘eternal’ (commune eternum) what before had been, to clerks and 
doctors of the Church, a talent of supreme worth.’ ? 


In this calamity the chronicler sees the fulfilment of an 
old-time prophecy of William de Saint Amour, concerning 
those who ‘ are working to change the Gospel of Christ into 
another Gospel, which they say will be more perfect and 
better and worthier, which they call the Eternal Gospel 
(Evangelium eternum) or the Gospel of the Holy Spirit.’ * 
This, and other vaticinations, had been applied (‘ que quidam 
applicant’), says Knyghton, to the mendicant friars ; but he 
suggests that the cap fits better upon ‘these new 'Lollard 
folk who have changed the Gospel of Christ into an eternal 
Gospel, that is, into the vulgar, the common mother tongue, 
“eternal ” because by the laity it is regarded as a better and 
worthier tongue than Latin.’ * 

Dr. Gasquet states his ‘belief’ ‘that anyone properly 
informed on the subject of the @ternum evangelium’—he has 
just been lecturing Mr. Matthew upon it—‘on carefully 
reading the writer’s own words in the entire passage will 
come to the conclusion that by evange/ium he means Gospel 


* ‘Hic magister Johannes Wyclif Evangelium quod Christus contulit 
clericis et ecclesiz doctoribus, ut ipsi laicis et infirmioribus personis, 
secundum temporis exigentiam et personarum indigentiam, cum mentis 
eorum esurie, dulciter ministrarent, ¢ranstulit de Latino in Anglicam 
linguam non angelicam, unde per ipsum fit vulgare et .magis apertum 
laicis, et mulieribus /egere scientibus, quam solet esse clericis . ..’ &c. 
? Chronicon Henrici Knighton, ed. Lumby, Rolls Ser. ii. 151-52 
3 Tbid. ii. 152. 

* Lbid. ii. 154. 
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in the broader signification of Christian teaching’! (p. 174). 
Now anyone properly informed and ordinarily perspicacious 
will note that the word ‘Evangelium’ is used by Saint 
Amour in speaking of the forerunners of Antichrist, and again, 
by Knyghton, of the Lollards. In the former case it must 
be, in the latter it might be, understood ‘ in the broader signi- 
fication of Christian teaching.’ He will note too that what 
Saint Amour says of the forerunners of Antichrist, and 
Knyghton of the Lollards, is absolutely beside the point. 
We have to do with what Knyghton declares of Wycizf, that 
he ‘translated the Gospel from the Latin into the English 
tongue’; and to understand ‘ Evangelium,’ in this connexion, 
‘in the broader signification of Christian teaching’ is, if we 
may be allowed to say so, absurd. Its verb is ‘ ¢ranstulit, 
not mutavit; ‘translated,’ as Dr. Gasquet renders it ; and not 
‘in aliud’ or ‘in zternum Evangelium,’ but ‘de Latino in 
Anglicam linguam,’ from the Latin into the English tongue, 
wherein it becomes ‘open to women who can vead’! Such 
a broad interpretation as Dr. Gasquet favours is apt to pro- 
voke broad criticism. Even Knyghton’s tears would be 
turned to laughter at it, for it makes his moaning ridiculous. 
Since when was the ¢eaching of the Gospel in the mother 
tongue, ‘our own tongue wherein we were born,’ a deed to 
set a good monk wailing? And what was there in such a 
hearing, then or now, to take people aback, whether they be 
Parthians, Medes, Elamites, Englishmen or ‘strangers of 
Rome’? 

One remark will embrace this whole subject. We possess, 
in the evidence of Archbishop Arundel, of the Synod of 
Oxford, and of Knyghton, three pieces of testimony, two of 
which are perfectly direct. It appears that Dr. Gasquet’s 
argument has followed, with regard to all three, the same 
course precisely. In all three he has fallen, by a fatality, upon 
some by-expression of minor import—‘ nove,’ ‘ aliquem,’ 
‘zternum evangelium ’—and is as if unconscious that he has 
neglected to grapple with the immediate, express, and vital 
words. 

V. It is time to bring this matter to a close. In our 

1 Dr. Gasquet adds: ‘If this view is correct, then on examination 
three of the witnesses upon whom Mr. Kenyon has relied to prove the 
personal connection of the Reformer with “a translation of the Bible,” 
will have failed him’ (p. 174). Mr. Kenyon calls these witnesses to 
prove, not ‘the personal connection of the Reformer with,’ but the ‘re- 
sponsibility’ of ‘Wycliffe and his supporters’ for ‘a translation’ (Our 


Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, p. 205; cf. Old English Bible, 
p. 166; see also Church Quarterly Review, October 1900, p. 142. 
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review of Dr: Gasquet’s argument, we have come upon many 
difficulties, but it has been possible on the whole to find a 
way through it. We have to face in conclusion certain posi- 
tions in the presence of which we are completely nonplussed. 
We have gathered, from his repute in the world—we were 
reading, just now, in a letter in a leading journal, of ‘the indubit- 
able authority of the learned Benedictine’ '—that Dr. Gasquet 
is a writer to whom truth is precious; and that being so, we 
approach the remainder of our subject with a countenance 
entirely blank. We have to deal with three main positions, 
and summarily with two of them. 

In his original article in the Dublin Review, Dr. Gasquet 
spoke of ‘the silence of Wyclif himself, who in none of his 
undoubted writings, so far as I am aware, lays any stress on, 
or, indeed, in any way advocates having the Scriptures in the 
vernacular ; except in so far as he claims? that the Bible 
is the sole guide in faith and practice for all.’* This 
statement contains two qualifications. The one, ‘so far 
as I am aware, we put respectfully aside; the other is in 
the word ‘ undoubted.’ Nowadays a sufficient understanding 
exists among scholars as to what are, upon this matter, the 
limits of reasonable doubt ; it is quite unnecessary to go 
beyond it. Six years ago, in answer to Dr. Gasquet, Mr. 
F. D. Matthew brought forward certain passages from 
Wyclif’s writings ‘of admitted authenticity,’ ‘to show that 
Wyclif did advocate the use of the Scriptures in the verna- 
cular, and that strongly..* With Mr. Matthew’s argument 
no fault has been, or can be, found. Mr. G. M. Trevelyan 
states that ‘no doubt has ever been thrown on the passages 
quoted,’ in this connexion, by Mr. Matthew.* Our own duty 
is of the simplest. It is to say that Dr. Gasquet has made no 
effort to defend his statement ; has ignored its refutation ; and 
has included it, with none but the slightest verbal alteration 
(see footnote 2), in his republished Essay.6 The fact may 
throw light, possibly, upon an obscure distinction which we 
find suggested between the analysis of Mr. Matthew and the 
‘serious and courteous criticism’ of Mr. F. G. Kenyon 
(p. 159). Where Mr. Matthew failed in point of courtesy we 
do not see; but his criticism would have been ‘serious’ 

1 Shectator, October 6, 1900, p. 458. 
? ¢Except so far as is implied in the claim’; O/d English Bible, 
p. 113; the verbal alteration referred to below. 
Dublin Review, July 1894, pp. 128-9. 
Engl. Hist. Review, January 1895, pp. 93-4. 
° England in the Age of Wycliffe, App. p. 361. 
Old English Bible, p. 113. 


3 
4 
5 
6 
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enough for any ordinary person. He took the liberty to 
point out, with sufficient clearness but without severity, that 
Dr. Gasquet, upon a plain matter, had made a statement 
which could not be sustained: which statement, neverthe- 
less, stands, in the Old English Bible, naked ‘of defence as 
Mr. Matthew left it. 

The second position has a likeness to the former, It con- 
cerns, not Wyclif, but his followers, Dr. Gasquet speaks of 
‘the examinations of Lollards’ ‘ during the fifteenth century,’ 
as well as of ‘abjurations’ made by them; and declares 
that 
‘the many examinations, the records of which exist, reveal the 
fact that the followers of Wyclif could never have made any very 
special point of their determination at all costs to have the Sacred 
Scriptures in English’ (pp. 126-7). 


In this are to be observed two qualifications. The first is 
‘during the fifteenth century ;’ the most important body of 
evidence occurs early in the sixteenth. The second is in the 
words ‘examinations’ and ‘abjurations ;’ the bulk of the 
evidence occurs, not in these, but in the depositions of wit- 
nesses who were led, by malice, piety, or dread for themselves, 
to inform against their neighbours. What excuse Dr. Gasquet 
can give to himself for the total neglect of these depositions 
we cannot think. As a matter of fact, he has employed 
expressions which necessarily include them. He says that 
‘from the absolute silence of all records, both ecclesiastical 
and lay, as to any Wyclifite version of the Bible, it may be 
fairly argued that the determination at all costs to spread the 
Scriptures in English formed no part of the practical pdlitics 
of the Wyclifites’ (pp. 129-30). Now the Bishops’ Registers 
which contained the depositions are certainly ecclesiastical 
records ; and they cry aloud, as with a hundred tongues, 
against this whole position. These Registers are clamorous 
of the existence of versions of which the authorities were as 
jealous as if they had been Wyclifite ; they exclaim of the 
existence of men and women, not one or two, but by the 
score and by the hundred, among whom, from time to time 
during a century and a half, this jealousy claimed its victims. 
It is impossible, in any moderate compass, to give the reader 
an idea of the nature and extent of this evidence. We shall 
put aside the mass of particulars which belong to the fifteenth 
century, and speak only of the extreme terms. To attribute 
such a default of practical zeal (for the possession or spread 
of the vernacular Scriptures) to the followers of Wyclif—to 
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his ‘immediate followers,’ in view of the excerpts printed on 
pp. ix, x, xiv, xv of the Preface of Messrs. Forshall and Madden; 
to his ‘later, his very latest ‘adherents,’ in the face of the 
Registers of Bishop Longland of Lincoln in 1521 !—is an act 
the nature of which we do not understand at all. Nor is our 
impression of it lessened by the perusal of a footnote in 
Dr. Gasquet’s later work, The Eve of the Reformation, in 
which a word of notice is given to the depositions. To their 
existence his attention had been drawn meanwhile by a 
passage in Mr. Trevelyan’s book.? In the footnote referred 
to the author states—and in the absence of limitation he 
must be understood to be speaking generally—that ‘the mere 
deposition of witnesses in those days were, no more than 
they are in ours, the charges upon which the accused were 
condemned. In the artzcles* or charges we find no mention 
whatever of the English Bible;’ and he speaks of the 
‘absence of any mention of Bible-reading in the indictment.’ 
Dr. Gasquet does not state to what end the depositions were 
directed if not to the formulation of the indictment. Doubtless 
they were not offered, or exacted, in mere contempt of court. 
As a matter of fact, the ‘mention of Bible-reading in the 
indictment’ rested entirely at the will of the prosecution. 
The man who read any book of translation made in or after 
Wyclif’s time and not expressly approved by the Diocesan, 
was, by the Constitution of 1408, a fautor heresis, guilty, 
that is, of a punishable offence. As a fautor heresis he was, 
according to Lyndewood,’ ‘vehemently suspect of heresy.’ 
He might, according to Lyndewood, be put to his ‘ Purgatio,’ 
examined, that is, as to his belief and conduct; and if he 
failed to clear himself, to the satisfaction of the authorities, 
he might be condemned as a heretic, and have nothing left 
him but to abjure or burn. On proof of relapse he burnt 
inevitably. It is plain then that the illegal reading of 
Scripture in the vernacular might be the first step in the 
Jacilts descensus that led a man to Smithfield ; and that the 
witnesses who spoke to the illegality were not wasting the 
time of the court. It might happen that the offence dogged 
the culprit at a later stage. There was, in 1514, the notorious 
case of Richard Hun, On December 2, in the Bishop of 
London’s chapel at Fulham, Richard Hun made answer to 


1 Foxe, Acts and Monuments, iv. 221-45. 

* England in the Age of Wycliffe, p. 342. 

% The italics are Dr. Gasquet’s. 

4 The Eve of the Reformation, p. 240, note. 
° Provinciale (1679), p. 286, ‘ Puniatur.’ 
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certain avztzcles, of which the following was the sixth and 
last :— 

‘Item, That the said Richard Hun hath in his keeping divers 
English books prohibited and damned by the law; as the Apoca- 
lypse in English, epistles and gospels in English, Wickliff’s damnable 
works, and other books containing infinite errors, in which he hath 
been a long time accustomed to read, teach, and-study daily.’ ! 


And in the further articles upon which he was condemned, he 
is charged with defending 


‘the translation of the Bible and the holy Scripture into the English 
tongue, which is prohibited by the laws of our mother, holy church.’ ? 


The statement then—the one thread by which Dr. Gasquet’s 
case hangs above destruction—that ‘in the artzc/es or charges 
we find no mention whatever of the English Bible, cannot 
be sustained. If it could, it would give no excuse for 
neglecting the depositions. Criticism, to do this, must arm 
itself, not with a pen, but with a pitchfork. 

It would seem, from the whole of the foregoing, that Dr. 
Gasquet, having placed himself in an impossible position, is 
not to be reduced by any gentle means. He will be content 
with nothing but the ‘coup de grace ;’ and our purpose 
hitherto has been to make sure that when the time came for 
such an extremity, the stroke should be welcome, and should 
go home. We turn to the third and last position. 

Some remarks are necessary by way of preface. The 
later version of the old English Bible, completed about 1388, 
‘is everywhere founded upon the previous translation,’ and, as 
regards nearly half its extent, is ‘ often little more than a mere 
revision.’ * To this revised version there is attached a lengthy 
introduction, described by the translator as ‘a prolog for alle 
the bokis of the Bible of the oolde testament,’ and commonly 
called the ‘General Prologue.’ It occupies sixty quarto 
pages in the printed edition of Messrs. Forshall and Madden. 
In this Prologue the translator gives a summary of the books 
of the Old Testament, and calls attention to the moral lessons 
contained in them, as they apply especially to his own time. 
In the concluding chapter, which occupies four pages, he 
speaks, simply and directly, of himself, his associates, his prin- 
ciples in translating, and his apology for attempting such a 
work. He does not display himself unduly, but neither here 


' Foxe, Acts and Monuments, iv. 184. 
* Ibid. iv. 186; cf. this article, p. 296. 
* Forshall and Madden, vol. i. p. xxviii. 
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nor elsewhere does he disguise himself at all. His name is 
unmentioned, but the thoughts of his heart, the purpose of 
his life, are revealed clearly and perfectly. There are few 
men of old time into whose minds we can see so fully and so 
far. This document is, beyond all comparison, the most im- 
portant evidence we possess as to the origin of these versions ; 
it tells us more of their history than could possibly be gathered 
in the case of many a modern book. The mastery of this 
Prologue lies at the very threshold of any serious study as to 
the character of the authors of the old English Bible. 

Now Dr. Gasquet has defined his ‘purpose’ as ‘simply to 
examine into what we really know on this question’ (p. 107). 
For our part we are unable to discover, in any of his references, 
a single sign that when ' he broached his theory in the Dublin 
Review, he ‘ really knew’ anything of this General Prologue. 
His references to it are distinct and not infrequent ; they are 
seemingly authoritative ; and yet they are of such a nature as 
to prohibit belief that the author had been at any pains to 
inform himself, by personal examination, as to the contents 
and character of this vital document. 

On p. 118 (Old English Bible) Dr. Gasquet cites the 
General Prologue to the following effect : 


‘For these reasons and other’ (wrote the author of the preface), 
‘with common charity to save all men in our realm which God will 
have saved, a simple creature has translated the Bible out of Latin 
into English. First, the simple creature had much travail with divers 
fellows and helpers to gather many old Bibles, and other doctors and 
common glosses, and to make one Latin Bible some deal true ; and 
then to study it off the new text with the gloss and other doctors as 
he might get, and specially Lyra on the Old Testament, that helped 
him full much in this work ; the third time to counsel with old 
grammarians and old divines of hard words and hard senses, how 
they might best be understood and translated ; the fourth time to 
translate as clearly as he could to the sense, and to have many good 
fellows and cunning at the correcting of the translation.’ 


‘It would seem tolerably certain from the above extract,’ 
Dr. Gasquet argues, ‘that the writer had no knowledge of any 
previous translation.’ 

Now there is nothing to indicate that the citation and the 
inference are aught but the result of original research. Yet 

1 July, 1894. In preparing his supplementary essay (published 1897), 
Dr. Gasquet referred (O/d English Bible, p. 175) to the closing sentences 
(Forshall and Madden, i. 60) to which his attention had been called by 
Mr. F. G. Kenyon. His reply to Mr. Kenyon is plausible as it stands ; 


but the reader will find, on turning to page 57, line 5 (zd¢d.), three pages 
earlier (cf. page 43, lines 16-21, and page 49), that it is of no worth. 
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the student of the General Prologue will see at once that that 
research cannot have extended with any profit to the other 
side of the page. Holding up the page between finger and 
thumb, his thumb will be resting upon the passage which Dr. 
Gasquet gives, and his finger upon another passage directly 
contradicting the inference drawn from the former. The 
writer says: 

‘ At the bigynnyng I purposide, with Goddis helpe, to make the 
sentence as trewe and open in English as it is in Latyn, either more 
trewe and more open than it is in Latyn ; and I preie, for charite 
and for comoun profyt of cristene soulis, that if ony wiys man fynde 
ony defaute of the truthe of translacioun, let him sette in the trewe 
sentence and opin of holi writ, but loke that he examyne truli his 
Latyn bible, for no doute he shal fynde ful manye biblis in Latyn ful 
false, if he loke manie, nameli newe ; and the comune Latyn biblis 
han more nede to be correctid, as manie as I have seen in my lif, 
than hath the English bible late translatid.’ ' 


Here ‘the author speaks of the Bible of late translated, 
as requiring correction ;’ and ‘in giving the rules which 
he adopted in order to make the required improvement, 
lays them down with sufficient precision to identify the cor- 
rected version. So say Messrs. Forshall and Madden (vol. i. 
p. xxii). Dr. Gasquet therefore, in inferring that ‘the writer 
had no knowledge of any previous translation,’ is strangely 
in error. 

Now mistakes will happen, we know too well; and no 
critic would trouble about a casual error, even were it so 
singular as that in question. Memory, even in‘ days of scien- 
tific investigation,’ is subject to strange lapses. Meanwhile a 
mistake has been made,and upon a vital matter. In our 
studies of this literature we have come upon nothing like it, 
or suggestive of it, except in one quarter. We refer to that 
very valuable and popular work of reference, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and to the article on the ‘ English Bible.’* There, 
in the brief notice of the later version, we observe a quotation 
from the General Prologue—the very passage given by Dr. 
Gasquet, no more and no less—and it is followed immediately, 
as in Dr. Gasquet’s pages, by the very unfortunate inference 
which Dr. Gasquet draws. 

‘These words, says the writer, quoting as above, ‘ imply a 
labour of some years, and as Purvey makes no allusion what- 
ever to any other translation of his own time, it is reasonable 
to suppose.that he went to his task without any knowledge 


1 Forshall and Madden, i. 57-8. 
2 Encyc. Brit. viii. 383. 
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that a similar work was being done by contemporaries.’ The 
author of this article was Mr. J. H. Blunt, who displays, both 
here and in his Plain Account of the English Bible—a little 
book to which Dr. Gasquet is not a little indebted—a like 
imperfect mastery of material.’ 

Now there should be nothing in all this, if this were all, 
to occasion any second thought, or to exercise a writer who, 
duly sensible of the gravity of his task, had gone about it in a 
sober spirit. Memory might have played him false; coinci- 
dence might have played him hardly fair ; but it should cost 
him nothing to point to other passages of correct description in 
proof of original and effectual research. Can the writer of 
these Essays do this? We see not how. Let us put the 
matter to the test, the only test remaining.” 

We have already referred to the case of Richard Hun, 
whose body was burnt in 1514. Dr. Gasquet also refers to it 
as follows (pp. 128-9): 


‘It is frequently asserted that all copies of the English Scriptures 
that fell into the hands of the ecclesiastical authorities were de- 
stroyed. Sir Thomas More says that “ if this were done so, it were not 
well done ; but,” he continues in reply to one who had asserted 
this, ‘I believe that ye mistake it.” And taking up one case objected 
against him in which the Bible of a Lollard prisoner named Richard 
Hun, a London merchant, was said to have been burnt in the Bishop 
of London’s prison,’ * he says : 


‘“ ‘This 1 remember well, that besides other things framed for the 
favour of divers other heresies there were in the prologue of that 
Bible such words touching the Blessed Sacrament as good Christian 


' E.g. Plain Account, p. 20, ‘But whatever part,’ &c. ; cf. Forshall 
and Madden, vol. i. p. xx. 

* Dr. Gasquet’s references, or allusions, to the General Prologue 
will be found as follows: (a) Old English Bible, pp. 117-8 ; cf. this article, 
pp. 289-90; (4) O. E. B. pp. 128-9; cf. pp. 291-6; (¢) O. EB. B. p. 139; 
ct. p. 2743; (@) O. &. B. p. 141: a notice of an illuminated border which 
surrounds the opening of the Prologue in one of the manuscripts ; 
(e) O. £. B. p. 164: an application of the argument to be immediately 
examined ; cf. pp. 291-6; (/) O. £. B. pp. 175-6; cf. p. 289 note. 

‘ The author’s mind seems to be running upon another part of the 
story. It was Richard Hun himself who ‘was said to have been’ mur- 
dered ‘in the Bishop of London’s prison.’ His Bible remained, for some 
days at least, in the possession of ‘my lord of London’ (Foxe, iv. 187), 
and people who were shocked, and suspicious of the entire proceedings, 
‘were invited to come and examine’ it ‘for themselves.’ Presumably it 
was burnt, if at all, at Smithfield, with Hun’s dead body. Sir Thomas 
More was by no means certain that it had been burnt at all. He 
regretted that if ‘secretly kept,’ it should not be produced, in order to 
stop mouths full, fourteen years afterwards, of the echoes of the ugly 
story (Dialogue, bk. iii. chap. 15 ; Workes [1557], p. 240). 
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men did abhor to hear and that gave the readers undoubted occasion 
to think that the book was written after Wyclif’s copy and by him 
translated into our tongue, and that this Bible was destroyed conse- 
quently not because it was in English, but because it contained gross 
and manifest heresy.” ’ 

‘This is borne out by the account given by Foxe, who has 
printed from the Register of Fitzjames, Bishop of London, thirteen 
articles extracted from “ the prologue ” of Hun’s~‘‘ Great Book of the 
Bible.” These were read to the people from the pulpit at Paul’s 
Cross, and they were invited to come and examine the Bible for 
themselves in order to see that it contained these errors. If this list 
of articles can be relied upon, and there is no reason to distrust the 
account, it bears out Sir Thomas More’s contention that this “ great 
Bible ” must have been a Lollard production, although,’ 


Dr. Gasquet declares, 


‘we shall look in vain in the edition of Wyclifite Scriptures published 
by Forshall and Madden for any trace of these errors’ (p. 129). 


To look, in the face of such a declaration, would seem 
hardly necessary or even civil ; but yet truth is at stake, and 
let the reader look. For ourselves and for the completion of 
our final test, we have only to set down the articles as ‘ given 
by Foxe ;’ certain passages also from ‘a prolog’ ‘in the 


edition of Wyclifite Scriptures published by Forshall and 
Madden’ ; and leave the two, disposed in parallel columns, to 


speak for themselves and to outstare each other. Column A 
contains the thirteen articles; we shall look in vain for any 
trace of them, Dr. Gasquet declares, in a work from which 
passages are given in column B, 


A. B. 

‘Articles extracted from “the Passages extracted from a ‘pro- 
prologue” of Hun’s “Great log’ ‘in the edition of Wy- 
Book of the Bible,”’ and clifite Scriptures published by 
published preparatory to his Forshall and Madden’ ( Wy- 
condemnation for heresy. cliffite Versions, i. 1-60.) 
(Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 

iv. 186.) 


I. First, The said book 
damneth all holy canons, calling 
them ceremonies and statutes of 


I. ‘It semith opyn heresie to 
seie, that the gospel with his 
treuthe and fredom suffisith not to 


sinful men and uncunning, and 
calleth the pope Satan, and Anti- 
christ. 


‘ 


II. Item, It damneth the 


salvacioun of cristen men with out 
kepying of cervemonyes and statutis 
of sinful men and unkunnynge, 
that ben maad in the tyme of 
Sathanas and of Antecrist’ (p. 3). 

II. ‘Summe ccristene lordis 
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lordis 


A 
pope’s pardons, saying they be 
but leasings. 


III. Item, The said book 
of Hun saith, that kings and 
lords, called christian in name, 
and heathen in conditions, defile 
the sanctuary of God, bringing 
clerks full of covetousness, heresy, 
and malice, to stop God’s law, 
that it cannot be known, kept, and 
freely preached. 

IV. Item, The said book 
saith, that lords and prelates pur- 
sue full cruelly them that would 
teach truly and freely the law of 
God, and cherish them that 
preach sinful men’s traditions and 
statutes ; by which he meaneth 
the holy canons of Christ’s 
church. 

V. Item, That poor men and 
idiots have the truth of the holy 
Scriptures, more than a thousand 
prelates, and religious men, and 
clerks of the school. 


VI. Item, That Christian 
kings and lords set up idols in 
God’s house, and excite the 
people to idolatry. 


VII. Item, That princes, 
lords, and prelates so doing be 
worse than Herod that pursued 
Christ, and worse than Jews and 
heathen men that crucified 
Christ. 
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J 
B 

senden general lettris to alle her 
mynistris, and leegemen eithir 
tenauntis, that ¢he pardouns of 
the bisschopis of Rome, that ben 
opin leesingis, for thei graunten 
many c. yeeris of pardoun aftir 
domes day, be prechid generaly 
in her rewmes and lordschipis. . .’ 
(p. 30). 

III. ‘Summe cristene lordis in 
name, and hethene in condiscouns, 
defoulen the sentuarie of God, and 
bringin tn symonient cerkis, ful 
of coveitise, eresie, and ypocrisie, 
and malice, to stoppe Goddis lawe, 
that it be not knowen and kept, 
and frely prechid; ... (p. 30). 


IV. ‘Summecristen Jordis... 
pursuen ful cruely hem that wolden 
teche treuly and freely the lawe of 
God, and preisen, mayntenen, 
and cherischen hem, that prechen 
JSablis, lesingis, and synful mennis 
tradiciouns, either statutis...’(p. 
30). 


V. ‘So now a fewe pore men, 
and idiotis, in comparisoun of 
clerkis of scole, mown have the 
treuthe of holy scripture agens 
many thousinde prelatis and re- 
ligiouse, that ben goven to worldly 
pride and coveitise .. .’ (p. 30). 

VI. ‘But it is for to drede 
ful sore lest 4ingis and lordis ben 
now in the formere synnes of 
Manasses; ... for thei seften 
tdolis in Goddts hous, and exciten 
men to idolatrie, and scheden 
innocent blood in many maners, 
as Manasses dide’ (p. 30). 

VII. ‘Grostede|Grosseteste], 

. in his sermoun “ Dominus 
noster Jhesus Cristus,”. .. writeth 
thus to the pope, “‘he that bitakith 
the cure of soulis to a man un- 
myghti, unkunnynge, either not 
wilful to kepe duly the soulis, is 
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VIII. Item, That every man, 
swearing by our lady, or any 
other saint or creature, giveth 
more honour to the saints than 
to the Holy Trinity ; and so he 
saith they be idolaters. 


IX. Item, He saith that saints 
ought not to be honoured. 


X. Item, He damneth adora- 
tion, prayer, kneeling, and offer- 
ing to images, which he calleth 
stocks and stones. 


B 

gilty of alle the soulis; . . . and 
he that geveth thus the cure of 
soulis to unable men, is werse than 
Evroude, that pursuede Crist, and 
worse thanne Jewis and hethene 
men, that crucifieden Crist.” (p. 
32). 

VIII. ‘Comunly thei sweren 
bi oure Lady of Walsingham, seint 
Joon Baptist, seint Edward, seint 
Thomas of Caunterbury, and 
such othere seintts, and chargen 
more this ooth than though thei 
sweren bi the Hooly Trinite; 
and tn al this thet onoren more 
these seintis than thet onouren the 
Hooly Trinite. Though it were 
leeveful to swere bi seintis, this 
is ydolatrie, to charge more an 
ooth maad bi suche seintis than 
bi God Almyghty either bi the 
Hooly Trinite ; natheles Criso- 
stom witnessith on the v. c°. of 
Matheu, ¢hat to swere bi eny crea- 
ture, is to do idolatrie; ... (p. 
33) 

IX. ‘Therefore the wise man 
seith in the xxiii. c®°. of Ecclesi- 
astici.., “be thou not medlid 
with the names of seintis,” that 
is, to swere bi seintis, ‘for thou 
schalt not be giltlees of hem.” 
Here lordis and prelatis moun 
see how thei don opin ydolatrie, 
whanne thei gessen to onoure 
seintis’... (p. 33). 

X. ‘How myche blood lordis 
scheden in werris, for pride and 
coveitise, by counceil of false 
prelatis, | confessouris, and 
prechouris, it passith mannis wit 
to telle fully in this lijf; but of 
scheding of blood and sleeing of 
pore men, bi withdrawing of 
almes, and in gevynge it to dede 
stockis, either stoonis, either to 
riche clerkis and feyned re- 
ligiouse, were to speke now, if 
a man hadde the spirit of goostly 
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A 


XI. Item, He saith ! that the 
very body of the Lord is not 
contained in the sacrament of 
the altar, but that men receiving 
it shall thereby keep in mind 
that Christ’s flesh was wounded 
and crucified for us. 


XII. Item, He damneth the 
university of Oxford, with ali de- 
grees and faculties in it, as art, 
civil, canon, and divinity, saying, 
that they hinder the true way 
to come to the knowledge of the 
laws of God and holy Scripture. 


B 

strengthe. Vow men knelyn, and 
preien, and offren faste to dede 
ymagis, that han neither hungir 
neither coold; and _ dispisen, 
beten, and sleen Cristen men, 
maad to the ymage and lycnesse 
of the Holy Trynite . . .’ (p. 34). 

XI. ‘Such a reule schal be 
kept in figuratif spechis, that so 
longe it be turned in mynde bi 
diligent consideracoun, til the 
expownyng either undirstonding 
be brought to the rewme of 
charite; . . . Crist seith, “if ye 
eten not the flesch of mannis 
sone and drinke not his blood, 
ye schulen not have lijf in you.” 
This speche semith to comaunde 
wickidnesse either cruelte, ther- 
fore it is a figuratif speche, and 
comaundith men to comune with 
Cristis passioun, and to kepe in 
mynde sweetly and _ profitably, 
that Cristis flesch was woundtd 
and crucified for us. Also whanne 
hooly scripture seith, “if thin 
enemy hungrith, . . .’ (p. 45). 

XII. ‘But alas! alas! alas! 
the moost abomynacoun that 
ever was herd among cristen 
clerkis is now purposid in Ynge- 
lond, ,.. and in ¢he cheef unt- 
versitee of oure reume, ... that 
no man schal lerne dyvypnite, 
neither hooly writ, no but he 
that hath doon his fourme in 
art.... This semith uttirly the 
develis purpos, that fewe men 
either noon schulen lerne and 


1 In the whole of the General Prologue we have found but one other 
passage which can be made to bear, directly or indirectly, upon ‘the 


sacrament of the altar’: 


‘See, ye lordis and prelatis, that maken unable curatis, for fleschly 
affeccioun and giftis, and specialy for pleyinge at the bere, and othere 
unleeful japis, what tresoun ye doon to God, and what harm to Cristis 
chirche and youre avaunseeis ; ye maken orrible abomynacoun of dis- 
coumfort stoonde in the hooly place, for ye make anticrist to stonde at the 
highe auter, in the stede of Crist, and trete the holy sacrament of Cristis 
flesch and his blood ful unworthily, and as Parisience seith, .. . &c. 
(Wycliffite Versions, Forshall and Madden, i. 32.) 
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kunne Goddis lawe; ... Loke 
now wher Oxunford is in thre 
orrible synnes. . . Sumtyme 
children and yunge men arsistris 
weren devout and clene as 
aungels, in comparisoun of 
othere, now men_  seyn thei 
ben ...; sumtyme cyvylians and 
canonistris were devout, and so 
bisy on her lernyng, that they 
tooken ful litil reste of bed, now 
men seyn...; sumtyme dyvynys 
weren ful hooly and devout, and 
dispisiden outtirly the world, and 
lyveden as aungels in meeknesse, 
clennesse, sovereyn chastite, and 
charite, and taughten treuly 
Goddis lawe in werk and word; 
now men seyn, thei ben as 
deligat of hir mouth and wombe, 
and as coveitouse as othere 
worldly men, and flateren, and 
maaken leesingis in preching, to 
eschewe bodyly persecuscoun, 
and to gete benefices,’ etc. (pp. 
I-2). 

XIII. [The whole of Chapter 

xv. (pp. 56-60) containing four 


XIII. Item, He defendeth 
the translation of the Bible and 


the holy Scripture into the Eng- 
lish tongue, which is prohibited 
by the laws of our mother, holy 
church.’ 


quarto pages, and including the 
passage quoted (see above, pp. 
289-90) by the writer of the 
article, ‘English Bible,’ in the 


Encyclopedia Britannica.| 


Here, upon these thirteen points, Dr. Gasquet has impaled 
himself and his unhappy theory. 

Of that theory it may be worth while to add a word. Its 
effect is to claim as a ‘Catholic version of our pre-Reforma- 
tion forefathers’ (p. 155), and ‘ the semi-official and certainly 
perfectly orthodox translation of the English Church’ (p. 
138),an English Bible, such as was denounced, in the sentence 
of Bishop Fitzjames of London on the person and body of 
Richard Hun, among books ‘heretical’ and ‘ condemned by 
law.’' There is nothing more to say. 

It appears, indeed, that the tradition, some centuries old, 
as to the origin of the first English Bible, has not been over- 


‘ 
1 Libros hereticos de jure damnatos; Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 
iv. 190. 
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thrown. The work of its editors, Messrs. Forshall and 
Madden, the work of two-and-twenty years, has stood the 
test of ‘ scientific investigation ’ as it is understood, at least, by 
Dr. Gasquet. Singular labours, singular powers, should have 
been found in support of his intrepid thesis. There is found, 
instead, a certain suave superiority of manner, with such other 
accompaniments as we have endeavoured to show. Our task, 
indeed, has not been a happyone. That it should have been 
left to accomplish, after a lapse of years, is a circumstance 
entirely honourable to letters. For several years nothing has 
stood between this theory and instant downfall but its author's 
implicit professions ' of knowledge, and explicit declarations 
upon matters of fact. Too acute not to look coldly upon his 
theory, his critics were too sensible of what was due to him 
to look beyond such declarations. They were almost bound 
to accept them by that usage of letters, which enjoins respect 
for a clear affirmation, perfectly unqualified and professedly 
informed. 

Upon one matter—we are far from saying upon one alone 
-—the author of these Essays has testified truly. He has 
borne unreserved, though possibly ill-considered, testimony to 
the faithfulness of these ‘heretical versions.’ ‘So far as I 
have been able to discover, however, from an examination of 
the two texts, there is nothing inconsistent with their having 
been the work of perfectly orthodox sons of Holy Church’ 
(p. 138). In this opinion we are glad to follow him, and we 
trust his authority will be sufficiently strong to commend it 
to other writers of his Communion. The translators of the 
Wyclifite Scriptures might now appeal, not only to their own 
work, but to the witness of an eminent Roman Catholic 
authority, in proof of the good faith they claimed. It is a 
claim which criticism has not overthrown. 





‘Holi chirche appreveth, not oneli the trewe translacioun of 
meene cristene men, stidefast in cristene feith, but also of open 
eretikis, that diden awei manie mysteries of Jhesu Crist bi gileful 
translacioun, as Jerom witnessith. . . . Myche more late [let] the 
chirche of Engelond appreve the trewe and hool translacioun of 
symple men, that wolden for no good in erthe, bi here witing and 
power, putte awei the leste truthe, yea, the leste lettre, either title, of 
holi writ, that berith substaunce, either charge.’ ” 


' In one place the profession, as regards the General Prologue, is 
very nearly explicit. ‘ Moreover, I can only repeat that it is hardly pos- 
sible to read the Prologue referred to without seeing that the author of 
this translation . . .’ &c. (p. 176). 

* Forshall and Madden, i. 58. 
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It is the true protestation of a true man, a man who 
knew no quietude and little ‘science,’ but still was, in his 
‘symple’ way, a lover of ‘the truth and peace.’ There is a 
prayer which shows that, heretic or none, John Purvey was 
not far from the kingdom of God or the sources of sound 
learning : 

‘God, of his grete merci, geve to us grace to lyve wel, 
and to seie the truthe in convenable manere !’ 














ArT. IL—THE CGECUMENICAL COUNCILS AND 
SOME QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 










A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the 
Christian Church. Second Series. Translated into 
English with Prolegomena and Explanatory Notes. 
Volume XIV. The Seven Ecumenical Councils of the 
Undivided Church, Their Canons and Dogmatic De- 
crees, together with the Canons of all the Local Synods 
which have received Ecumenical Acceptance. Edited 
with Notes gathered from the writings of the greatest 

scholars. By HENRY R. PERCIVAL, M.A.,,D.D. (Oxford 

and New York, 1900.) 












THE second series of the Lizdvary of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers has proved in some respects a little perplexing. It 
began to appear ‘under the editorial supervision’ of Dr. 
Wace and Dr. Schaff ‘in connexion with a number of 
patristic scholars of Europe and America. The title-pages 
of nine of the fourteen volumes have borne the names of Dr. 
Wace and Dr. Schaff as having thus exercised ‘editorial 
supervision.’ In one of these nine volumes there was a note 
that ‘ St. Cyril is issued under the editorial supervision of Dr. 
Wace, and St. Gregory Nazianzen under that of the trans- 
lators. In the first volume and in the third there was a pre- 
face.by Dr. Schaff; and in the fourth volume—Dr. Robert- 
son’s admirable work on St. Athanasius—and in the fifth by 
Dr. Wace. In the eighth volume, the preface by the 
translator contained a statement that ‘the editorship of Dr. 
Wace’ had ‘ terminated during the progress of ’ this volume. 
Five of the volumes, including the last, have appeared without 
the name of any general editor. When a series is announced 
with the names of two distinguished scholars as supervising 
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it, we question whether it is fair to subscribers to the series that 
some of the volumes should be, as we presume we may infer 
the five volumes to which we have referred have been, with- 
out such supervision. 

Another perplexing feature of the Lzbvary has been the 
extraordinary difference in the merits of different volumes. 
It is, of course, impossible that a number of writers will all 
produce equally good work. But in this series the difference 
has not been that of varying degrees of goodness. Some of 
the volumes have reached great excellence and deserved very 
high praise. Others have contained work of which it is not 
too much to say that it has been thoroughly bad. 

The concluding volume, Zhe Seven Ecumenical Councils 
of the Undivided Church, \ike the series of which it forms 
part, presents some difficulties to a reviewer. Let us say at 
once that the editor has brought together a great amount of 
valuable material. In his ‘General Introduction’ he has de- 
scribed the plan of his work as follows: 


‘ The reader will find given him in the English tongue, so far as 
they have come down to us, all the doctrinal definitions of the Seven 
Ecumenical Councils (councils which have always, and still do, re- 
ceive the unqualified acceptance of both East and West), and all the 
canons, disciplinary and doctrinal, which were enacted bythem. To 
these has been added a translation in full of all the canons of the 
local synods which received the approval and sanction of the aforesaid 
Ecumenical Councils. Besides this, as throwing light upon the sub- 
ject, large extracts from the Acta have been given, in fact all that 
seemed to illustrate the decrees ; and, that nothing might be lacking, 
in an appendix has been placed a collection of all the non-synodal 
canons which have received the sanction of the Ecumenical Synods, 
the “Canons of the Apostles” (so-called) being given in full, and 
the others in a shortened form, for the most part in the words of the 
admirable and learned John Johnson. ‘This then is the text of the 
volume ; but it is manifest that it stood in need of much comment 
to make its meaning clear to the reader, even if well informed on 
ordinary matters. To provide for this, to each synodal canon there 
has been added the Ancient Epitome. ... To this Epitome have 
been added Notes, taken from most of the great commentators, and 
Excursuses, largely made up from the writings of the greatest theo- 
logians, canonists, archzologists, etc., with regard to whom and their 
writings, all the information that seems necessary the reader will 
find in the Bibliographical Introduction’ (p. xi). 


Dr. Percival is careful to disclaim originality. For the 
councils, following, for the most part, the text given in 
Labbe and Cossart’s Concilia, he has used existing transla- 


tions, compared them with the original, and either reproduced 
X2 
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or altered them. Where he has been unable to meet with 
translations into English, the work of translating has been 
done by himself and his friends, of whom he mentions the 
Rev. W. McGarvey, the Rev. F. A. Sanborn, and the Rev. 
1.. Hoskins. The notes are nearly all from earlier writers, in 
some cases translated from Greek or Latin commentators, in 
other cases taken from works which, in their original form 
or in translations, exist in English. The introductions and 
excursuses consist chiefly, though not entirely, of lengthy ex- 
tracts from other writers. 

It is obvious that in all this there is, as we have said, 
a great deal of valuable material. Dr. Percival has given us 
in English, in one small quarto volume of less than 700 pages 
of good type, matter very much of which has hitherto been 
difficult of access for ordinary readers. We have the greatest 
sympathy with his desire to make the decisions and proceed- 
ings of the early Church more generally and fully known. 
But we are obliged to add that the execution of his work is 
by no means so good as it ought to have been. The attempts 
at supplying the historical setting of the Councils, their con- 
stitution, and proceedings are most inadequate. While the 
gist of the canons or other documents translated is correctly 
given, a lack of exact scholarship is often evident, and, in 
matters of detail, there are actual blunders. The translations 
of the notes of the Greek canonists, which we take to be Dr. 
Percival’s own work, though not seriously misleading, are not 
wholly satisfactory. There are very annoying mistakes in 
spelling, and in the accents of Greek words, which look 
as if the proofs had not been corrected with sufficient care. 
It is not pleasant, for instance, for one’s eye to be arrested by 
such forms as Sozoman, Gervdnuder, pain beni, crimena, 
évwoor, and @éos, and to find the distinguished French liturgio- 
logist referred to as M. Pierre Battifol (pp. 134, 619), Mr. 
Battifol (p. 134), Dr. Battifol (p. 135), Dr. Batiffol (p. 159), 
and Batifol (p. 622). And we are by no means sure that the 
insertion of the very lengthy extracts from the works of, 
among others, Lightfoot, Bright, Duchesne, Hefele, and 
Harnack, which make up a great part of the notes and 
excursuses, is fair to the eminent writers or the publishers of 
the books from which the extracts are made. For instance, 
the ‘excursus on the words yevynOévta ov tromOévra’ in the 
Creed of Nicwza (pp. 4-7) is taken bodily from Lightfoot’s 
edition of ,St. Ignatius ;' the ‘excursus on the subsequent 
history of the Easter question’ (pp. 55-6) is similarly borrowed 

1 Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, i. ii. 90-4. 
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from Hefele;' and the translation of the Tome of St. Leo 
(pp. 254-8) is that contained in a valuable work by Dr. 
Bright.” 

Our object in the present article is less to discuss the 
merits and faults of Dr. Percival’s work than to consider 
several points of theological and practical importance of which 
we have been reminded by the perusal of his book. The 
first of these is the impressive sense, pervading the legisla- 
tion of primitive Christianity, that the Church is the guardian 
of a revealed religion. At the first Ecumenical Council, that 
of Nica, Arians and Catholics, however much they might 
disagree as to the inferences which might be drawn from a 
position common to them both, were in agreement that the 
truth about the Son of God was comprised in the teaching 
about Him contained in the Holy Scripture ; and the work 
of the orthodox bishops at the Council was described by St. 
Athanasius as having been ‘to collect the sense of the 
Scriptures.’* It was not, indeed, that this ‘sense’ was then 
newly ‘collected.’ St. Athanasius points out that the work 
of collecting it was one which the bishops ‘ were compelled ’ 
‘again’ * to do because of the subtleties by which the Arians 
evaded the natural meaning of words and phrases. In his 
own great defence of the doctrine of the Deity of our Lord, 
while he again and again expounds that it is in conformity 
with, and the necessary outcome of, the teaching of Holy 
Scripture, he says also ‘ what our fathers have delivered, this 
is truly doctrine,’ and describes ‘ what is not from our fathers | 
but has been now devised’ as the departure from the sound 
faith which St. Paul foretold.“ The Second Cécumenical 
Council, the Council of Constantinople of A.D. 381, described 
itself as ‘ratifying the confession of faith of the Nicene 
Fathers, and anathematizing the heresies which have sprung 
up contrary to it.’’ In its first canon it declared, ‘The confession 

* Hefele, History of the Councils, i. 328-31 (English translation). 

* Bright, Select Sermons of St. Leo the Great on the Incarnation 
(edition 2), pp. 109-23. Dr. Percival quotes so freely that we are sur- 
prised that in the introduction on the cecumenicity and teaching of the 
Seventh Council there is no reference to the paper read by Mr. W. J. 
Birkbeck at the Church Congress of 1895, reported in the Guardian of 
October 16, 1895, or to the article in our pages in July 1896. 

° St. Athanasius, De Decr. Nic. Syn. 20, cvvayayeiv éx trav Tpapav thy 
Siavoiav. Cf. the whole treatise, and especially §§ 18-21. 

4 Lbid., § 20, nuayxdaOnoar kai adroi avdis. 

5 Ibid. § 4. 

* Idem, Orat. c. Ar. i. 8. 


* Council of Constantinople of 381, Letter to Theodosius, Hard., Conc. 
i. 808. 
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of faith of the three hundred and eighteen fathers, who were 
assembled at Nicza in Bithynia, shall not be abolished, but 
shall remain firm.’' The bishops who formed the Council 
of Constantinople of A.D. 382, who were ‘very nearly the 
same bishops who had been present at the Second General 
Council,’” wrote in their synodical letter a brief statement of 
the position they had taken up at the Cécumenical Council 
of the preceding year. After saying that through the envoys 
they were sending to the synod to be held at Rome they 
were making manifest their ‘zeal for the sound faith,’ they 
went on: 

‘For we, whether we have endured persecutions, or tribulations, 
or the threats of monarchs, or the cruelties of rulers, or some other 
trial at the hands of the heretics, have borne these for the sake of the 
faith of the gospel which was ratified at Nica in Bithynia by the 
three hundred and eighteen holy fathers under the guidance of God. 
For this which we have been at pains to preserve ought to be 
sufficient for you and for us and for all who do not wrest the word 
of the true faith. It is the most ancient faith. It is in accordance with 
our Baptism. It teaches us to believe in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, and consequently in one 
Godhead and Power and Essence of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost, the dignity being equal and the majesty co- 
eternal, in three wholly perfect Subsistences, or three perfect Persons. 
... We also preserve unperverted the doctrine of the Incarnation of 
the Lord, receiving the tradition * that the dispensation of the flesh is 
not without soul, or without reason, or imperfect, and being fully con- 
vinced that the Word of God was perfect before the ages and be- 
came perfect man in the last days for our salvation.’ * 


The Third G&cumenical Council was that of Ephesus in 
A.D. 431. In the letter addressed to the Council by Pope 
Celestine he urged the bishops to announce that teaching 
which was derived from the Apostles,’ and to contend for the 
Catholic faith.’ In their reply the bishops described the work 
of the Council, and assigned as the reason for the approval of 
the letters of St. Cyril that they were ‘in no respect dis- 
cordant with the Scriptures inspired by God, or with the faith 
which has been handed down, which was set forth in the great 
synod by the holy fathers who assembled at Nicza,’? and as 
the reason for the condemnation of Nestorius that his teach- 


' Council of Constantinople of 381, canon I. 

* Hefele, History of the Counctls, ii. 378 (English translation). 

3 rapabex dpevor. ' Theodoret, “2st. Ecc. v. 9. 

® Council of Ephesus, Act. ii.; Hard., Covc. i. 1469, arayyed\déobw 
map tpav Tad mapa Tav drootéAwy mpoxnpuxG€rta. 

° Lbid. 

7 Ibid, Act. v.; Hard., Conc. i. 1505. 
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ing was ‘wholly alien from the faith of the apostles and the 
gospel.’' The Fourth CEcumenical Council was held at 
Chalcedon in A.D. 451. In the first session the letter of 
St. Cyril of Alexandria to John of Antioch was read. In it 
was the following passage : 


‘Concerning the Virgin Mother of God how we both think and 
say, and concerning the manner of the Incarnation of the Only 
Begotten Son of God, we will speak briefly, necessarily, not by way 
of addition, but as a full completion, as we have received from the 
beginning from the divine Scriptures and from the tradition of the 
holy fathers.’ ? 


The Tome of St. Leo, also read to the Council, appealed 
chiefly to the evidence of Holy Scripture,* but also to the 
creed confessed by the whole body of the faithful.‘ After the 
reading of the Tome the bishops exclaimed, 


‘ This is the faith of the fathers. This the faith of the apostles. 
Thus do we all believe. Thus do the orthodox believe. Anathema 
to him who does not so believe. Peter has spoken thus through 
Leo. Thus did the apostles teach. Piously and truly has Leo 
taught. Thus taught Cyril. Eternal be the memory of Cyril. Leo 
and Cyril taught alike. Thus taught Leo and Cyril. Anathema to 
him who does not so believe. This is the true faith. Thus are 
we, the orthodox, minded. This is the faith of the fathers.’ ® 


In the definition of the faith which was affirmed by the 
Council, after the recitation of the Creed of Nicza in its 
shorter and in its longer form, and an assertion that this was 
sufficient in itself, but that heretics had brought in new errors, 
it was said : 


‘The holy, great, and cecumenical synod now present, wishing to 
exclude every device of theirs against the truth, teaching fully the 
doctrine which from the beginning has remained unshaken, has 
decreed in the first place that the confession of faith of the three 
hundred and eighteen holy fathers remain unhurt; and on account 
of those who contend against the Holy Ghost it ratifies the doctrine 
afterwards delivered concerning the Essence of the Spirit by the one 
hundred and fifty holy fathers who were assembled in the imperial 
city, which they made known unto all, not as though they were sup- 
plying something omitted by their predecessors, but distinctly declar- 
ing by means of written testimonies their belief concerning the Holy 
Ghost against those who were attempting to set aside His Sovereignty ; 
and on account of those who would fain corrupt the mystery of the 

1 Council of Ephesus, Act. v., Hard., Come. i. 1505. 
? Council of Chalcedon, Act. i., Hard., Cove. ii. 121. 
3 St. Leo, ZZ. xxviii., Bassi. 

4 St. Leo, ZZ. xxviii. 2. 

®> Council of Chalcedon, Act. ii., Hard., Cove. ii. 305. 
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Incarnation,' shamelessly and senselessly affirming that He who was 
born of Holy Mary was mere man, it has accepted the synodical 
epistles of blessed Cyril, pastor of the Church of Alexandria, to 
Nestorius and to the Orientals, as being in harmony with those con- 
fessions of faith,” for the refutation of the mad folly of Nestorius, and 
as an interpretation of the salutary symbol for those who in godly 
zeal desire to know its meaning ; to which also it has suitably joined, 
for the confirmation of the orthodox doctrines, the epistle of the 
ruler of the greatest and elder Rome, the most blessed and most holy 
Archbishop Leo, written to the sainted Archbishop Flavian, for the 
overthrow of the heresy of Eutyches, inasmuch as it agrees with the 
confession of the great Peter, and is, as it were, a common pillar 
against the heretical. . . . Wherefore, following the holy fathers, we 
all with one voice fully teach our Lord Jesus Christ . . . even as the 
prophets from the beginning spake concerning Him, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ has instructed us, and the symbol of the fathers has 
delivered to us. Wherefore, these things having been formulated by 
us with all possible exactness and attention, the holy and cecumenical 
synod decrees that it shall be unlawful for any one to bring forward 
a different confession of faith,*® whether by writing, or composing, or 
holding, or teaching others.’ 4 


After the reading of the definition the bishops exclaimed, 


‘ This is the faith of the fathers. . . . This is the faith of the apostles. 
‘To this we all agree. Thus we are all minded.’® 


In A.D. 553 the Fifth Cecumenical Council was held at 
Constantinople. In the speech of the imperial commissary, 
Constantine, he, evidently expressing what he believed to be 
in accordance with the mind of the bishops at the Council, 
spoke of the need of any statement of the faith being put 
forth ‘as the holy apostles and the holy fathers and the four 
councils have done.’® The bishops of the Council themselves 
declared that, as a preliminary to their work, 


‘Being gathered together, before all things we have briefly con- 
fessed that we hold that faith which our Lord Jesus Christ, true 
God, delivered to His holy apostles, and through them to the holy 
churches, and which the holy fathers and doctors who succeeded 
them delivered to the peoples committed to their care ;’7 


and that, in their condemnation of heresy, they lighted for 
themselves ‘the light of knowledge from the divine Scriptures 


1 THs oikovopias. ” dppodious ovoas. 

* érépav miotw. 

‘ Council of Chalcedon, Act. v., Hard., Come. ii. 453-6. 

® Jbid., Hard., Conc. ii. 456. 

* Council of Constantinople (553), Coll. vii, Hard., Cone. iii. 173. 
For the authenticity of the part of this speech which is in only one MS., 
see Hefele, History of the Councils. iv., 323, note *. 

* Jbid., Coll. viii., Hard., Cozc. iii. 189. 
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and the teaching of the fathers.’' So also the Sixth CEcu- 
menical Council, held at Constantinople in A.D. 680 and 681, 
declared : 


‘We have examined the synodical letter of Sophronius of holy 
memory, once patriarch of the holy city of Christ our God, Jerusalem; 
and, as we have found it to be in harmony with the true faith and in 
accordance with the teachings of the apostles and the holy approved 
fathers, we have judged it to be orthodox and have received it as 
profitable to the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.’ ? 


The Council also described itself as ‘following the five 
holy CéEcumenical Councils and the holy and approved 
fathers, * and as defining the faith 


‘according as the prophets from the beginning have taught and 
Jesus Christ Himself has instructed us, and the symbol of the holy 
fathers has delivered to us :’ 4 


and, in the letter to Pope Agatho I., thus spoke of its work: 


‘Upon us shone the grace of the All-holy Spirit, bestowing His 
power through your continual prayer, so that we might root out every 
tare and every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit, and command- 
ing that they should be consumed wirh fire. And, agreeing in heart 
and tongue and hand, we have put forth, by the assistance of the life- 
giving Spirit, a definition most free from error and most certain, not 
removing the ancient landmarks, as it is said, which God forbid, but 
abiding by the testimonies of the holy and approved fathers.’ ® 


The Seventh CEcumenical Council was held at Nicza in 
A.D. 787. Its view of the principles underlying its work is 
not different from that of the first six Councils. The defini- 
tion of the Council contains the words: 


‘Thus the teaching of our holy fathers is strengthened, that is, the 
tradition of the Catholic Church, which has received the Gospel from 
one end to the other. Thus we follow Paul, who spoke in Christ, 
and all the company of the divine apostles and the holy fathers, hold- 
ing fast the traditions which we have received ;’ ® 


in the exclamations which followed the signing of the defini- 
tion it was said : 


‘ This is the faith of the apostles. This is the faith of the orthodox. 
‘This is the faith which has made the world firm. . . . We follow the 


Council of Constantinople (553), Coll. viii., Hard., Come. iii. 194. 
Ibid. (680-1), Act. xiii., Hard., Come. iii. 1333. 

Lbid., Act. xviii., Hard., Conc. iii. 1400. 

Lbid. 

5 Jbid., Hard., Conc. iii. 1440. 

® Council of Nicza (787), Act. vii., Hard., Come. iv. 456. 
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ancient legislation of the Catholic Church. We guard the laws of 


the fathers. We anathematize those who add anything to or take any- 
thing away from the Catholic Church ;’ ! 


and in the letter addressed by the Council to the Emperor 
Constantine VI. and the Empress Irene the following passage 
occurs : 


‘Following the traditions of the apostles and the fathers, we are 
bold to speak, being of one mind in the concord given by the All- 
holy Spirit ; and being all brought together in one, having the tradi- 
tion of the Catholic Church in harmony with us, we are in accord 
with the agreeing voices set forth by the Six Holy C&cumenical 
Councils.’ ? 


This, then, is the mind which animated the Seven CEcu- 
menical Councils of the Catholic Church. They proclaimed 
definite dogmas which they regarded as accurate expressions 
of certain truth. Their confidence that these dogmas were 
in accordance with the will of God was so great that they 
deemed it right and necessary to exclude from Christian Com- 
munion those who would not accept them. And, in many 
cases, those who resolved on this course were men of large 
minds and wide sympathies and affectionate dispositions. 
To study closely the writings of St. Athanasius—to mention 
what is perhaps the most notable instance of all—is to see in 
him one who was keenly alive to the claims of truth, earnestly 
desirous of understanding the position of those with whom, 
to a greater or less extent, he disagreed, and of a very tender 
heart.2 Yet it is he whose life and work are, beyond all 
others, associated with the strongest possible insistence on the 
Nicene definition of the faith. 

To afford a moral justification of the practical attitude of 
the great Councils, there is need of a background. Excom- 
munications are not weapons to be lightly used. To deprive 
any of Christian Communion is either the performance of an 
imperative duty or the infliction of a wicked wrong. If the 
great councils were right in imposing that awful penalty, there 
must have been reason of the strongest kind. 

We can imagine an attitude, for which in the abstract 
there might be very much to be said, widely different from 
that taken up by the early Church. Let us, it might have 
been urged, teach as clearly as we can what we believe to be 


1 Council of Nicaea (787), Act. vii., Hard., Comc. iv. 469. 

2 Jbid., Hard., Conc. iv. 473. 

* See Bright, Lessons from the Lives of three great Fathers, pp. 27- 
47. 
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true ; let us State, without any compromise or any modifica- 
tion, our own belief in all its fulness and all its range ; but let 
us abstain from condemning anybody else; let it be suffi- 
cient for us to assert the truth without denying the falsehood ; 
let us leave others to take whatever they can, be it much or 
little, of our complete faith ; above all, let us be careful not 
to deprive one single soul, with whatever strange and inde- 
fensible beliefs, of the high privilege, nay, as we teach, the 
necessary food, of partaking in the Christian Sacraments. 

Such a position is, in itself, reasonable enough. Certainly, 
too, it is not without attraction. In our own days a line of 
action greatly resembling it has been advocated from more 
than one standpoint. 

Yet a policy of this kind would be almost the antithesis 
of that adopted by the Church in the period of the great 
Councils. Elaborate precautions were used and the greatest 
care was taken before any opinion was formally condemned. 
But, when complete investigation had been made and due 
thought given, a sharp line was definitely drawn, on one side 
of which was the faith of Christians, on the other side of 
which was deadly error. 

The passages we have quoted from the documents which 
give us the proceedings of the Councils explain the attitude 
of the early Church. It was able to go tothe extreme length 
of depriving Christian souls of Christian fellowship and the 
means of covenanted grace because it was defending no 
merely human opinion but the revealed truth of God, and 
was the guardian of a trust which God had committed to its 
care, 

‘ The faith of the fathers.’ ‘The faith of the apostles.’ 
In these expressions is found a large part of the explanation 
of the policy of the Church. Deciding that policy was the 
conviction that, as St. Irenzus said, ‘ into the Church, as a rich 
man into a bank, the apostles poured most fully all things 
which are of the truth’;!' that, in the words of the same 
writer, ‘the light of God has been committed to the Church’ ;? 
that ‘in the Church God has set apostles, prophets, teachers, 
and all the rest of the operation of the Spirit,’ * so that ‘ where 
is the Church, there also is the Spirit of God, and where is 
the Spirit of God, there is the Church and all grace, and the 
Spirit is truth’;* and that in the apostolic succession is the 
‘gift of truth.’*® In the belief in a tradition of truth handed 


1 St. Irenaeus, C. Her. Ill. iv. 1. 2 Tbid. V. xx. I. 
3 Jbid. U1. xxiv. 1. 4 Tbid. 
5 Ibid. 1V. xxvi. 2. 
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down from the apostles, and in the belief in the guidance of 
the Church by the Holy Ghost, was a constraining principle 
insisting that what had been received must be kept, and that 
as to the way of keeping it the Church would be guided by 
God Himself. 

But behind this belief in an apostolical tradition and a 
Divine guidance there was a further conviction. It was that 
the Son of God Himself, the eternal truth, the Word and 
Wisdom of God, Himself truly God, had revealed to His 
apostles that which they committed to the Church. ‘As the 
Lord Jesus Christ has instructed us’ are the words of Chal- 
cedon. ‘That faith which our Lord Jesus Christ, true God, 
delivered to His holy apostles, and through them to the holy 
churches,’ and ‘As Jesus Christ Himself has instructed us’ 
were the phrases used at Constantinople in 553 and 681. 

Here, then, is the justification of the dogmatism of the 
(Ecumenical Councils. They were declaring truth which 
came to them from the teaching of Almighty God Himself. 

Much has been said and written of late about the appeal 
of the Church of England to primitive Christianity. There 
are some who have seen in this appeal a sign of the Catho- 
licity and practical power of the English Church. There are 
others who, under whatever guise, show at least a suspicion 
that in such an appeal there is something antiquated, and 
that, however interesting it may be from a sentimental point 
of view to trace a likeness and a connexion between ourselves 
and Christianity in its primitive forms, for all practical pur- 
poses a primitive religion is of as little value as a primitive 
civilization, and there is no better rea’son for holding to the 
principles of the early Church than there is for keeping any- 
thing else which has been outgrown. And it is openly said 
by very many that we are now standing on a higher level 
than any which was possible in the first centuries of the 
Christian era, and that we have a clearer vision both of 
human needs and of truth as a whole than any who lived in 
those centuries could reach. 

Certainly, the present age has its gains. Among them 
have been growth and progress in precision of thought, in the 
power of co-ordinating ideas, in scientific method, and in the 
sense of historical proportion. There have come, too, a 
keener care for the value of evidence, a greater distrust of 
considerations merely a priori, and a wider outlook on the 
world and the universe. All this has given fresh opportu- 
nities for ascertaining the facts of history and for gaining 
accurate knowledge of the real state of religion and society 
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in long bygone times. It has—to refer to the matter 
which is now in view—enabled us to know more about the 
history and work of the Church in its earliest days than was 
once the case. 

It does not follow that the bent of the times, whether it 
is called the ‘ Zeitgeist ’ or ‘modern thought ’ or by any other 
name, is a guide which has superseded the traditional action 
of the historical Church. The primitive Church, as we have 
seen, acted upon very definite lines. The C&cumenical 
Councils allowed themselves a dogmatism of the strongest 
kind. The justification for their methods was their belief that 
the truths which they asserted and protected had been re- 
vealed by God and committed to the Church as a sacred trust. 

If there is no such thing as a revelation of certain truth ; 
if the Bible is only a collection of works of very keen human 
insight ; if the teaching of our Lord is only the most wonderful 
expression of high and deep moral and spiritual thought ; if 
there is no such thing as a deposit of the faith supernaturally 
made known and divinely guarded, then it may well be said 
that the dogmatism of the primitive Church, however ex- 
cusable in a bygone age, would be narrow-minded intolerance 
in our own times, and that the decisions of the CEcumenical 
Councils, however historically interesting, are no more to us 
than the marks of the thought of those centuries through 
which men passed in the quest of truths about which our 
judgment is more trustworthy than that of any earlier time. 

But, on the other hand, if there has been a revelation of 
God ; if He Himself has spoken in the Bible ; if the words of 
our Lord are the infallible utterances of one who is personally 
God ; if the Church has been made to be the storehouse of 
truth as being the mystical body of Christ and the home on 
earth of the Holy Ghost, then the appeal to the GEcumenical 
Councils is no piece of antiquated sentiment, but can justify 
itself at the bar of reason as a means whereby man can learn 
the truths it is of supreme importance that he should know. 

On the latter hypothesis—and, at any rate, it is the hypo- 
thesis of the Christian religion—the appeal of the Church of 
England to the primitive Church is a right appeal, and the 
cause for regret is not that it is made, but that many in the 
body which makes it should forget its real significance as the 
assertion of an objective faith once for all delivered to the 
saints, and that many should seem to treat lightly the con- 
viction which runs through all the great Ccuncils that those 
who impair in any way the Incarnation of the Son of God 
are imperilling that which is the one hope of the world. 
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If a revealed faith was a trust to the C&cumenical 
Councils, it is a trust also to us. If for the men of the 
primitive Church practical religion was based on theology, 
and theology on revelation, it cannot be otherwise with our- 
selves. 

Besides maintaining the revealed faith, the GEcumenical 
Councils performed the work of practical legislation. Their 
disciplinary canons cover very extensive ground. It will be 
sufficient for our present purpose that we should briefly 
mention matters which are dealt with in the First Ecumenical 
Council, that of Nicza of A.D. 325. The twenty canons of 
this great council legislate as to the persons who are fit to be 
clergy,' the behaviour of the clergy in moral matters and in 
matters of ecclesiastical discipline,’ the method of the appoint- 
ment of bishops,’ the privileges of metropolitans,‘ the regula- 
tion of the spheres of work of the clergy,’ the persons who 
may be catechumens® or communicants,’ the need of securing 
that the dying be not deprived of communion,’ and the 
ceremonial to be used in church. To explain these canons 
and those passed by other councils of the primitive Church, 
it is necessary to remember that the Church was regarded as 
a corporate body, a self-governing society. This is the 
principle which runs through all the legislation of which the 
early Christian centuries are full. It is for the Church to 
decide what is the faith, who they are who are to be admitted 
to Communion or withheld from it, how services are to be 
conducted and discipline ministered. This principle is to be 
seen, as we have indicated,in the Nicene canons. Those who 
will take the trouble to read through the records of the other 
councils will find it everywhere the same. 

The conception of the Church as a self-governing society, 
thus found in the history of the Church’s work, is in harmony 
with the indications in the New Testament. Our Lord 
Himself taught that the Church was to have the power of 
dealing with offenders by way of discipline '° as well as the 

1 Council of Nicza (325), canons 1,2 2, 8, 9, TO, 19. 

2 Jbid. canons 3, 17, 18. lbid. canon 4. 

4 Jbid. canons 6, 7. ’ Ibid. canons 15, 16. 

® bid. canon 14. * [bid. canons 5, 11, 12, 13, 19. 

* Jbid. canon 13. ° Jbid. canons 18, 20. 

10 St. Matt. xviii. 15-17. We are unable to accept ‘the opinion of 
Dr. Hort, expressed in his Zhe Christian Ecclesia, pp. 9-10, that the 
word exkAnoia in this passage denotes ‘the Jewish community, apparently 
the Jewish local community, to which the injured person and the offender 
both belonged,’ because (1) our Lord had already, in St. Matt. xvi. 18, 


used deshaoia to denote the Christian Church, and (2) our Lord is 
addressing His disciples in St. Matt. xviii. 15-17 evidently with the 
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authority to forgive sins.' There are instances of the actual 
administration of such discipline in the Acts of the Apostles ” 
and the Epistles of St. Paul;* and St. Paul refers to the 
whole ordering of the lives of Christians as forming part of 
the work of the Church. The teaching of the New Testa- 
ment as a whole exhibits the society founded by our Lord as 
a body which realizes the forecast which might have been 
formed of it from the position and authority of the Jewish 
Church, as it accounts for the life and work of the Christian 
Church in the time succeeding the days of the apostles. 
When St. Clement of Rome in the closing years of the first 
century, and St. Ignatius in the opening years of the second 
century, assume and assert the authority of the rulers of the 
Church in the community of Christians,®? they bear witness 
to a principle which is involved in the teaching of Holy 
Scripture as well as found to be in operation in the recorded 
history of the later centuries. 

It is true that the Christian Emperors were in a somewhat 
close relation to the work of the Church. Each of the Seven 
(Ecumenical Councils was summoned by an Emperor: the 
First Council of Niczea by Constantine the Great,® the Council 
of Constantinople of A.D. 381 by Theodosius I.,’ the Council 
of Ephesus by Theodosius II. and Valentinian III.,° the 
Council of Chalcedon by Marcian and Valentinian III.,° the 
Council of Constantinople of A.D. 553 by Justinian,'’® the 
Council of Constantinople of A.D. 680 and 681 by Constan- 


powers which were to be bestowed on the Christian Church in view: see 
vv. 18-20. Cf. Church Quarterly Review, January 1898, p. 314. 

1 St. John, xx. 22-3. 

? Acts, v. I-10, viil. 13-24. 

* ECF: Ws:3-5 395.1 St: Timi. 20. 

* Eg. 1 Cor. v. 9-12; 1 St. Tim. i. 20, v. 20. 

» See, e.g, St. Clement of Rome, Ad Cor. i. 42-4, 57; St. Ignatius, 
Ad Eph. 2, 4,5; Ad Magn. 7. 

®° Eusebius, Vita Const. iii. 5-6. That Constantine should have 
summoned the Council is more remarkable because at the time he was 
not baptized. He was baptized shortly before his death by Eusebius, 
Bishop of Nicomedia: see Eusebius, V¢a Const. iv. 61-2; Socrates, H.E. 
i. 39; Sozomen, H.£. ii. 34; Theodoret, H.Z. i. 32; St. Ambrose, 
De obit. Theod. 40; St. Jerome, Chron. s. a. 354. The evidence for 
this is too early and strong for it to be credible that Constantine was 
baptized at an earlier date by Silvester, Bishop of Rome: see Lider 
Pontificalis, xxxiii. (i. 47, ed. Mommsen). 

7 Socrates, H7.£. v. 8; Sozomen, HZ. vii. 7; Theodoret, H.Z. v. 7 
(v. 9 refers to the Council of A.b. 382, not the Second (Ecumenical 
Council). 

* Council of Ephesus, p. I. cap. xix. xx.; Hard., Cone. i. 1343-8. 

* Council of Chalcedon, p. I. ep. xxx.—xxxvi.; Hard., Cone. ii. 45-52. 

© Council of Constantinople (553), coll. i.; Hard., Come. iii. 56. 
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tine IV.,' and the Second Council of Nicza by the Emperor 
Constantine VI. and the Empress Irene.” 

It is true, also, that the Emperors were present at Councils 
either personally or by means of representatives,* and that 
they gave civil sanction to the decrees of the councils after 
they had been enacted by the Church.‘ 

But it is clear that in all this the work of legislation 
appertained to the Church; and that, however much the 
Emperors may at times have been inclined to attempt to 
seize a position which was not rightly theirs, this fact was 
recognized by the State as well as acted on by the Church. 


1 Council of Constantinople (680 and 681), Act. i.; Hard., Coste. iii. 
1056. 

2 Council of Niczea (787), Divalis sacra, Hard., Conc. iv.21-4; Act i, 
Hard., Conc. iv. 36. 

3 Constantine I. was present at Nicza (325): see Eusebius, Vzta 
Const. iii. 10; Socrates, H.E. i. 8; Sozomen, #.£. i. 19. Theodosius I. 
did not attend, either personally or by representatives, the sessions of 
the Council of Constantinople (381), though he was present in the city 
and in close intercourse with the bishops: see Socrates, H.£Z. v. 8; 
Sozomen, H.£. vii. 7; Theodoret, H.Z. v. 7. The Emperors were 
represented at Ephesus; see Council of Ephesus, p. i. cap. xx., Hard., 
Conc. i. 1345-8. Marcian was represented at Chalcedon, and was 
present at the sixth session; see Council of Chalcedon, Act i., vi., Hard., 
Conc. ii. 53, 463-5. Neither Justinian nor his representatives were 
present at the actual proceedings of the Council of Constantinople (553), 
though his envoys were admitted on some occasions to make communi- 
cations: see Council of Constantinople (553), coll. i., ii., vii., Hard., Cove. 
iii. 54, 68, 171. Constantine IV. was present at Constantinople (680-1) : 
see Council of Constantinople (680-1), Act. i.; Hard., Conc. iii. 1056. 
The Empress and Emperor were represented at Niczea in 787, and were 
present at the last session: see Council of Nicaea (787), Act., i, viii., 
Hard., Conc. iv. 33-40, 481-5. 

* For Nicza (325), see Eusebius, Vzta Const. iii. 17-20; Socrates, 
H..E.i.9; Sozomen, H.£. i. 21; Gelasius of Cyzicus, Act. Conc. Nic. 
ii. 36. For Constantinople (381), see Socrates, H.Z£. v.8; Sozomen, H.£. 
vii. 9. For Ephesus, see Council of Ephesus, ZZ. Cath. cap. xvii., Hard., 
Cone. i. 1616; cf. Mansi, Covc. v. 255. For Chalcedon, see Council of 
Chalcedon, p. iii. cap. iii.-xiii.; Hard., Conc. ii. 660-88. For Constan- 
tinople (553), see Zonaras, Avna/es, xiv. 8. (The value of the testimony 
of Zonaras about this Council may be questioned ; but there is no reason 
for doubting his statement as to the Emperor.) For Constantinople 
(680-1), see Council of Constantinople (680-1), Edict. Const., Hard., 
Conc. iii. 1445-57. The decrees of Nicza (787) were signed by the 
Empress Irene and the Emperor Constantine VI.: see Council of Nicza 
(787), Act. viii., Hard., Conc. iv. 485. There is no record of the sanction 
of the State having been subsequently given by a formal edict ; but the 
words of Hefele (//7story of the Councils, v. 391, English translation) are 
reasonable, ‘ The energetic character of the Empress Irene, in connexion 
with the pliableness of the Byzantine clergy, leaves us no reason fox 
doubting that, so long as she remained in possession of power, that is, 
until the year 802, the decrees of the Seventh Cécumenical Council of 
Niczea were retained in full force.’ 
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sini Thus, to quote a few instances out of many which might 
be mentioned, we find the following statements made by 


_ Councils, bishops, and Emperors : = 
that The Third CEcumenical Council, writing to the Emperors 
after Theodosius II. and Valentinian III., described the work ac- 
complished by the Council in the condemnation of Nestorius 
~“— and appealed to them to 
. the ‘ order that the decrees set forth by the GEcumenical Holy Council 
st to for the confirmation of godliness, against Nestorius and his impious 
was opinion, may have their own force, being ratified by the approval 
ch. and assent of Your Piety ; ! 
nc. iii and the same Council, writing to Pope Celestine, while it 
mentioned that it had met by the orders of the Emperors, 
Act 1, spoke of the substance of its proceedings as if wholly indepen- 
Vita dent of them.? The Second CEcumenical Council addressed 
sius I. Theodosius I.: 
jons of ‘ Having met together at Constantinople in accordance with the 
" 7 letter of Your Piety, we first renewed union among ourselves, and 
yr then we pronounced short definitions, ratifying the confession of 
Hard. faith of the fathers at Niczea and anathematizing the heresies which 
a wns have sprung up in opposition to it. Moreover, for the sake of the 
Hard., good order of the Church, we have enacted certain canons. All 
; were this we append to our letter. We therefore pray Your Piety to con- 
> (553)» firm the decision of the Council, so that, as you honoured the 
nmuni- Church by the letters in which it was convoked, so also you may set 
bane: your seal to the conclusion which has been decreed.’ 
}OO— . 
1 _ The Emperors Theodosius II. and Valentinian III. wrote 


i., viii., to the Third GEcumenical Council that they had sent Can- 
; didian to the Council as their representative, 


tes ‘ ' ; ; 
ve "Nie ‘to have no share in the discussions which may take place about 
n, H.E. doctrine ; for it is unlawful that one who is not on the list of the most 
_ Hard., holy bishops should mingle in the questions of the Church.’ 4 
uncil of . : , 
‘onstan- The Emperor Marcian addressed the Fourth CEcumenical 
stimony Council in the words, 
) reason so 
ntinople ‘Our will to be present at the Council is that we may ratify those 
, Hard., things which are done, not that we may exercise any power.’ 
by the : ; a : : 
f Nicaea And Constantine the Great, in giving circulation to the 
ae decisions of the First Council of Nicza, said : 
- bu 
tion) are ' Council of Ephesus, Act. v., Hard., Conc. i. 1501-4. 
onnexion * Jbid., Hard., Conc. i. 1504-10. 
ason for ® Council of Constantinople of 381, Hard., Conc. i. 808. 
ry — a * Council of Ephesus, p. i. cap. xx., Hard., Come. i. 1345. 
ouncil o 


> Council of Chalcedon, Act. vi., Hard., Conc. ii. 465. 
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‘ Whatever is determined in the holy assemblies of the bishops is to 
be regarded as showing the will of God.’ ! 


The dialogue between the Emperor Constantius and 
Liberius, Bishop of Rome, recorded by Theodoret, shows 
plainly the principle thus asserted or implied by Councils and 
princes. In that conference even Constantius thought it 
necessary to plead that there were decisions of the Church 
against St. Athanasius; and the point insisted on by 
Liberius at the cost of banishment was that St. Athanasius 
must not be condemned without a fair trial by ecclesiastical 
authorities, and a sentence passed upon him, after such a trial, 
in accordance with the rules of the Church. 


‘We have judged it right,’ are the words of Constantius, ‘as you 
are a Christian and Bishop of our city, to send for you to admonish 
you to reject the communion of the wicked folly of the unholy 
Athanasius. For all the world judged this to be right, and by the 
vote of the Council decided that he was separated from the com- 
munion of the Church.’ 

‘Sire,’ was the reply of Liberivs, ‘the judgments of the Church 
ought to be made with strict justice. Wherefore, if it please 
Your Piety, order a tribunal to be formed. And, if it be seen 
that Athanasius is worthy of condemnation, then the sentence shall 
be passed upon him in accordance with the form of the procedure of 
the Church. For we cannot condemn a man whom we have not 
tried.’ 

‘What I request,’ said Liberius at a later point in the conference, 
‘is that, first, a general declaration be signed, ratifying the confession 
of faith which was set forth at Niczea. Then, when our brethren 
have been recalled from exile and reinstated in their own sees, and 
if it be seen that they who now cause troubles in the churches are in 
agreement with the faith of the Apostles, we will all assemble at 
Alexandria, where the accused and the accusers and their defender 
are, and, having examined their case, we will pass judgment upon it.’ ? 


So, too, in the splendid letter of Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, 
the president of the Council of Nicaea, to Constantius, the 
independence of the Church is insisted upon. To quote two 
passages from it, Hosius there said : 

‘I was a confessor at the first, when persecution was carried on 
in the time of your grandfather Maximian. If you, too, persecute 
me, I am ready now, also, to endure anything rather than shed 
innocent blood and betray the truth. But I cannot approve of your 
writing and threatening as you do.’ 

‘Push not yourself into the affairs of the Church, neither give 
commands to us about them ; but rather do you learn them from us. 


1 Eusebius, Vita Const. iii. 20. 
2 Theodoret, H. £. ii. 16. 
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God has committed to your hands a kingdom. He has entrusted us 
with the affairs of the Church. And, as he who should steal your 
rule would be resisting God who appointed it, so do you be afraid on 
your part to take upon yourself the affairs of the Church and become 
guilty of a great offence. It is written, Render unto Caesar the 
things thatare Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s. There- 
fore, it is not lawful for us to bear rule upon the earth, and you, Sire, 
have not authority to burn incense . . . . This is my determination : 
I unite not with the Arians, but I anathematize their heresy. I sub- 
scribe not against Athanasius, whom we and the Church of the 
Romans and the whole council acquitted.’ ! 


Here, then, is the principle that the legislation of the 
Church and the discipline of the Church belong to the Church. 
In spite of the constant tendency of the Emperors to exercise 
authority which did not belong to them, and of the sycophancy 
and weakness of many of the clergy, this principle was 
steadily maintained. As the appeal to primitive Christianity 
leads to the assertion of the dogmatic character of the historic 
belief, so also it leads to the right of the Church to manage 
its own affairs as well as to decide what is its faith. 

It is of great interest to compare the position of the Bishop 
of Rome in the early Church, and especially in connexion 
with the C&cumenical Councils, with that of the Emperor. 
In the second century local councils were held to discuss the 
Paschal question at the instance of Pope Victor I.;? and the 
Popes do not appear to have been wholly unconnected with 
the summoning of the CEcumenical Councils. There is no 
strong evidence that Pope Silvester I. was consulted by the 
Emperor Constantine before the Council of Nicza was con- 
voked ; but it was believed in later times that this had been 
done,’ and if it is the case, as Rufinus says, that Constantine 
acted in accordance with the views of the bishops,‘ there is 
probability in Hefele’s remark that ‘if several bishops were 
consulted on the subject, among them must have been the 

' The letter from which the above passages are quoted is preserved 
in St. Athanasius, Ast. Arian. 44. 

? Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, mentions that the Asiatic Council 
was summoned by him at the desire of Victor ; see his letter in Eusebius, 
HE. v.24. It is likely that the Councils held in other places on this 
question (zézd. 23) were convoked because of a similar desire. For a 


somewhat similar initiative, cf. St. Cyprian, ZZ. Ixvili. 2, St. Athanasius, 
De Sent. Dion. 13. 

* In the Address of the Sixth GEcumenical Council to Constantine IV. 
it is said that Constantine I. and Silvester, Bishop of Rome, summoned 
the Council of Nicza: see Council of Constantinople (680-1), Act. 
xvili., Hard., Conc. iii. 1417. Cf. Liber Pontificalis xxxiii. (i. 48, ed. 
Mommsen). 

* Rufinus, HZ. i. 1. 
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chief of them all, the Bishop of Rome.’' There is no evidence 
the Pope had anything to do with the summoning of the 
Second CEcumenical Council ;? and this Council was convoked 
from the East only, and no Western Bishop was present at 
its proceedings. Pope Celestine I. took no part in the sum- 
moning of the Council of Ephesus. The relation of the Pope 
to the convoking of the Council of Chalcedon is complicated. 
After the ‘ Robber-synod ’ of Ephesus in A.D, 449, Pope Leo I. 
asked the Emperor Theodosius II. to summon a greater 
number of bishops from all parts of the world.2 The same 
request was twice repeated by St. Leo,‘ though on the second 
occasion he said the Council would be unnecessary if without 
it the bishops would subscribe an orthodox statement of the 
faith;° and he also asked Valentinian III., the Western 
Emperor, to support his wishes with Theodosius.’ Soon after 
St. Leo’s third letter to Theodosius that Emperor died. His 
successors, Pulcheria and Marcian, were willing to convoke a 
Council and wrote to that effect to St. Leo.? Circumstances, 
however, had now changed, and St. Leo wrote two letters to 
Marcian * and another to Pulcheria,’ in which he urged that 
it would not now be advisable to hold the Council which he 
had himself previously proposed. After the writing of the 
first of these letters deprecating the holding of a Council, and 
before the last two, the Emperor Marcian summoned the 
Fourth GEcumenical Council. When the Council had been 
summoned, St. Leo wrote two letters to Marcian. In the first 
of them, dated June 24, 451, he said— 


‘We thought that Your Grace would have been able to comply 
with our wish that, in view of the present pressure, you would order 
the postponement of the Council of the bishops to a more suitable 
time, so that bishops might be summoned from all provinces and the 
council might be truly general. But, since you, in your love for the 
Catholic faith, have determined that the assembly shall be held now, 
that I may not seem to offer any hindrance to your pious will, I have 
appointed as my representative my brother and fellow-bishop Pas- 
chasinus from the province which seems to be least disturbed, and 
have associated with him my brother and fellow-presbyter Boniface, 
joining with these those whom we formerly sent and also my brother 
the Bishop Julianus.’ !° 


1 Hefele, History of the Councils, i. 9 (English translation). 

2 The reference to the letters of Pope Damasus to Theodosius in the 
document preserved in Theodoret, H.£. v. 9, concerns the Council of 382, 
not that of 381: see v. 8. 

3 St. Leo, ZZ. xliv. ' Tbid. liv., \xix. > bid. \xix. 

® bid. Ww.-AWiii. 7 Inter Opera S. Leonis, Z. Ixxiii., xvi. 

8 St. Leo, Zp. Ixxxii., Ixxxiii. 9 Lbid. \xxxiv. 

10 St. Leo, ZA. Ixxxix. I. 
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In the second letter, dated June 26, 451, he wrote-— 


‘I had indeed made request of Your Most Glorious Grace that 
you would order the postponement for some while to a more suitable 
time of the Council, which we ourselves had requested, which you 
deemed necessary to restore peace in the Church in the East, so that 
those bishops also whom the fear of attack keeps away might be 
assembled with minds more freed from all anxiety. But, since with 
devout zeal you prefer the affairs of God tohuman business .. . . I 
do not oppose your arrangements, desiring that the Catholic faith, 
which cannot fail to be one, may be confirmed in the hearts of all.’ ! 

Thus, the convoking of the Fourth Ceumenical Council 
was to a very considerable extent in opposition to the wishes 
of the Pope, although the Pope had originally, under different 
circumstances, advocated that it might be held, and although 
he, when the Council was inevitable, assented to its assembling 
with the best grace he could. Though the circumstances 
were such that St. Leo could himself say without untruth 
that the Council was held ‘ by the command of the Christian 
princes and by the consent of the Apostolic See,’ ? and that the 
Emperor could use the courtly phrase that the Council was to 
take place at the suggestion of the Pope,’ it is difficult to see 
that they could justify the words of the Bishops of Mcesia that 
the Council had been assembled ‘by the order of Leo, the 
Roman Pontiff, who is truly the head of the bishops, and of 
the venerable bishop and patriarch Anatolius.’* Yet this re- 
ference to Anatolius, the Bishop of Constantinople, is of some 
significance, and may be compared with a fact in connexion 
with the summoning of the Fifth Gécumenical Council. This 
Council, like the others, was summoned by the Emperor ; but 
Pope Vigilius mentions in his condemnation of Theodorus of 
Cesarea that the holding of it had been contemplated at 
a meeting at which were present, besides the Emperor and 
civil officials, many bishops, of whom he specifies the 
Bishop of Constantinople and the Bishop of Milan.’ In two 
other documents which still exist, Vigilius expressed his wish 
that the Council should be held,® although, when the time for 
it came, he desired that it should be postponed and took no 
part in its proceedings.’ Pope Agatho I. took no part in 


1 St. Leo, EP. xc. 1. 

2 Ibid. cxiv. 1. 

8 Inter Opera S. Leonis, Z/. Ixxiii. 

* Council of Chalcedon, p. iii, cap. 12, Ep. Episc. Mes. sec. ad Leonem 
lmp.. Hard., Cone. ii. 710. 

° Vigilius, Fragm. damn. Theod., Hard., Conc. iii. 8. 

® Idem, Ep. ad univ, Eccl., Hard., Conc. iii. 3; Constitutum, Hard., 
Cone. iii. 12-13. 

7 Council of Constantinople (553), Coll. i., ii., Hard., Cove. iii. 63-6. 
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summoning the Sixth Cecumenical Council. The Seventh 
CEcumenical Council was summoned on the suggestion of 
Tarasius, Bishop of Constantinople ;' and the practical assent 
of Pope Adrian I. after the letter sent to him by the Empress 
and the Emperor announcing their intention of convoking 
the Council? appears to be the only fact to justify the state- 
ment of Adrian that the Council was held according to his 
appointment.® 

A subject connected with the relation of the Popes to the 
summoning of the Councils is that of their position in the 
proceedings. At Nicza in 325, Pope Silvester I. was repre- 
sented by his legates Vito and Vincentius,’ the president 
being Hosius, Bishop of Cordova.® At the Second Ccume- 
nical Council no representative of the Bishop of Rome was 
present. The president was successively Meletius, Bishop of 
Antioch, Gregory of Nazianzus, Bishop of Constantinople, 
and Nectarius, Bishop of Constantinople. To the Third 
CEcumenical Council Pope Celestine I. sent as legates the 
Bishops Arcadius and Projectus and the presbyter Philippus.® 
The president was St. Cyril of Alexandria, ‘taking the place,’ 
as the Acts of the Council state, ‘of Celestine the most holy 
and most sacred Archbishop of the Church of the Romans,’ ? 
At the Fourth Gecumenical Council Pope Leo I. was repre- 
sented by his legates Paschasinus, Lucentius, and Boniface, 
who held the chief place among the members of the Council,* 
although the imperial commissioners,’ and at the sixth 


' Council of Niczea (787), Afol. ad pop. a Tarasio, Hard., Conc. iv. 
24-5. 

2 Ibid., Divalis sacra ad Hadrianum, Hard., Conc. iv. 21-4. 

3 [bid., Hadriani Scriptum, Hard., Conc. iv. 818. 

4 Eusebius, Vita Const. iii. 7 ; Socrates, H. £.i. 13 ; Sozomen, H. £. 
i. 17; Theodoret, H. £. i. 7; Council of Niczea (325), Hard., Conc. i. 
311-12. 

> Council of Niczea (325), Hard., Conc. i. 311-12: cf. Socrates, H. £. 
i. 13. Gelasius of Cyzicus, Act. Conc. Nic. ii. 5, inserts in his quotation 
from Eusebius, Vita Const. iii. 7, a statement that Hosius represented 
Pope Silvester, and it is contended by, e.g., Hefele (History of the 
Councils, i. 37-41, English translation) that Hosius presided as papal 
legate. For a refutation of this see Puller, 7ze Primitive Saints and 
the See of Rome, pp. 169-72 (edition 3). 

® Council of Ephesus, Act. ii., Hard., Conc. i. 1465: cf. 1347-8, 1468. 

7 Council of Ephesus, passzm, Hard., Conc. i. 1353, 1465, 1484, 1485, 
1509-12, 1527. ; 

* St. Leo, Ef. Ixxxix., ciii. ; cf. Zp. Syn. Chalc. inter Opera S. Leonis, 
Ep. xcviii. 1 ; Council of Chalcedon, Act. i., iii, Hard., Conc. 53, 310, 
365 


® Council of Chalcedon, Jassim, Hard., Conc. ii. 53, 65, 68, 69, 89, 93, 
113, 272, 273, 308. 
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session the Emperor himself,' performed the ordinary offices 
of a president. At the Fifth GEcumenical Council the Pope 
was not represented. The president was Eutychius, Bishop 
of Constantinople? To the Sixth (Ecumenical Council 
Pope Agatho I. sent as legates the presbyters Theodore and 
George and the deacon John. These legates held the first 
place among the members of the Council,? though the 
Emperor Constantine IV. presided.* To the Seventh GEcume- 
nical Council Pope Adrian I. sent legates, the Archpresbyter 
Peter and the Abbot Peter, and they presided,* though, as 
Hefele points out, ‘Tarasius, Archbishop of Constantinople, 
had the real management of the business at this synod.’ ® 

With the exception of the Second Council and the canons 
of the Fourth, the decisions of the Seven Cécumenical 
Councils were subscribed by the papal legates or subsequently 
ratified by the Pope.’ In the case of the Fifth Council, 
Pope Vigilius at first dissented from the action of the 
Council,’ and the Council struck out his name from the 
diptychs ;* but he subsequently changed his view and de- 
clared his approval of the decisions.' 

It is instructive to compare the attitude of the early 
Church towards the Emperor and towards the Pope. To- 
wards both alike the language used seems sometimes to have 
reached the utmost limit of human adulation. At the 
Council of Chalcedon the Pope was called ‘the head of all 
the churches’ by one of the papal legates ;'' and the emperor 
was described as ‘the divine head,’ '® ‘the divine and im- 

1 Council of Chalcedon, Act. vi., Hard., Come. ii. 485-9. 

* Council of Constantinople (553), Coll. viii, Hard., Come. iii. 201. 

* Council of Constantinople (680-1), e.g. Act. i. xviii., Hard., Cone. 
iii. 1056, 1401. 

* bid. Act. i., Hard., Cone. iii. 1056. 

» Council of Niczea (787), Act. i., vii., Hard., Conc. iv. 28, 456. 

® Hefele, History of the Councils, i. 30 (English translation). 

7 For Niczea (325) (subscribed by papal legates) see Hard., Come. i. 
311-12. For Ephesus (subscribed by papal legates) see zb¢d. i. 1527. 
For Chalcedon (subscribed by papai legates) see 7dzd. ii. 465-8 ; (ac- 
cepted by Pope Leo I.) St. Leo, EZ. cxiv. For Constantinople (680-1) 
(subscribed by papal legates) see Hard., Conc. iii. 1424-5 ; (accepted by 
Pope Leo II.) see zdzd. iii. 1469-78, 1729-36. For Niczea (787) (sub- 
scribed by papal legates) see zd. iv. 456; (accepted by Pope 
Adrian I.) see zd2d. iv. 819. 

8 Vigilius, Comstitutum (553), Hard., Conc. iii. 10-48. 

® Council of Constantinople (553), Coll. vii., Hard., Conc. iii. 186-7. 

10 Vigilius, EX. Decret., Hard., Conc. iii. 213-18 ; /dem, Constitutum 
(554), Hard., Conc. ii. 217-44. 

1! Council of Chalcedon, Act. i., Hard., Conc. ii. 68. 

12 Tbid. Act. v., xi., Hard., Comc. ii. 456, 545. 
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mortal head,’' and ‘our most divine lord’? by the imperial 
commissioners and others. In the case of the Emperor the 
language of flattery went so far that a missive from him came 
to be known as a ‘divine letter. * Pope and Emperor alike 
exercised influence of a very remarkable kind. Yet the work 
of the Church went on, even when either of them took the 
wrong side. The full doctrine of the Deity of Christ survived 
the heretical ardour of the Emperor Constantius. The Fifth 
(Ecumenical Council insisted on condemning Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and Theodoret in spite of the resistance of Pope 
Vigilius.* The Sixth C&cumenical Council anathematized 
Pope Honorius I. as a heretic. ‘We find,’ so ran the unflinch- 
ing words of the Council, 


‘that these documents [z.c. the letters of Sergius and Honorius] are 
altogether alien from the doctrines of the apostles and the decisions 
of the holy councils and all the accepted holy fathers, and that they 
follow the false teachings of the heretics. We entirely reject them, 
and we execrate them as destructive to the soul. Moreover, we have 
determined that the names of the very men whose doctrines we 
execrate as impious are to be cast out from the holy Church of God, 
namely Sergius .... And besides these, we have decided that Hono- 
rius, who was Pope of the elder Rome, is to be cast out of the holy 
Church of God and anathematized together with them.’ ® 

‘To Theodore of Pharan, the heretic, anathema. To Sergius, 
the heretic, anathema. To Cyrus, the heretic, anathema. To 
Honorius, the heretic, anathema. ‘To Pyrrhus, the heretic, ana 
thema.’ ® 


As against the Emperor, so also, if there was need, 
against the Pope, the deposit of the faith was a sacred trust, 
to be guarded at any cost. 

The decrees of the councils, as we have already seen, were 
concerned with matters of very different kinds and of very 
varying importance. The first Ecumenical Council declared 
that the Son of God is of one essence with the Father,’ and 
ordered that prayers should be said standing on Sundays and 
in Eastertide.* The Council of Chalcedon protected the 


1 Council of Chalcedon, Act. xiv., Hard., Cove. ii. 572. 

2 Ibid. Act. iv., xi., xiv., Hard., Comc. il. 413, 545, 572. 

5 Council of Ephesus, p. 1, cap. 19, 20, Epp. Cath. cap. 17, Hard., 
Cone. i. 1344, 1345, 1616; Council of Chalcedon, p.i., Eff. 20, 36, Act. 
xi., p. iii, cap. 5, 7, Hard., Conc. ii. 36, 52, 545, 664, 668. For the ascrip- 
tion of divinity to the Emperor in pagan Rome, see Westcott, Zfistles 
of St. John, pp. 237-69. 

* Council of Constantinople (553), Coll. vili., Hard., Conc. iii. 187-208. 

> Lbid. (680-1), Act. xiii., Hard., Cove. iii. 1332-3. 

® Jbid. Act. xvi., Hard., Conc. iii. 1385. 

7 Council of Niczea, Exdos. Fid. * oid. canon 20. 
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truth of the permanence of the manhood of our Lord,' and 
dealt with details about the use of letters of commendation.’ 

It is obvious that the doctrines which the C&cumenical 
Councils declared to be of faith are permanently binding. It 
is obvious that many particular enactments on matters of 
discipline were made so entirely in view of local or temporary 
circumstances that their authority was local or temporary 
only. Between these two classes of decisions there is a field 
of legislation the consideration of which is by no means free 
from difficulty. It will illustrate what we mean if we say 
that it is often difficult to determine what is, or what is not, 
an cecumenical custom, and what is the authority of, or the 
possibility of altering, such a custom. 

This question is complicated by the close connexion which 
often exists between matters of discipline and matters of 
doctrine. That a layman may baptize, and that neither a 
layman nor a deacon may celebrate the Eucharist, are regu- 
lations that spring immediately out of the doctrine held as 
to the minister of those Sacraments. An enactment on such 
a subject as letters of commendation, as that to which we 
have just alluded, is not connected with doctrine at all. The 
prohibition of kneeling on Sundays and in Eastertide has 
some such connexion, since it is based on the place filled 
by the resurrection of our Lord in the Christian system ; but 
the connexion is much less intimate than in the rules about 
the administration of Baptism and the Eucharist which we 
have mentioned. 

As matters of discipline are sometimes closely connected 
with doctrine, so also they sometimes depend upon, and exist 
for the purpose of guarding, moral principles. To give one 
instance, the object of the canon of the First Gicumenical 
Council forbidding ‘a woman to dwell in the house of a 
bishop, priest, or deacon, or one in minor orders, except his 
mother, sister, aunt, or such other persons as are free from all 
suspicion,’ * was to prevent immorality. 

We may illustrate the complicated character of the 
questions we have in view by referring to the subject of 
usury. The Council of Elvira of A.D. 305 enacted : 


‘If any of the clergy shall have been found to receive usury, it 
is resolved that he be degraded and withheld from communion. If 
any layman also be proved to have received usury, and on being 
detected shall have promised that he will cease from this practice, 


' Council of Chalcedon, Def. Fid. ? Jbid. canons 11, 13. 
* Council of Nicaea, canon 3. 
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it is resolved that indulgence be accorded to him ; but if he persist 
in this wrong, he is to be cast out of the Church.’! 


There was a similar enactment by the Council of Arles in 
A.D. 314: 


‘It isresolved that ministers who lend money for interest be with- 
held from communion.’ ? 


These canons received more weighty sanction at the First 
(Ecumenical Council. It was there declared : 


‘Since many who are in the list of the clergy, moved by covetous- 
ness and the spirit of gain, have forgotten the divine word which 
says, “‘ He hath not given his money upon interest,” and lend and 
require one per cent. per month, the holy and great council declares 
that, if anyone after this decree be found to be receiving interest 
. . . he shall be deposed from the clerical office and his name shall 
be struck off the list.’ * 


This canon was fully in accordance with the spirit of the 
early Church. The Apostolical Canons ordered : 


‘A bishop, priest, or deacon, who seeks interest from those who 
owe him money must either cease from this practice or be deposed.’ 
y 


The writings of the Fathers contain many denunciations of 
usury, though it is to be noticed that part of what they say is 
condemnatory rather of injustice and oppression than of the 
mere receiving of interest.° 

The enactment of Niczea passed into the ordinary law of 
both East and West, and it forms part of the Corpus juris 
canonict.® 

Does the history of this law, once universally binding, 
mean only that, as things now are, by an inference from the 
truth underlying it, the clergy must abstain from any busi- 
ness transactions which are touched with oppression or fraud, 
or does it make the reception of interest on money unlawful 


1 Council of Elvira, canon 20. ? Council of Arles, canon 12. 

3 Council of Nicea, canon 17. 

4 Apostolical Canons, 44. 

> Out of many passages which might be cited, it may be sufficient to 
refer to Clement of Alexandria, Strom. ii. 18; St. Basil, Hom. in Ps. 
XIV.; St. Ambrose, De Tobia; St. Augustine, Servm. cxiii. 2; St. 
Chrysostom, /z Mat. Hom. \vi. 5-6. See also Andrewes, De Usuris ; 
Sanderson, Serm. IV. ad Clerum, § 27, De Conscientia, § 21, Serm. VI. 
ad Aulam, § 15, Serm. IV. ad Pop. § 30, The Case of Usury, with Jacob- 
son’s note in his edition of Sanderson’s Works, v. 136. Cf. Lecky, 
History of European Morals, i. 92; Murray, The History of Usury, 
pp. 23-32. Pope Benedict XIV., in his encyclical Vix Jervenit, attempted 
to reconcile ancient teaching and modern practice. 

® Decretum, 1. xlvii. 2, Il. xiv. 4 (8). 
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for them? And what is the bearing of it on the present duty 


. of the Christian laity ? 


Again, cecumenical law, going back as far as evidence 
exists, forbade bishops, priests, and, under ordinary circum- 
stances, deacons, to marry. The Council of Neo-Cesarea, 
sometime between A.D. 314 and A.D. 325, declared, 


‘If a priest marry, he shall be removed from the ranks of the 
clergy.’ ! 


The Apostolical Canons contained the provision : 


‘ Of those who have been admitted unmarried to the clergy, we or- 
dain that the readers and the singers only may, if they wish, marry.’ ? 


The Council of Ancyra, in A.D. 314, made an exception to this 
prohibition in the case of deacons, if at the time of their 
ordination they had declared their intention of marrying : 


‘If deacons at the time of their appointment declare that they 
must marry since they are not able to remain celibates, and if after- 
wards they marry, they may continue in their ministry, because the 
bishop allowed their contemplated marriage ; but if they were silent 
about this, so as to undertake at their ordination to remain celibates, 
and if afterwards they marry, they are to be deposed from the 
diaconate.’* 


At the First GEcumenical Council, as early as A.D. 325, it was 
stated that, while it was lawful for men who had once married 
to be ordained and to continue to live with their wives, it was 
part of the ancient tradition of the Church that those who 
had been ordained should not marry.‘ 

The cecumenical law of the primitive Church on this sub- 
ject has, apart from certain slight modifications in matters of 
detail, remained the law of the Greek and Russian Churches 
to the present time. In the West the stringency of it was 
gradually increased so as eventually to forbid the ordination 
of married men, as well as the marriage of those already 
ordained. In both East and West, the marriage of a priest 
has continuously remained unlawful,° except in some separated 


1 Council of Neo-Czsarea, canon I. 
Apostolical Canons, 27. 
Council of Ancyra, canon Io. 

* Socrates, H. £. i. 11; Sozomen, AH. £. i. 23. Cf. Gelasius ot 
Cyzicus, Act. Conc. Nic. ii. 32. A century earlier, it was a charge against 
Callistus that, if one of the clergy (ris év kAnp@ dv) married, Callistus al- 
lowed him to remain among the clergy as if he had not sinned: see 
Hippolytus, Ref omn. her. ix. 12. 

5 The instances of married clergy in England before the sixteenth 
century were cases either of marriage before ordination or of defiance of 
the law of the Church: see Decretum, 1. xxviii. 9 ; Lyndwood, Pro- 
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bodies in the East, and in the Church of England since the 
sixteenth century. Thus, at present, the Greek and Russian 
Churches retain the primitive rule ; the Church of Rome has 
extended the prohibition of marriage after ordination so as 
to forbid also the ordination of the married ; the Church of 
England has extended the allowance of the ordination of the 
married so as to allow also the marriage of the ordained. 

We have given these two instances of difficult questions 
because we have from time to time been alarmed, not only 
by the lightheartedness with which the rules of the primitive 
Church are ignored, but also by the rigour with which certain 
provisions of the canon law, sometimes that of the universal 
Church, sometimes that of the West, are insisted upon. In 
view of this lightheartedness and this rigour alike, we wish to 
emphasize the great difficulty of the whole subject of the 
canon law. A learned writer who cannot be suspected of 
any tendency to laxity has shown by his treatment of ‘ desue- 
tude’! how extremely complicated the whole consideration 
of the canon law is. And, indeed, before any part of the 
disciplinary legislation of the primitive Church can be asserted 
to be binding upon ourselves, it has to be considered whether 
it was an cecumenical law or custom ; if it was not cecumeni- 
cal, what authority it had ; what, if any, connexion it had 
with matters of doctrine or morality ; by what authority, if 
any, it could be altered ; and whether that authority has been 
explicitly or implicitly exercised. 

It is impossible to end any discussion of the GEcumenical 
Councils without recurring to the splendour of their work in 
protecting the revealed faith of the Christian religion. For, 
whatever may be uncertain about some departments of the 
legislation for which they were largely responsible, this at 
least is clear: It was to them of supreme importance what 
the truth was. They believed that God Himself had com- 
mitted to the Church a sacred charge. That which was thus 
entrusted made possible the salvation of man. To tamper in 
any way with the deposit of the faith was to be false to God 
and to leave man without that which God had provided for 
his eternal good. 


vinciale, iii. 3. Cf. Capes, The English Church in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries, p. 259. As mentioned above, for a long time before 
the sixteenth century it was attempted to suppress the ordination of the 
married unless they put away their wives. 

1 Wood, The Regal Power of the Church, p. 84; cf.the whole section 
on ‘ Abrogation of the Canon Law.’ See also Owen, /ustitutes of Canon 
Law, pp. 22-5. 
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Job and Prometheus. 


ART. IIl—JOB AND PROMETHEUS. 


1. The Book of Job, with Notes, Introduction, and Ap- 
pendix. By the Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D. 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. (Cam- 
bridge, 1899.) 

2. The Problems of Job. By the Rev. GEO. V. GARLAND, 
M.A. (London, 1898.) 

3. The Tragedies of Aischylus. By F. A. PALEY. (London, 
1881.) 


THE history of the world is mostly the history of its struggles, 
and the character of a man is indicated rather by what he 
seeks than by what he attains to. This is the answer to those 
who object to philosophy that it reaches nothing that is cer- 
tain or permanent, but that the theory of each generation 
supersedes the conclusions of the last. Man becomes great 
by endeavour, and the study of earnest thinkers who have 
passed away teaches us much more than the opinions at 
which they arrived. It teaches us to seek for ourselves, to 
exercise the mental and spiritual gifts which God has given 
to us, that we in our turn may endeavour and grow. 

It is therefore a wholesome part of our education that we 
are required to read the books of thinkers who belong to an 
earlier age. There are some who, with an unwarranted con- 
fidence in the infallibility of their own generation, deprecate 
the study of the ages which went before. Why, they ask, 
should we burden ourselves with the theories of remote 
centuries when the glorious discoveries of our own time press 
on our attention? Why read Plato when Spencer is living 
to instruct us? Some who are Christians use a similar 
argument with respect to the Old Testament: Why should 
we trouble ourselves with the imperfect light of Hebrew 
writers when we possess the ‘light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ’? If the only pur- 
pose of study were to discover what other men have known 
or thought, there might be much force in this contention, 
though there would still be need of an ample discount for the 
probable—may we not say the certain ?>—prospect that much 
which seems fixed to-day will to-morrow have passed into 
the rank of superseded opinion. But if to see thought in the 
process of growing teaches us how to think, if the purpose of 
education is to train us to think for ourselves, then we shall 
find in the noble if ineffectual efforts of the past a guidance 
and a stimulus without which we should be poorer, 
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In the present pages we shall try to understand how two 
great and thoughtful poets tried in remote ages to justify a 
belief in the goodness of God. No question, not even that 
of the existence of Him, is of such pressing human interest, 
for if He do not exist we have still the world to fall back 
upon; but if He be not good, the world itself lies upon 
treacherous ashes with volcanic fires beneath. We may see 
reason for thankfulness that the inquiry was entrusted to 
poets, if the solution which should be reached should be not 
dogmatic, but rather allusive, suggestive, and provisional. 
And we may see still further reasons for thankfulness that 
these poets were, neither of them, aided by the revelation 
given in the Gospel, or even that which was given in the Law. 
For a decisive revelation has this disadvantage, that it closes 
peremptorily questions which need to be faced and investi- 
gated. If Job had been a Christian, or even a Hebrew, we 
could hardly acquit him of irreverence in asking questions 
which in his actual position he was bound to ask, and which 
we are thankful that he did ask. And this observation has 
still more weight with regard to the Greek poet, who had not 
even the guidance derived from Semitic monotheism. 

We have no intention of discussing the Book of Job in a 
critical way. We will hazard no conjecture as to its date or 
authorship ; nor shall we ask whether it is based on an actual 
biography, or is purely the work of a poet’s imagination. Our 
purpose is to take the book as it meets us, a great work of 
literature, full of perplexed inquiries into a most serious 
moral problem, and ending with a more or less adequate 
solution. At the same time, we shall not forget that this 
book, which is unique in the Old Testament as considering a 
religious problem from a position apart from the Mosaic Law, 
has yet been enrolled under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
among those Scriptures which were written for our learning. 
It consecrates a place for natural religion as not alien from 
revealed religion: for no truth could possibly be learned 
about God unless He Himself revealed it, and all revelation 
is through that Word of God who alone can manifest because 
He alone knows the Father. 

Whoever was the writer of this book, it was his intention 
to portray the trial of a righteous, God-fearing man of Semitic 
race, like Melchizedek, a worshipper of the one true God, 
but ignorant of the Law (possibly not yet given) which was 
the heritage of Israel. No doubt there are in the book co- 
incidences ‘with the Mosaic theology and history of creation, 
and there are three or four phrases which recall (though with 
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a curious modification of the sense from confidence to dis- 
trust) expressions in the Hebrew psalms; but there are 
reasons to believe that the Chaldeans had a traditional 
cosmogony not unlike that of Genesis, and the similarity of 
phrases may be accounted for by the reminiscences of the 
Hebrew writer or translator of the poem. It may be well 
here to make a few remarks on the works which are named 
at the head of this article. We can hardly speak too favour- 
ably of Dr. Davidson’s edition of Job. It combines exact 
Hebrew scholarship, delicate literary taste, and a very serious 
and reverent spirit. If ‘students in schools and colleges’ are 
trained to study the Bible with such helps, they are indeed 
more fortunate than their fathers, and we may look for their 
advance in the intelligent and reverential knowledge of Holy 
Scripture. We cannot give similar praise to Mr. Garland’s 
book. This is also the work of a sound Hebrew scholar and 
a devout believer, but it is so dull and monotonous, so lacking 
in literary taste, so prosaic, that we are filled with fresh com- 
passion for the suffering patriarch whose misery is supposed 
to have endured the ministry of this consolation, and we lose 
all surprise at the growing impatience with which the Friends 
listen to the arguments of Job. It would be impertinent for 
us to praise the edition of the Prometheus which we use, and 
which has long occupied a foremost place among works of 
English scholarship. 

The Book of Job is at once a vindication of God and of 
man. The question which it formally proposes is, ‘Doth Job 
serve God for nought?’ But the answer concerns others than 
Job himself, and it involves the affirmation of the preliminary 
truth that God is deserving of unselfish service—that He is 
good and just. 

We cannot decide the question how man was first led to 
a general belief in the goodness of God, whether by tradition 
from a primitive revelation, or by divinatory revelation 
gradually given, or by the instinctive intuition of a creature 
who, being made in the image of the Creator, cannot rest 
unless he can find in God the righteousness after which he 
himself aspires. It is often asserted that the most rudi- 
mentary forms of religion, though they affirm the power of 
God, do not ascribe to Him goodness ; but the force of this 
assertion must be discounted by the consideration that the 
rudest religions are not necessarily the most primitive, but 
may be the result of degeneration, and that, although heathen 
religions often attribute to God actions which we consider 
immoral, the cause may be found in an imperfect standard of 
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morals rather than in indifference to the morality of God. A 
race which has not learned to condemn lust is not consciously 
depreciating the character of God when it ascribes to Him the 
foulest amours ; nor will those who make their boast of blood- 
shed think they disparage Him by making Him delight in 
murder, It is certain that the superior heathen religions 
agree with the Christian in earnestly ascribing righteousness 
to God, even when they differ much as to what righteousness 
really is, 

It may well be doubted whether this conviction can have 
arisen from the contemplation of the visible creation. The 
world as we see it is by no means the same as the world as 
God made it ; and the field full of tares mixed with the wheat 
bears very dim witness to the goodness of the husbandman. 
We may be thankful that a more careful and candid study 
of nature has discredited the shallow optimism which prated 
about this ‘best of all possible worlds,’ whereas an apostle 
tells us that ‘the whole world lieth in the evil one’ (1 John, v. 
19). A former school of apologists insisted unduly on the 
evidence of the world to God’s wisdom and goodness. See, 
they urged, how He has so launched the planets on their 
courses that they enjoy due alternations of summer and 
winter ; how He has caused wholesome food to spring out of 
the ground ; how curiously He has knit together the nerves 
and organs in the body: and you will have so clear a dis- 
closure of His goodness that you will hardly need any further 
revelation to teach you to love and trust Him. But planets 
are, some of them, hurled through inhospitable darkness, and 
some burned with intolerable heat ; poisons no less than food 
spring from the ground, and the fields know famine as well 
as harvest ; living things did not find a suitable world made 
ready for them, but learned to accommodate themselves to 
the world in which they were set ; every organ may be the 
seat of disease, and every nerve the pathway of pain; and, 
finally, though human society may require justice as its 
foundation, its growth often brings with it oppression and 
cruelty. Nature, then, speaks feebly in support of a weak 
optimism ; but is there not in the justice of God that which 
will enable us to cling to a belief in His goodness? No doubt 
there is much misery in the world, but then there is also much 
wickedness which deserves it. ‘This remains while Zeus and 
time remain, that he who did shall suffer: this is His decree.’ ! 
This is the theory which is accepted and urged by each of the 
disputants in the Book of Job, and the patriarch himself does 

* fEschylus, Agam. 1451. 
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not question it, though the whole purport of the poem is to 
show that the assertion needs much qualification. 

The argument of the Friends is from first to last the 
same, though the terms in which it is expressed grow in 
harshness and severity. If Job suffers more than other men, 
it must be because he has sinned more than others. His sin 
may have been unwitting, or it may have been conscious and 
wrapped in a cloak of hypocrisy, but it is certainly present. 
Dr. Davidson rather strangely seems to ascribe part of their 
mistaken certainty to the fact that, ‘like all Shemitic thinkers, 
they have noconception of second causes. In their view God 
is in immediate relation to the world and the affairs of men, 
and does directly all that happens’ (p. 26). But it would surely 
be a poor way out of the perplexity to revert to the deistic 
theory of a world which may have been set going by God, 
but in the course of which He has no direct concern and no 
responsibility. Job will not purchase relief from the problem 
at such a cost as the removal of God from the world. At 
first, indeed, he casts his blame upon nature, and calls God 
to curse the day which brought him into this spiteful world 
(chap. iii.) ; but he soon sees if blame there be God cannot 
be exempt from it. He allows with his Friends that it is 
well with the just and ill with the wicked ; only he maintains 
that his own case is an exception, for although he is 
righteous he is miserable. Then he perceives that he is not the 
only exception. He reaches a still deeper misery of despair 
when he sees that the converse is also true, and that the 
wicked often prosper (xii. 6). He can see no sign of a moral 
government of the world where the just suffer, the wicked 
flourish, and all alike are finally swept away into the dark- 
ness of inevitable death. And yet he is never an atheist, 
never an indifferentist in morals. The very blasphemy of 
his language maintains that right is right however it be re- 
paid ; and he still clings to the belief that God does govern 
the world (xii. 9), and will not doubt that God, if He could 
be found, would prove to be good : only, He cannot be found. 
His victim cries to Him, but cannot plead with Him, for He 
will neither formulate a charge nor answer a challenge 
(xxiii. 3, xxxi. 35). At times the saint’s faith revives, and 
pierces through the clouds; he ‘knows that his Redeemer 
liveth,’ and that at least ‘out of his flesh he shall see God,’ 
whom he has longed to find (xix. 25). At one moment the 
assurance is so vivid that he seems to forget the position, and 
offers to teach his Friends the very lesson which they have 
been labouring to impress on him, that God does indeed 

VOL. LI.--NO. CII. Z 
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protect the sapiens a sieslit the wai ' Presently in- 
deed the cloud returns after the rain ; but we feel that his 
unbelief is not obstinate ; when light is given he will gladly be- 
lieve. From the cloud under which he lies we catch an 
echo of the cry, ‘My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?’ 

Job, then, is like the drowning man who clutches at the 
reed while he longs for the strong hand which alone can 
rescue him. In what manner that hand was stretched forth 
to him is the topic of the latter part of the book. If the 
solution of the awful problem is imperfect, if it is rather 
suggestive than dogmatic, rather practical than logical, the 
reason may be found in the limitation of the human mind, 
which cannot fully find out God, yet can know enough of Him 
to be justified in trusting and waiting. It may also be found 
in the very purpose for which the trial was sent, which was 
to test, to vindicate, to educate a saint, and not to forma 
moral philosopher. We must also bear in mind the circum- 
stances under which Job was placed. He lived at a very 
early period in the world’s history, and, although he knew 
much of the experience which had already been accumulated 
—although he had reflected much on the lives of men, and 
had studied the outcast earlier races which had become 
brutish through their wickedness (xxx. 1-9)—although he 
had as a traveller shared the hopes and the disappointments of 
the caravan (vi. 15)—although he was familiar with the 
monstrous beasts of the Nile and with the ostrich of the 
desert, yet he had necessarily only a narrow experience of 
God’s path in history. But, chiefly, he had not received the 
testimony given to God by him who saw Him face to face ; 
and above all he had not that full and perfect revelation of 
God which has been given to us in the Person of His Incarnate 
Son. It will be our duty at a later point to consider how the 
revelation given to Job is expanded for us in the Gospel. 
Meanwhile we are to study the struggles andthe victory of one 
who, with no further aids than those of natural religion, faced 

1 Chaps. xxvii-xxviii. Many critics regard this section as a displaced 
portion of the speech of one of the friends, or as an interpolation. But, 
apart from hesitation whether it be reverent so to deal, without manu- 
script authority, with part of a sacred book which the Church has re- 
ceived, we may demur on literary grounds to so summary a way of deal- 
ing with adifficulty. In literary criticism, as in other things, it is usually 
difficulty which yields the most unexpected gains. We venture to think 
that a passage so inconsistent with Job’s usual depression is eminently 
dramatic and true; as is also the lovely lyric of the preciousness of wisdom. 
Weare disappointed to find Dr. Davidson inclining to the more prosaic 
view. 
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a problem which is appalling even to us who are armed with 
the Cross. The true lesson for us to learn is not the adequacy of 
natural religion, but the demand for greater courage and 
patience than that of Job which may justly be made of us, 
who are so much more fitly armed for the contest. It would 
be ungrateful folly if we, to whom the true Theophany in 
Jesus Christ is given, should restrict ourselves to the much 
dimmer and lower theophany which was given to Job, or 
should excuse in ourselves an imperfection of patience which 
was all that was possible for him. 

Yet this lesser Theophany did in some degree answer the 
perplexity of Job. It is contained in chapters xxxviii-xli. 
The argument of it is, on the surface, this: Thou murmurest 
against the justice of God ; but didst thou create the world, 
or wast thou even present when it was created? Dost thou 
set limits to the sea or guide the storm? Didst thou make 
the war-horse, or the monsters of the river and the fen? 
Then hold thy peace ; for He who did these things is mightier 
than thou. 

Thus stated, the argument is, to us, unsatisfactory. Job 
never doubted that God was mighty ; his question was, 
whether God was just. An infinite enumeration of the signs 
of His power could not amount to a demonstration of His 
goodness. It might be wise policy to abstain from murmur- 
ing ; but the craving of his heart would be unsatisfied until 
he knew that God was good, and therefore deserving of man’s 
unselfish service. It is incredible that a righteous God would 
be content with crushing His servant’s questions, or anything 
less than convincing his heart ; nor is it possible that a saint 
could be content with prudential silence before Him whom he 
thirsts to know. 

Are we, then, to set aside the Theophany as irrelevant? 
To do so would surely be to show great contempt for Holy 
Scripture, in which the answer is represented as the voice of 
God Himself and as satisfactory to the suffering saint. 
Moreover it would render the whole book futile, as raising a 
very serious question to which it provides not even a partial 
answer. And as a matter of fact the answer did not appear 
to the very thoughtful author of the poem irrelevant, for he 
alleges it as the cause of the final conviction of Job that God 
is just. 

Truth is, indeed, the same in all ages, but the arguments 
by which truth is established may be as various as the minds 
to which they appeal. It is possible, then, that the answer 
suggested to Job, while valid to him and to men of his genera- 
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tion, may have lost validity to us, whose mental position is so 
far different. In that case the book would have for us no 
other than an antiquarian interest; showing us how the 
ancients were convinced, but not affording conviction to our- 
selves. It is difficult to see how, in this case, the book could 
be ‘written for our learning.’ It would at best have some- 
thing of the value of Virgil’s Georgics, which we read for the 
beauty of the language, and for the interest of knowing what 
the ancients thought about agriculture, but to which no 
farmer would refer for practical guidance in the tilling of his 
land. 

It is still more impossible that we shall find in it God’s 
message for our learning if its conclusion is a mere recom- 
mendation of a policy of silence. If this would have been 
inadequate for Job, it would be doubly unworthy of us. Are 
we, children of God, to be taught no more by our afflictions 
than a blind agnosticism which clings to some wrack of re- 
ligion crying, ‘I can never know God; but I will be silent 
before Him, lest some worse thing happen to me’? If on 
the antiquarian theory the Theophany is futile to us, on the 
prudential theory it is degrading. 

In what way then are we, who look to Holy Scripture 
for a revelation of God, to regard the argument of the 
Theophany ? 

I. In any early age, such as that of Job, it is vain to 
look for a clear discrimination between the attributes of God. 
Such discrimination belongs to the advanced age, whether of 
an individual or of the race ; and the age which has attained 
to it needs to be reminded that a person is not a bundle of 
attributes, but the antecedent unity to which the various 
attributes belong. To know a person is to know that which 
is the common source of a variety of attributes. The awe 
with which the patriarch attained to a clearer discernment of 
God’s might was, so far as it went, an increased awe of God 
Himself, and brought with it a clearer knowledge of all that 
is in God. The book does not offer a logical proof of the 
justice of God, but it does offer a closer acquaintance with 
God Himself. It does not describe the experiences of an 
atheist who has learned to believe, nor is it written for the 
conviction of atheists; but it is the history of a believer 
whose faith was assailed, but who found his way to a firmer 
faith in God, and it is written for believers in the like condi- 
tion. An: argument, then, which revives the assurance of 
God’s proximity to us, which strengthens the conviction that 
the God whom His servant has for years believed in is no 
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dream but a mighty reality, might well guarantee a shaken 
faith in His justice without providing a logical proof of it ; 
much as the sight of the portrait of a friend will call up 
reminiscences of him in very different aspects from that which 
the picture precisely represents. The book does not profess 
to be an unbiassed inquiry into the existence and the 
character of God. It professes to be a revelation, and that 
assumes the being of Him who is revealed. It begins and 
ends with words ascribed to God Himself. Its purport is to 
show that a clearer revelation of God implies a fuller know- 
ledge of all that is in God, and therefore helps to solve 
indirectly all perplexities about God. 

It is certain that faith moves by a more rapid path than 
that of logical deduction. The child who loves his father is 
quite sure that his father is good and just, even when he 
cannot understand his justice. The touch of his father’s 
hand, the glimpse of his face, give an assurance deeper than 
any which logic can either ask or receive. The answer which 
the Theophany gives to Job, and through him to us, is such 
a sight and feeling of God; it is addressed to the heart 
rather than the intellect ; it may fall short of a formal 
theodicy, but it is wine to a fainting faith. 

II. Yet it is possible that we, who have been exercised 
for generations in a different school of thought, may fail to 
find in this practical answer the satisfaction which it gave to 
Job. Is it possible that in the Theophany there may be im- 
plied an argument which hardly dawned on the patriarch, 
but is needed by our more complicated minds ? 

The world as it is contemplated in the Theophany is a 
Cosmos: that is to say, it consists not only of great and 
wonderful things, but of great and wonderful things which 
are referred to a Mind as their cause. This Mind is orderly : 
that is to say, it works not haphazard, but according to a law 
which is inherent in its own nature. Is it possible that this 
ultimate Cause should itself be other than moral? Are we 
not compelled to trace might and morality up to a common 
unity? Is it conceivable that the causative Mind should be 
unconscious, or that its consciousness should be indifferent to 
Right and Wrong? Even Schopenhauer perceives that the 

world-process, though he considers it unconscious and imper- 
sonal, is not without moral characteristics, however evil, for 
it is a malignant Desire. To Job, a pious man, it was certain 
that the world-process is identified with a conscious Mind 
which orders all things wisely. Was it conceivable that such 
a Mind could be really indifferent to Justice ? 
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It is true that in our experience of men we often find 
those who exercise great power unscrupulous or even malig- 
nant. May not the world, then, be created and ruled by such 
a Mind as this? But the analogy is not perfect. The bad 
man may use his power amiss, but he is not the author of it. 
He merely exercises, and exercises wrongly, a power which 
has been entrusted to him. The proposition before us is not 
that power cannot be misused, but that infinite power must 
be traced to the same source as infinite goodness ; else we 
must renounce our belief in the unity of God, and suppose 
two infinites. Any man can possess a picture by Fra Angelico, 
and can destroy it ; but to produce it required the union of 
great holiness with great genius. And, indeed, in his bad 
use of the power entrusted to him the wicked man is rather a 
destroyer than a constructor. His wickedness tends to 
destroy the life which he could never create, and his vices to 
break down institutions rather than to produce them. For 
what is permanent in his work he is indebted to something 
other and better than his wickedness. Napoleon, for instance, 
was a bad man; but he founded what was lasting in his 
empire on good foundations—on the love of country, for 
instance, on love of freedom, on weariness of strife and blood- 
shed, on the longing for the restoration of the banished 
religion. Whatever was immoral either ruined his empire in 
his own time, or remained to be a cause of disintegration 
under his successors. The sight, then, of an orderly and 
enduring kingdom of nature suggests not feebly the goodness 
of the Mind which brought it into existence, for the suppo- 
sition that the Mind which is perfectly mighty is other than 
the Mind which is perfectly good introduces a polytheism 
which was inconceivable to the Semitic saint, and is full of 
contradictions. This proof of the goodness of God may not 
be convincing to an unbeliever, but to a pious mind, like that 
of Job, it is suggestive and comforting ; and once more we 
must bear in mind that the book does not contemplate the 
unbeliever, but the devout man whose faith is assailed by the 
problem of the suffering of the innocent. 

Thus viewed, the argument of the Theophany bears a 
striking resemblance to recent views of teleology. Most of 
us were brought up in a habit of claiming to trace the imme- 
diate purpose of God in each creature and each organ ; the 
grass was made of precisely those elements which should be 
nourishing to the cattle that should browse upon it, and the 
hand was provided ready-made as the fitting instrument of 
the intelligent mind. Then came a time when we were told 
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that evolution had banished design ; the beasts had uncon- 
sciously modified their appetites to suit the food which they 
met, and the hand had been gradually fashioned to fulfil the 
requirements of the growing brain. We were told to concern 
ourselves with what was, and not to meddle with the insoluble 
question, Why it was such. But in time teleology came 
back in an altered form. Its advocates had learned modesty, 
and no longer professed that they could read everywhere the 
riddle of God’s purposes ; but they were encouraged to main- 
tain more strenuously than ever that the very thought of 
evolution towards higher forms involved design. The pre- 
sence of design was found more surely in the general trend 
of things than it had ever been in supposed particular 
creations, for there the instances of lack of adaptation had to 
be ignored or explained away, whereas in the more modern 
teleology the greatest anomalies are seen to await an ultimate 
utilization. The education of Job runs in very similar paths. 
At one time he and his friends had been accustomed to trace 
God’s justice in every instance of good or bad fortune. The 
sufferings of the innocent patriarch had shattered this assump- 
tion, and for a time it seemed to him that there was no 
evidence of God’s justice in this contradictory world. The 
effect of the Theophany is to lead him to the conclusion that, 
even if it be beyond the vision of man to discern the justice 
of God in each individual case, yet the universe as a whole 
bears unmistakable witness to a God of law, and therefore to 
a God of justice. 

III. For the perception of God’s thoughtful handiwork 
suggested His continued interest in the world which He had 
so marvellously made. He could hardly be indifferent to the 
fate of that which was the outcome of His wisest thought. 
But if He was not indifferent, then the pains of the creature 
must be in some sense the pains of the Creator. No doubt 
the time was not come for the expansion of this suggestion. 
An age which needed to be guarded against heathen thoughts 
of an anthropomorphic Deity was not ready to learn about a 
God who could be touched with a feeling of our infirmity. 
Nevertheless, in the revelation of a God who cared for His 
creatures lay dormant the germ of belief in a God who 
should Himself be partaker of the agony of a world which 
He had made and loved. 

IV. The manifestation of God’s interest in the world 
tended to set Job free from the self-centred attitude which 
contributed much to his perplexity. In the ordinary sense 
of the word Job was by no means a selfish man; on the 
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contrary, we may be sure that he speaks nothing but the truth 
when he recalls (chaps, xxix.-xxxi.) the justice and gene- 
rosity which he had shown to his neighbours and his servants. 
But trouble often makes men concentrate their thoughts upon 
themselves: their own distress is so near that the distress of 
others seems remote and unreal. And when Job turns his 
eyes to the vanity and vexation of spirit which pervade the 
world, he is not so much moved by sympathy with other 
men’s ills as by the despairing thought that the disorder 
which ruins his own life is universal. The suffering world is 
but a mirror to his own sufferings. But to fix the eyes upon 
self is a sure way of turning them away from God ; and the 
cure of his distress could only be effected by turning his eyes 
away from self, and fixing them on God as the centre of 
all things. The process by which this was accomplished may 
be traced in the selection of God’s works which is adduced in 
the Theophany. If the task were laid upon us of trying to 
convince a pessimist of the Love which rules the world, we 
should probably select those works which are most clearly 
beneficial to man. We should urge that the fitness of the 
world to be the home of man suggests, if it does not prove, 
the love of the Creator for us; we should dwell on the 
wholesome alternation of summer and winter, the seasonable 
rains and sunshine, the growth of corn, the provision of beasts 
to be our servants or to yield their lives for our food. Ina 
word, we should probably refer to those very facts which, as 
we have already seen, were rather unfairly adduced by the 
optimists of an earlier generation. But, in fact, the selection 
of wonders in the Theophany is formed on a different plan. 
It adduces those things which are not directly serviceable to 
man—the stars, the thunder, the crocodile, the hippopotamus, 
creatures which no man cantame. If, alone among domesti- 
cated animals, the horse is mentioned, it is not for his useful- 
ness to man, but for his fierce and untamed strength. Job 
has been criticising the world in too narrow a spirit. He has 
assumed that its true meaning is its relation to man, and 
ultimately to himself. The Theophany widens his view, bids 
him forget himself a while, and trace in the world, not his 
own interest, but the power and will of God. 

By such a process something is gained for the growth of 
humility. Man is no longer the centre of the universe. But 
it was needful that the teaching of humility should take also 
a more positive form ; for man attains the right position with 
regard to God, not when he succeeds in effacing himself, but 
when he succeeds in knowing himself rightly. It has been 
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Job’s constant determination to deny his own sinfulness : 
quite truly so far as he meant that he was innocent of those 
gross sins which his friends suspected in him. But he was in 
some danger of becoming like a Pharisee, and undervaluing 
less conspicuous sins. Not that in theory he ignored such 
sins, for he is represented as so careful about them that he 
daily purged his family from any possible renunciation of 
God amid the merriment of their feasts. But he was perhaps 
inclined to regard such faults as inevitable in ‘man that is 
born of a woman,’ and therefore not strictly culpable (xiv. 
1-4). It is evident that in his earlier speeches he takes a 
much more lenient view of sins of imperfection than he does 
when, after the vision of God, he cries, ‘I abhor myself, and 
repent in dust and ashes’ (xlii. 6). The keener conviction 
of sin comes to him, as it comes to us, from fellowship with 
Him who also convinces of a righteousness which can ascend 
to the Father, and a judgment by which the old selfish ruling 
motive can be judged. It has been his hope that, if he could 
find God, he would stand unabashed before Him ; that if the 
Almighty would bring a charge against him it would be to 
him a crown of glory (xxxi. 35). But the actual effect of 
the vision of God, though it be only of His might, is precisely 
the contrary, for it teaches him to ‘abhor himself’ Here we 
have the first stage in that process of purgation by which he 
who most truly believes in the Incarnate Son becomes not 
only the greatest saint but also the greatest penitent. 

V. Humility naturally leads to patience. When he has 
learned to be penitent, Job, though he has attained to no 
logical answer to the problem of apparent injustice, has found 
a point where he can wait while God gradually justifies Him- 
self. The difficulty, like many others, solvitur ambulando. 
But for the development of the answer a larger field seems 
to be demanded than the brief space of life in this world ; 
and Job is led, at least for a moment, to a clearer grasp 
of what was doubtless to him, as it was to the Hebrews, very 
obscure—the future life. 

It is often asserted by unbelievers that the expectation 
of a future life is the offspring of man’s longings for it. 
It might be possible to maintain this view if the experience 
of this life were always so pleasant as to cause men to 
desire its prolongation, and if the future life anticipated were 
attractive. We should expect to find the anticipations of the 
future full of joyous expectations borrowed from the delights 
of the past, only heightened in degree as they are prolonged 
in duration. We should expect the heathen to look forward 
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to greater wealth, greater might, greater prosperity than this 
world had afforded. He would cry with the poet: 
‘ How should I conceive 
What a heaven there may be? Let it but resemble 
Earth myself have known. No bliss that’s finer, fuller, 
Only bliss that lasts, they say, and fain would I believe.’ ! 


But in fact we find the expectation of the heathen to be 
coloured very differently. The life after death is looked 
upon as shadowy and unsatisfying, with no more than an 
empty reminiscence of the vivid life which is past. The 
colours of the imagination cost little, and if the future life were 
merely the work of the imagination we might expect it to 
be painted in more alluring hues. To Job at all events there 
was little brightness to be borrowed from this life with which 
to paint an imaginary life to come. If indeed life in this 
world is governed by a just Creator, then it might be reason- 
ably hoped that life in another world would afford that 
Creator fresh and wider opportunities of displaying His 
bounty. But if the Power which dominates over the present 
world is arbitrary and remorseless, then another world only 
offers fresh occasions for fearing injustice. It would be a 
silly optimism to assume that what is future is necessarily 
better. For a moment, indeed, a wave lifts the drowning 
saint to see beyond the grave the land which he longs to 
reach, and to exclaim, ‘After this my skin is destroyed, out 
of my flesh I shall see God, whom I shall see for myself, and 
mine eyes shall behold, and not another’ (xix. 26-7). But he 
sinks back into the gulf, resuming his complaint that his ‘ reins 
consume within him.’ And it is notable that neither in the 
speech of Elihu nor in the Theophany is there any suggestion 
of the future life as rectifying the inequality of the present 
life. The truth indeed which Job required to learn was, not 
that God would one day be just, but that He is just to-day. 
And here we see a reason why in the greater part of the Old 
Testament the future life was more obscure than it was to 
many of the heathen. It was the purpose of the Law to 
convince men of the holiness of God and His care for the 
concerns of the present life. Until they had perfectly learned 
that the task of every day is imposed by God, His favour 
to be sought in every task, His righteousness to be 
adored in every dispensation, it would have been dangerously 
premature to encourage them to turn their eyes to a world to 
come. It is to be feared that, even among Christians, there 
is a tendency to make the hope of heaven delusive by 
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detaching it from this world and our duty in it, as if it were not 
to complete but to reverse the action of God in this world. 
People talk rapturously about heaven who have not learned 
that God reigns upon earth, and fall into a strange ditheism 
of worshipping ‘ Jesus and the Resurrection’ instead of look- 
ing through Jesus for the resurrection of the dead. We may 
see, then, in this consideration a reason why the prospect of 
a future life was not allowed to play a conspicuous part in 
reconciling Job to the apparent injustice of the action of God; 
but this is a very different thing from saying that Job’s pre- 
vision of that life afforded him no help in facing the problem. 
The wider the area of God’s might which was shown to him, 
the easier it was to believe in a more convincing disclosure of 
it. It had been demonstrated how manifold are His works 
in this world. If He had made the universe before Job was 
born, it was not unlikely that He would make new worlds 
after Job should be dead, and in these worlds might be disclosed 
the principles of righteous government which here are so con- 
fused. No doubt there is no demonstration in this, and 
logical flaws might easily be found in what is not a proof, or 
even a statement, but only a suggestion. But the suggestion 
may well have been an element, if not one of the most con- 
spicuous, in Job’s discipline of hope. 

The teaching of the Theophany, then, may be summed 
up in such words as these. Job, before he was troubled, was 
in danger of acquiescing with his friends in the shallow view 
that God’s justice implied the proportionate reward or 
punishment of men according to their deeds. He was a 
humble and grateful man, yet he was not exempt from the 
error of supposing that his prosperity was payment for his 
virtue. This error would easily have led him into the fault 
of which Satan accused him, of serving God not for nought : 
that is to say, not for love, but in the hope of a reward. 
When his trouble came it detected the weak point in his re- 
ligion when it led him to maintain his own innocency and to 
charge God with injustice. As often happens, his trial only 
brought to the surface evils which were already present 
though undetected. For the cure of these evils was needed 
not so much a direct and formal answer to his questions as a 
lesson in the general truths which would lead him to the 
solution. These were, first, the real presence of God ina 
world which seemed to have ceased to bear witness to Him, 
and, secondly, the sinfulness of those less conspicuous sins of 
which even the righteous patriarch was guilty. The solution, 
in a word, was to be given not so much in a new revelation 
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of God as in a new temper in which the sufferer was taught 
to regard the revelation of God which he already possessed. 

The Theophany is not only a partial and practical vindi- 
cation of God; it is also a vindication of man from Satan’s 
insinuation that man would not serve God for nought. It is, 
if we may say so, a refutation of hedonism, according to 
which self-interest is the only motive of action, though the 
interest need not be necessarily of the baser sort. Job 
was not far from a despairing agnosticism, but he was 
never a hedonist. He uttered in his agony rash words about 
God, but he never ‘renounced’ Him. He was resolved to 
maintain his own integrity, and would not for the hope of 
relief call virtue vice ; and he clung to the conviction that 
God, if He could be found, would be justified. His patience 
and persistency proved the dignity of human nature, its 
capability for holiness, its aptitude (if we may say so) for 
the Incarnation. He teaches the same lesson which is taught 
whenever we see the not uncommon sight of exemplary 
virtue in an unbeliever, that God, in creating man, made no 
mean thing, and, in redeeming him, took upon Himself that 
which was of great price. The suspicion of the Friends 
echoes the language in which humility sometimes disparages 
the Creator by charging His creature with inevitable base- 
ness. It is the tongue of Satan, not that of the Holy Spirit, 
which assumes that man cannot be unselfish in his religion. 
In spite of his rash words the patriarch wins from God’s own 
lips the praise that ‘ His servant Job had spoken of Him the 
thing that was right’ (xlii. 7). 


The perplexity of the sufferings of the innocent was also 
faced by the most spiritual of the Greek poets. Between Job 
and Prometheus there is this in common: that, maintaining 
themselves innocent, they are afflicted by the hand of God. 
For the rest, the two sufferers, the motive of Him who afflicts 
them, and the final solution of the problem are strongly con- 
trasted. Job is the most upright and the most honoured of 
men ; Prometheus is a god, on whom falls the jealous wrath 
of heaven on account of his benevolence towards men whom 
(not without a touch of contemptuous pity) he had saved 
from destruction and endowed with fire from heaven and all 
the arts of culture. Prometheus does not, like Job, desire to 
know God ; he knows Zeus too well, having helped him in 
his contest with the Titans, the older race of gods to which 
he himself belonged ; and the sole reward of his service is that 
he is chained in age-long agony tothe rock. Like Job, he has 
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nothing to reproach himself for; but, unlike Job, he has no 
thought that Zeus, if he could be found, would be able to 
justify himself. He is a cruel tyrant, but some day he will 
be threatened with the loss of his power, and will then re- 
pent of his cruelty and seek help from his victim. One of his 
own Offspring will arise who will bring the despot of heaven 
to his knees, and there will be no escape from overpowering 
might until he seeks it from the wise Titan whom he has per- 
secuted. 

It is impossible to read the tragedy without surprise that 
so reverent a poet as Aischylus should depict the king of the 
gods in so odious a light. It isa false analogy to compare 
the immoral conduct which is attributed to the gods by the 
early poets ; for their ethical standard was different from 
ours, and actions which we detest seemed to them to deserve 
no blame. Nor can we compare the flippant way in which 
Aristophanes represents the gods; for Aristophanes, though 
a zealot for the established religion, was not what we should 
call a religious poet. Here we have the most serious of 
Greek poets, in a grave tragedy and not in the sacred 
buffoonery of comedy, ascribing to the chief of the gods a 
course of deliberate treachery, ingratitude, and cruelty 
which no age, whatever its moral standard, could acquit of 
the grossest wickedness. 

It may sound paradoxical, but we believe it to be simply 
true, to say that it was the religious seriousness of A=schylus 
which forced him to use of the gods language which seems 
to us so blasphemous. It was notorious that the lot of men 
is unequal, that good men suffer, and that bad men go 
unharmed. A superficial writer would have been content to 
take this as an undeniable fact, and to shut his eyes to the 
difficulty which it raises as to the character of the Power 
which rules the world. Again, some serious thinkers, such 
as Lucretius, regarded the injustice of Fate as an indication 
that the gods have no real concern with the affairs of men. 
Neither superficial optimism nor practical atheism could 
satisfy the mind of the religious Greek. He must trace 
human misery to a divine source, even though the effort 
seemed to rob God of His honour. 

A way out of the difficulty seemed to be opened alike by 
the polytheism and by the pantheism of the Greek theology. 
Polytheism, as it distributes the divine nature and the divine 
attributes among many gods, seems to make it possible to 
censure one god without blaming the Godhead as a whole. 
And pantheism suggested behind them all the dim but awful 
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thought of an ultimate and unsearchable Godhead, out of 
which all the deities emerge, and in which they all are, or 
may be, reconciled. Sometimes indeed Zeus stands for this 
ultimate Deity, but sometimes he is distinguished from it, 
much as we speak of a certain person as human, and yet 
blame him for his inhumanity. Zeus, regarded as a personal 
deity, embodies not the whole, but a part of the divine nature, 
and to charge him with vice, caprice, injustice, is not to 
blaspheme against God as a whole. The Greek theologian 
felt himself at liberty to look beyond Zeus to some fuller 
manifestation of the Godhead, in which the defects and faults 
of the chief of the gods would be rectified by some other 
divine Being. If the power of Zeus was limited by the rival 
power of Hera or Poseidon, so his moral character had its 
limitations which other gods might correct or supplement. 
It is to be noticed that in the present tragedy all the persons 
except Io are divine, and she is introduced, though human, 
only because of her will be born one who, being the child of 
Zeus, will be able to shake his father’s kingdom. The whole 
transaction is among the gods: it is not the vindication of 
God’s dealings with man, but the reconciliation of the God- 
head within itself: it deals with God the sufferer as well as 
God the afflicter. It does not appear that the poet was 
charged with irreligion for his teaching in this play, though 
he was so charged for divulging the mysteries ; but had such 
an accusation been brought, we might imagine him pleading 
that he had said nothing against God: all he had done was 
to take an ancient myth, which formed part of what might 
be called the Old Testament of the Greeks, and so expound 
it as to show that no one of the divine persons fully em- 
bodied the Divine Nature, but that the defects of each single 
person needed to be rectified by the qualities of others, per- 
fection being expected only in the final harmony of the whole 
Godhead. 

That harmony could only be reached through awful strife. 
A god tortures a god, who in turn defies and blasphemes 
him ; nor can peace come until Heracles, himself a son of 
Zeus, shall threaten his father with overthrow. In choosing, 
or inventing, this form of the story, Aéschylus introduces a 
spirit of awe which is lacking in the more popular form of it 
as given by Hesiod.' According to the more ancient form 
of the story, it was the fond desire of Zeus to display the 
prowess of his son that allowed Heracles to slay the vulture 
which preyed on the vitals of the Titan. Aschylus makes 

1 Theog. 521. 
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the cause to be the insurrection of the son against the father, 
than which no more terrible an event is suggested by the 
crimes of man to illustrate the strife of heaven. The sufferer 
himself, when he anticipates the day of his release, regards it 
as a day of anguish. ‘I groan for present woe,’ he cries, 
‘and for the woe which is to come, wherever shall dawn, by 
Fate’s decree, the ending of these pains.’' For the ending 
of these pains is in the hands of awful Powers, ‘the three- 
fold Moire and the mindful Erinyes,? stronger than Zeus 
himself. 

The reconciliation of the Divine within itself is repre- 
sented in the tragedy in terms of time and _ succession. 
To-day injustice reigns, but the time will come, in the 
thirteenth generation, when justice shall overcome it. But 
perhaps we are at liberty to regard time rather as a dramatic 
than a theological» element in the reconciliation. All the 
elements of the final reconciliation are inherent in the God- 
head, and there is no need of a Reconciler to come from 
without. We cannot study the Greek tragedy without find- 
ing our minds recurring to that ditheistic doctrine of the 
Atonement which is common among many Christians, accord- 
ing to which the Eternal Father is craving for vengeance 
until the Death of His Son wins Him to forbearance. In 
both cases it is fair to remember that an essential point in the 
reconciliation is that the Punisher and the Reconciler are 
alike divine. But the Greek could never have imagined 
what the Christian should never have forgotten, that the 
cause of the Atonement is that God ‘loved us, and sent His 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins.’ 

Such are the answers given in two of the most thoughtful 
poems of antiquity to the ever-present question, Why do the 
innocent suffer? The answer of the Greek, summed up in 
one word, is that injustice is indeed in God, but that there 
are other elements in Him which will ultimately rectify the 
wrong. The answer of the patriarch is, that if God can only 
be found the perplexity will cease to press ; so that the true 
solution is not intellectual, but whatever may help the 
questioner to a more vivid faith in Him. The answers are 
only partly satisfactory. The Greek, while he looks for a 

1 Prom. 98. We prefer, as more weighty, this interpretation, which 
agrees with that of Paley, to that which takes the latter clause interroga- 
tively, as in Mrs. Browning’s version : 

‘Woe, woe! to-day’s woe and the coming morrow’s 
I cover with one groan. And where is found me 


A limit to these sorrows ?’ 
2 Prom. 524. 
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final harmony of God with Himself or even regards that 
harmony as already existent if the whole of the Divine Nature 
is taken into account, must yet accept the limitation which is 
inevitable in a doctrine which splits up the Deity into many 
gods, each but partial. The Chaldean, taught nobler things 
by his monotheism, is sure that unity lies at the root of all 
divine actions, and that unity is holiness: only he almost 
despairs of finding this hidden God, and the consolation 
which he receives is rather inferential than direct. 

It is now our task to trace with grateful humility the com- 
pletion which the Christian revelation gives to the partial lights 
of Job and A&schylus. If that revelation be the ‘foolishness 
of God,’ yet it is wiser than the wisdom of the Greek, because 
it does not solve the riddle of the universe by the cheap and 
ready theory of a multiplicity of warring deities, but traces 
prosperity and suffering alike to one loving Will. If it be the 
‘weakness of God,’ it is stronger than the despotism which 
Job counted strength, because it shows God strong not only 
to inflict but also to bear pain. It certainly cannot be 
charged with evading the problem, seeing that it radiates 
round the worship of suffering innocence. It teaches no 
stoical denial of the reality of sin and pain, for it displays the 
Son of God bearing the sins of the world, and groaning to be 
spared the cup of suffering which nevertheless He is willing 
to drink. But it is well to observe at the outset that the 
Christian solution of the problem moves along lines which are 
common to the Semite and the Greek. It affords only a 
practical and provisional answer. The attempt to construct 
a formal vindication of the justice of God in His dealings 
with men has to bear the blame of most of those forensic 
theories of the Atonement which have scandalized the Church; 
while practical reliance on the Atonement has been in every 
age and part of Christendom the foundation of the patience 
of the saints. 

Yet here we must offer a preliminary caution. The ad- 
vocates of an ‘undogmatic Christianity’ may take occasion 
to urge their theory that religion consists in a pious submis- 
sion to God, and not in any doctrine as to what God is, or 
what is His manner of working. Neither Job nor A®schylus 
nor the Christian will assent to this view. Our knowledge 
of God may be imperfect, but it is supremely important. If 
religion is a dealing with God, it must necessarily start from 
some conception of what God is; in other words, the only 
possible ground for a religious morality is a theology. 

Job and Prometheus alike seek the solution of the 
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problem in the direction of a clearer knowledge of the Unity 
of God. Job has to be assured that the God who afflicts 
him is the same as He to whose wonderful works the world 
bears witness. Prometheus has to show that behind the 
strife of a divided Godhead lies an ultimate unity which will 
reconcile the contending powers. Only they start from 
opposite poles ; the one from a confession of Unity in spite 
of apparent contradiction, the other from an assumption of 
plurality in deference to what seemed experience. Job has 
to learn much ; Prometheus has much to unlearn also. The 
Christian religion arms its disciples with an emphatic con- 
fession of the Unity of God. ‘This is life eternal, that they 
might know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent.’ Indeed, there are few things more 
notable than the way in which the monotheism of the Gospel 
has expelled polytheism from the rank of possible religions. 
That it is a religion with much plausibility is evident from 
the fact that, before the coming of our Lord, all the more 
cultivated nations accepted it. It seemed to offer so easy a 
solution for the contradictions of the world. But in lands 
where the name of Christ has been preached the attraction 
of polytheism has died away. Men may borrow an esthetic 
cult from Greece, or atheistic pessimism from India, but no one 
proposes to import the gods of Olympus or of Ganges. No 
doubt there are religious opinions, some of which we have | 
mentioned, which have a ditheistic tone ; but no one thinks 
of calling in for the solution of the problems of life the belief 
in many gods which was at one time universal. Part of this 
remarkable change of opinion may be traced to the emer- 
gence of that mystic sense of a deity inherent in all things 
which heathenism held in the background ; part to the growth 
of the scientific spirit which aims at reducing diversity to 
unity ; but a candid person will hardly deny that the main 
cause is the way in which monotheism has been taught 
in the Gospel, not as a theory nor as an abstract doctrine, 
but as the immediate experience about God on the part of 
Him who, being in the bosom of the Father has an unique 
power to reveal Him. The Unity of God is cleared of un- 
attractive coldness by the truth of the Holy Trinity; it is 
shown to be consistent with a Divine Society, and not to in- 
volve a chill isolation like that of the Monarch of Islam. It 
is the revelation of the Fatherhood of God because it is the 
revelation of the Only-begotten Son, and satisfies the heart 
as well as the intellect. The Christian, then, faces the pro- 
blem of suffering with the assurance that (whatever may be 
VOL. LI.—NO. CII. AA 
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the solution) the severity of God cannot be really contrary to 
His goodness, because there is but One God, and His name 
is Father. 

Hardly less profitable than belief in the Unity of God is 
the Christian declaration of the sinfulness of man. Job, as 
we have already seen, has little thought of sin beyond its 
grosser forms: innocent of these, he considers himself inno- 
cent altogether ; and Prometheus has no thought of sin at all. 
The Law taught men something of the demands of God, and 
the Gospel, teaching us that God demands of his children that 
they should be perfect as their Father is perfect, and giving 
an example of such perfection in the Person of the Word 
made flesh, throws a lurid light upon transgressions which in 
other religions seem hardly worthy of blame. It might even 
be said that, so far as concerns the Christian’s own sufferings, 
the problem of Job has ceased to exist, for no Christian, 
-however much he may suffer, will count himself an innocent 
sufferer. St. Paul had not been behind Job in the conduct 
of life: he had not been cruel, or lustful, or unjust, but indeed, 
‘as touching the righteousness which is in the Law, found 
blameless.’ Yet when we find the Apostle weary, deserted, 
oppressed, we do not hear him charging God with injustice 
because he suffers more than other men. He calls himself 
the chief of sinners,and does not dream that he endures more 
than he deserves. The main perplexity of the ancient 
sufferers arises from the error that we can establish a positive 
standard of sin and suffering, and argue that this man ought 
to suffer more than that because he has sinned more. The 
Christian penitent does not say, ‘I have sinned, but not so 
grievously as my neighbour.’ Rather, he regards his privilege 
of grace as enhancing the heinousness of his sins: how could 
he so offend a Love which he knew so well? The difficulty 
of Job, then, could never occur to a truly Christian penitent 
as concerning himself, though it survives in the case of the 
suffering of innocent children, and especially in the case of 
that Innocent One who is supreme in suffering. 

Or, if the thought did for a moment arise that he was 
suffering unduly, it would be quelled by the first glance at 
the Crucifix. There indeed is Innocence suffering, but He 
who suffers is the Beloved Son. How, then, can other sons 
who suffer doubt that He who chastises loves? We have 
learned on Calvary that sin is no external blemish, easily 
purged, but a marring of God’s likeness in man, so terrible 
that it must be set right at the cost even of the agony of the 
Son of God. 
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The Christian religion, while it enhances the horror of sin, 
also serves to render its punishment endurable by revealing 
God as affected by it. Imagine an Epicurean Deity who 
marks and punishes unmoved the sins of man, and suffering 
will be inflicted by an unsympathetic hand. But accept the 
Cross as the revelation of the wounded love of God, and the 
problem is changed, because He who inflicts is also He who 
supremely endures pain. 

Suffering is augmented by the keenest pain if it seems to 
be ineffectual. A man will gladly endure much if he hopes 
to achieve much, but even with criminals it is known that 
useless labour is the most punitive. The Cross shows in an 
eminent degree that sorrow is not in vain. Not only does it 
discipline the sufferer (and this is its least value to the 
generous mind), but it also enables him who bears it to 
glorify God and to benefit man. It put, in our Lord’s case, 
the utmost test to His ability to ‘serve God for nought,’ and 
it made Him the ‘ Author of eternal salvation unto all them 
that obey Him.’! The Christian, then, who shares his 
Master’s Cross, is able to ‘rejoice in tribulations,’? because 
tribulations enable him to prove his childlike submission to 
the Father’s will. Love desires to offer to Love a worthy 
recompense, and the test of pain makes his offering not 
unworthy. He will also be bold to think that, suffering 
together with Christ, he ‘fills up in his flesh that which is 
behind of the afflictions of Christ for His body’s sake, which is 
the Church.’* We have recently been taught on the authority 
of natural science that the groans of the creature are not in 
vain, but that by the sufferings of some beings others are not 
only preserved but advanced in the course of development. 
It is in accordance with the general order of things to suppose 
that the self-sacrifice which is involuntary in the beasts 
becomes conscious and voluntary in man; and the Gospel 
shows us the final example of such profitable self-sacrifice 
when the Son of Man lays down His life for His people. 

The individual life lies between the suggestions of science 
and the assurance of the Cross, as an instance of the law that 
the dying of the corn of wheat enables it not to abide alone, 
but to bring forth much fruit. To a great extent experience 
shows the benefit which one man’s suffering brings to others, 
and Job would have been much consoled if he had foreseen 
the help which his patient endurance would yield to later 
generations. And the solidarity of the human race, the unity 
of Christians in the Body of Christ, and the truth that all 
1 Heb. v. 9. * 2 Cor. vii. 4. > Cok & 24 
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actions done in fellowship with Christ partake of His worthi- 
ness and power, authorize us to believe that the sufferings of 
the saints are fruitful far beyond the scope of observation. 
Many an unconscious Saul may owe his conversion to an 
unknown and unknowing Stephen. 

To the sufferer himself it is obvious that pain, if rightly 
borne, is a precious discipline: ta@jpata pabypata. And 
although such personal advantage is not enough to satisfy a 
heart which has learned generosity from Christ, yet it may 
rightly be called in to cure selfish murmurings ; and as it is 
part of the ‘joy which is set before us,’ it may well contribute 
to the strength by which we may ‘endure the Cross, despising 
the shame.’ It has, indeed, been a common practice with 
opponents of the Gospel to depreciate Christian morality as 
venal, and too often the language of Christians has given 
sanction to the charge. The Christian, say such objectors, 
cultivates virtue because he hopes in the long run to be 
rewarded for it; he shuns vice because he expects that, at 
least after death, it will be punished. How much more noble 
is he who, without such hopes and fears, and probably without 
belief in God, spends the few days of his transitory life in the 
strenuous pursuit of virtue for its own sake! Such a man 
may not, indeed, serve God, but at least he serves virtue for 
nought. 

But, putting aside the question whether men are very 
likely to be virtuous if they believe in no God to be the 
witness of their strife, putting aside also the question how 
they are to know what is virtuous when the Christian tradi- 
tion which they have inherited has died out, we maintain that 
the contrast does not exist so far as those are concerned who 
have really learned the spirit of the Gospel. We do not deny 
that some Christians do serve God from mercenary motives, 
doing and bearing certain things from the hope of a pro- 
portionate reward, and we allow that at a rudimentary stage, 
before a person has learned the freedom of the children of 
God, such motives may be the only ones which will operate. 
But the essence of the Gospel is that it is such a revelation 
of God, as worthy to be loved and served for love, that he 
who has learned it will no more serve God for the hope of a 
reward than a loving child will do his father’s will in the 
hope of being paid for doing so. Hopes and fears are indeed 
present still ; but they are the hope of pleasing God, and the 
fear of grieving Him. Such service is no more venal than 
the pursuit of virtue in the hope of the approbation of 
conscience. 
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There are some who assert that the conclusion of the 
Book of Job is a retractation of its earlier teaching. Job 
has been taught by his afflictions that the real reward of 
service is not wealth, but the approval of God ; yet in the end 
that approval is shown by his restoration to wealth. But as 
his wealth had been withdrawn lest it should stand between 
him and a right understanding of the purpose of life, so, when 
the lesson has been learned, the wealth is restored, because 
it is the good pleasure of God to give to His children all 
good things which are not dangerous to them. The true 
religion does not deny that worldly goods are really good, 
only that they are so supremely good that the loss of them 
implies the displeasure or the injustice of God. Job knows 
God now, and will never again imagine that wealth is the 
due reward of faithful service. In like manner, the Christian 
who has truly learned his sonship to God may safely antici- 
pate now and enjoy hereafter the joys of heaven, because he 
is sure that the true reward of service is not the wearing of 
a golden crown, nor even the cessation of labour, but the 
possession of a more perfect knowledge of God and of a 
greater power to fulfil His will. 

It is because the hope of a future life affords scope for 
such an advance that it occupies so prominent a place in the 
Christian religion. We have already remarked that the 
prospect of a life beyond the grave is a reasonable cause of 
hope only to those who have already in this life been con- 
vinced of the goodness of the Power in whose hands we lie. 
Prometheus esteems his lot harder than that of Io because, 
being a god, he cannot die (1. 772); and it is only for a 
moment that Job can take comfort from the thought of a 
future life. But the Christian has learned from his earliest 
youth to believe in the goodness of God. He learned it, not 
from his own experience, but from the life of Him who 
manifests the Father, and whom the Father sent to witness 
to His love. With this conviction helping him he accepts 
the revelation of a life after death as affording to God a wide 
scope for working out His purpose of love; and he refuses 
to judge this life by itself because he is assured that it does 
not stand by itself, but is a fragment of the Divine scheme. 
He will not estimate the architect’s purpose by the heap of 
stones which is accumulated for the work, but waits until the 
work is completed and the temple is reared. The ancient 
sufferers may be compared to shipwrecked sailors who, 
drifting within sight of land, fear lest, having escaped the 
sea, they may fall into the more cruel hands of savages. 
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the Christian is like their comrade who, having learned of 
One who has already sailed those seas, is full of hope because 
he knows that friends and a welcome await him on the shore. 

On the shore ; but meanwhile he is buffeted by the waves, 
and ready to perish. Prometheus hopes that some day the 
storm will be appeased. Job learns to believe that, though 
the waters rage and swell, God sitteth above the water-floods 
a King for ever. They hoped, they believed, they could not 
prove ; yet, for moral discipline, faith and hope are better than 
proof, for they exercise not only the intellectual but the moral 
faculties. The Christian, like them, attains to faith and hope, 
but not to proof. What further ground than theirs has he 
for faith than that God Himself walks the stormy waters ? 
What better cause for hope than that Hands he has pressed 
are ready to bear him up? 








ART. IV—FATHER PULLER ON THE PAPAL 
CLAIMS. 


The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. By F. W. 
PULLER, of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cowley. With an Introduction by EDWARD, LORD 
BisHop OF LINCOLN. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. (London, New York, and Bombay, 1900.) 


SEVEN years ago’ we were able to refer to the first edition 
of Father Puller’s The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome 
in terms of high praise. And when the revised and enlarged 
edition, which has now been published, came into our hands, 
our recollection of the learning, the balanced judgment, and 
the charitable tone of the earlier work was sufficiently clear 
to enable us to anticipate that, in spite of the weariness 
which the very mention of the ‘Roman question’ usually 
produces, we should find the perusal of this new book both 
enjoyable and profitable. In this anticipation we have not 
been disappointed. The first edition was a strong and learned 
book. The new edition is far stronger and far more learned. 
In the preface, dated 1900, the author says that he has ‘ made 
serious efforts to profit by the opportunities for thought and 
study which have been granted to’ him (p. xxvii). Certainly, 
the depth ‘and extent of his learning, his knowledge of the 


1 See Church Quarterly Review, April 1894. 
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literature of his subject, and his acquaintance with the latest 
publications which touch the questions with which he has 
had to deal, may, without any exaggeration, be called remark- 
able. In view of the fact that Dr. Rivington is no longer 
living, we do not propose to make any detailed comparison 
between his work 7he Primitive Church and the See of Peter 
and Father Puller’s book; but it is only right for us to 
state that in learning, in scholarship, in accuracy, and in 
knowledge of Roman Catholic as well as patristic theological 
writings, Father Puller shows himself to be immeasurably 
superior. 

We have taken much pains in comparing the present 
edition of The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome with the 
earlier work. So far as we have been able to calculate, 
something like two-thirds of the matter which it contains is 
new. Possessors of old editions of books are often not 
unnaturally annoyed when the typography and paging of 
new editions are wholly different from those to which they 
are accustomed. In this instance, we can assure those of our 
readers who possess the first edition of this book, not only 
that there is excellent reason for all the alterations in the 
form of it, but also that the additions in the present work are 
so numerous and extensive and valuable that any to whom 
the first edition has been of service will certainly do well to 
procure it. 

As in the first edition, the first lecture is entitled ‘The 
See of Rome in the First Three Centuries—I.’ Some minor 
alterations and additions are not unimportant. The meaning 
of the famous phrase of St. Cyprian—‘ Episcopatus unus est, 
cujus a singulis in solidum pars tenetur’ '—is made clearer 
by the substitution of the translation, ‘ The episcopate is one, 
an [undivided] share of which is held by each of the bishops 
in such wise as that they are, each of them, joint tenants of 
the whole’ (p. 6)? for that formerly adopted. Two additional 
possible reasons why Alexandria may have been considered 
an ‘ apostolic see’ are mentioned (p. 10). The chief difference 
in the lecture is that the long discussion of ‘ the witness of 
St. Irenzeus’ (pp. 19-35) has been rewritten. It will be 

' St. Cyprian, De Unit. Eccl. 5. 

? Cf. Benson, Cyprian: his Life; his Times; his Work, p. 182. ‘This 
tangible bond of the Church’s unity is her one united episcopate, an 
apostleship universal yet only one; the authority of every bishop perfect 
in itself and independent, yet not forming with all the others a mere 
agglomeration of powers, but being a tenure upon a totality, like that of 


a shareholder in some joint property’ (also in substance in Smith and 
Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, i. 745). 
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remembered that in the former editions Father Puller main- 
tained that in the well-known passage in St. Irenzeus ' the 
words ‘necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam’ should be 
translated ‘it is necessary that every church should resort,’ 
that is to Rome, not ‘it is necessary that every church should 
agree’ with Rome, and the phrase ‘ potentior principalitas’ 
referred to the greatness, not of the church of Rome, but of 
the city of Rome. The former of these two contentions is 
still upheld. The arguments in favour of it are greatly 
strengthened ; and, in our judgment, a conclusive case is 
made out for the translation, which, as Father Puller tells us 
(p. 25), has won its way to acceptance by Roman Catholic 
writers so keen as Messrs. Wilhelm and Scannell and Dr. F. X. 
Funk. On the other point Father Puller has changed his 
opinion. He has abandoned the interpretation held by, 
among others, Bishop Pearson, Bishop Stillingfleet, Dr. Salmon, 
the Abbé Guettée, Dr. von Dollinger, and Dr. Cyriacus, that 
‘potentior principalitas’ denotes ‘the imperial status of the 
city of Rome,’ and has adopted that in support of which the 
names of Dr. Routh, Dr. Pusey, Dr. Bright, and Dr. Robertson 
may be cited, that the phrase refers to ‘the primatial position 
of the Church of Rome’ (p. 440). Thus, he sums up the 
general sense of the passage : 

‘There must . . . have been continually present in Rome a vast 
number of accredited representatives of churches and provinces 
situated in different parts of the world. No doubt there were also 
similar assemblages of representatives of other churches at Ephesus, 
Antioch, Alexandria, Carthage, &c., but at Rome the representation 
of the whole Church would be far more complete, because it was 
not only an ecclesia principalis, but its principalitas was more influential 
(potentior) than that of any other great church. Thus we can see 
how, from the nature of the case, it mecessarily came to pass (as 
St. Irenzeus says, “‘ zecesse est”) that every church should resort to 
Rome in the persons of trustworthy representatives, on account of 
the potentior principalitas of the Roman see, and we can easily 
imagine how, in consequence of this cecumenical representation of 
the various provinces of the Church, the apostolic tradition of the 
faith would be preserved at Rome in all its many-sidedness and 
freshness, with special fulness of security. One result of this state 
of things would be that, when appeal was made to the witness of the 
apostolic churches, and when, to save time, it was thought well to 
take two or three representative churches as specimens, the testimony 
of the primatial Church of Rome would naturally be put in the 
forefront, and be invoked first of all’ (pp. 32-3). 


How ‘truly Father Puller in the foregoing passage has 
interpreted the meaning of St. Irenzeus may be illustrated by 
1 St. Irenzeus, C. Her. 111. iii. 2. 
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setting out together the words of St. Irenaeus and the 
teaching of Tertullian while he was still in communion with 
the Catholic Church. The words of St. Irenzus are: 


‘It is within the power of all who may wish to see the truth to 
contemplate clearly the tradition of the apostles manifested throughout 
the world in every church. . . . But because it would be too long 
in such a volume as this to enumerate the successions of all the 
churches, we point to the tradition of that very great and very 
ancient and universally known church which was founded and 
established at Rome by the two most glorious apostles, Peter and 
Paul ; we point, I say, to the tradition which this church has from 
the apostles, and to her faith proclaimed to men, which comes down 
to our time through the succession of her bishops, and so we put to 
confusion all those who, in whatever sort, either through evil self-pleas- 
ing, or through vainglory, or through blindness and perverse opinion, 
assemble in unauthorized meetings. For to this church, on account 
of its more influential pre-eminence, it is necessary that every church 
should resort—that is to say, the faithful who are from all quarters ; 
and in this church the tradition which comes from the apostles has 
ever been preserved by those who are from all quarters. . . . By 
this ordination and succession [7.e. Peter and Paul, Linus, Anacletus, 
Clement, Evaristus, Alexander, Sixtus, Telesphorus, Hyginus, Pius, 
Anicetus, Soter, Eleutherius] the tradition and proclamation of the 
truth which comes from the apostles in the Church has reached 
even to us. ... Polycarp also . . . always taught that which he 
had learnt from the apostles, which also the Church hands down, 
and this alone is true. To this bear witness all the churches which 
are in Asia, and the bishops who down to the present time have 
succeeded Polycarp. . . . Moreover, the church at Ephesus which 
was founded by Paul, in which John remained until the time of 
Trajan, is a true witness of the tradition of the apostles. Since, 
then, there are proofs of so great weight, we ought not to seek 
among others the truth which it is easy to obtain from the Church, 
for the apostles poured most fully into it, as into a rich storehouse, 
all things which pertain to the truth.’ ! 


The teaching of Tertullian is : 


‘Run through the apostolic churches, in which the very seats of 
‘the apostles still preside in their own places, in which their genuine 
letters are read, echoing the voice and recalling the face of each of 
them. Achaia is nearest you; you have Corinth. If you are not far 
from Macedonia, you have Philippi or the Thessalonians. If you can 
make your way to Asia, you have Ephesus. Or, if you are near 
Italy, you have Rome, whence to us also an authority is close at hand. 
How blessed is that church, into which the apostles poured all their 
doctrine together with their blood, where Peter suffers with a passion 
like that of the Lord, where Paul is crowned by the death of John 
[z.e. John the Baptist], where the apostle John, after he has been 


' St. Irenzeus, C. Her. Il. iii. 4. 
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plunged in the fiery oil and has suffered no hurt, is banished 


to an island. Let us see what it has learnt, what it has taught, in 
what it has agreed with the churches of Africa also.’ ! 


We are disposed to agree with Father Puller in his present 
opinion that the phrase ‘potentior principalitas’ used by 
St. Irenzus has reference to the church, not the city, of 
Rome. Be that as it may, to look at the whole passage 
fairly in its context is to fail to find in it any indication of a 
specific jurisdiction of the Roman see ; and when the parallel 
passage in Tertullian is carefully compared, strong additional 
reason is supplied for rejecting the contention that the writings 
of St. Irenzeus afford any support to the modern Roman 
claims. 


The second lecture, ‘ The See of Rome in the First Three 
Centuries.—II.’, covers the same ground as the original 
second lecture. A valuable addition has been made at the 
beginning of it on the inconsistency of 


‘the view that St. Peter had been the first Bishop of Rome, that he 
had died while still in the occupation of the Roman see, and that he 
had left his own leadership among the apostolic rulers of the Church 
as a legacy to his successors in the Roman chair’ (p. 36), 


with the teaching of St. Irenzeus and Tertullian about the 
succession of the Bishops of Rome (pp. 36-41). The part 
on ‘the Clementine romance’ has been, to a large extent, 
rewritten (pp. 41-9), without, however, any modification of 
the position taken up in the first edition as to the influence 
of the Clementine literature. The very careful and accurate 
treatment of ‘St. Cyprian’s witness’ (pp. 49-72) is, for the 
most part, identical with that in the first edition.» Appendix 
A and Appendix B to this lecture, on ‘ the excommunication 
of St. Cyprian’ and ‘concerning passages from St. Cyprian’s 
works which are quoted by Ultramontanes in support of their 
contention that St. Cyprian held the papal theory’ (pp. 72-95) 
are, with small alterations in detail, the same as the Note A 
and the Note B of the earlier work. 

The third lecture—‘ The Relation of St. Peter to the 


1 Tertullian, De Pras. Her. 36. 

2 We notice that on p. 52, note *, Father Puller has left unaltered 
his reference to Canon Gore (Zhe Church and the Ministry, p. 169, note ', 
edition 1) as explaining, in opposition to his own view, St. Cyprian’s 
phrase, ‘unde unitas sacerdotalis exorta est’ (Z/. lix. 14), ‘These 
last words mean, I suppose, simply that Peter’s priesthood was the first 
given.’ In the fourth edition of his book (p. 156, note!) Canon Gore, 
following Father Puller’s first edition, said, ‘By these last words he 
means probably that the African succession came from Rome.’ 
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Aout Citlags: and the Church’ "—is practically identical 
with that in the first edition. There is an ‘addendum’ briefly 
referring to Professor Ramsay’s works and the ‘strong 
reasons’ which he ‘has given’ ‘for believing that’ in the 
second chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians ‘St. Paul is 
referring to some visit which preceded his reputed third visit 
to the holy city’ (pp. 116-7). The former Note C on ‘St. 
Peter’s primacy as held by representative Anglican divines ’ 
appears in a different form as the additional note 54 
(pp. 473-7), and Note D ‘on our Lord’s words to St. Peter, 
“Feed My lambs ;” “ Tend My sheep ;” “ Feed My sheep”’ 
has become Appendix C (pp. 117-28). 

In the fourth lecture—‘ The Growth of the Papal Power 
from the Peace of the Church to the end of the Pontificate of 
Damasus ’—a considerable part (pp. 144-57) has been re- 
written. Besides small alterations and additions on points 
of detail, there is a change of view with regard to the scope 
of the legislation of Valentinian I. in the imperial Constitu- 
tion promulgated by him ‘at some date between 367 and 
372’ and the date of the Rescript of Gratian, it being now 
maintained by Father Puller that the synod at Rome which 
preceded this Rescript was held, not, as he before thought, in 
378, but in 382, and therefore after the division of Illyricum 
in 379. Appendix D and Appendix E, on ‘ Did the Council 
of Chalcedon blame Dioscorus for presiding over the Latro- 
cintum without papal authorization? Did Hosius preside at 
Niczea as a papal legate?’ (pp. 166-72) and ‘ The canons of 
Sardica and the Eastern Church’ (pp. 172-7) are new. In 
the former of these good reasons are given for the conten- 
tions that Dioscorus was not ‘blamed by the Council of 
Chalcedon for presiding in the presence of the papal legates 
at the Robber-synod’ ; that ‘St. Leo himself did not publicly 
claim any inherent right to preside at an CEcumenical Coun- 
cil’; and that, as at Alexandria in 324 and at Sardica in 
343, so also at Niczea in 325 Hosius presided by the appoint- 
ment of the Emperor, not as papal legate. The position of 
the latter appendix is that the canons of Sardica were not 
received in the whole of the East in the early part of the 
sixth century, and that, when they were finally accepted by 
the Council zz Trudlo in 691 or 692, this did not involve the 
acceptance of all the provisions contained in the canons or 
‘mean that the Eastern Church intended henceforth to put 
into practice the guarded system of quasi-appeals to Rome 
which was laid down in the third, fourth, and fifth of’ them. 
This conclusion, which agrees, as Father Puller points out, 
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with that which has been expressed by Mgr. Duchesne,' is 
fortified by instances of the acceptance of codes without the 
acceptance of all the provisions of all the canons in them 
which appear to be conclusive. The former Note E,‘Ona 
passage in St. Jerome’s treatise against Jovinian,’ has been 
transferred so as to form the additional note 67 (pp. 488-9). 

The insertion of a considerable number of small additions 
leaves the fifth lecture—‘The Growth of the Papal Power 
during the Sixty Years which followed the death of Damasus’ 

substantially unchanged. The new Appendix F ‘on the 
genuineness of the Letter Optaremus addressed by a Cartha- 
ginian Council (cévca 426) to Pope Celestine’ (pp. 204-14) is 
a very scholarly piece of work, the conclusions of which can 
hardly be seriously disputed.” 

The sixth lecture—‘ The Unity of the Church’—and the 
twelfth—‘ The Acacian Troubles ’—are practically identical 
with part of the sixth lecture and with the seventh lecture of 
the first edition. 

Lectures VII., VIII., [X., X., and XI. are a very learned 
and elaborate expansion of part of the former sixth lecture. 
They deal at great length and with great completeness with 
‘the relation of the Church of Antioch to the Church of 
Rome in the fourth century’ under the heads ‘The Thirty 
Years of Promiscuous Communion in the East, A.D. 331 to 
A.D. 361 ;’ ‘ The Council of Alexandria, held in the year 362 ;’ 
‘ From the Death of Julian to the Death of Valens (363-378) ;’ 
‘The Compact between St. Meletius and Paulinus ;’ and 
‘The Episcopate of St. Flavian.’ In connexion with these 
lectures are Appendix G, ‘On Sozomen’s account of Libe- 
rius’s fall’ (pp. 275-87) ; Appendix H, ‘On the way in which 
it came to pass that the Constantinopolitan Council of 3381 
was finally recognized by the whole Church as an (écu- 
menical Council’ (pp. 353-61); and Appendix I, identical 
with Note F of the first edition, on ‘St. Chrysostom’s view of 
St. Peter’s position in connexion with the election of 
St. Matthias to the apostolate’ (pp. 372-5). After the 
twelfth lecture are Appendix J, ‘On the completeness of the 
breach of communion between the East and the West during 
the period of the Acacian Troubles’ (pp. 409-14), with 

' Duchesne, E£glises Séparées, p. 204. 

2 The reason for the insertion of this appendix, which might other- 
wise appear unnecessary, is that the genuineness of the letter was ques- 
tioned by the late Dr. Rivington, who wrote that it had ‘every possible 
mark of forgery’ (The Primitive Church and the See of Peter, p. 474). 


So far as we know, no Roman Catholic writer of eminence holds that the 
letter is other than genuine. 
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an ‘Addendum on various forms of Hormisdas’s /bel/us’ 
(pp. 414-7); Appendix K, identical, except for slight addi- 
tions in references, with Note G of the first edition, on ‘The 
350 Martyrs of Syria Secunda’ (pp. 418-21) ; Appendix L, 
‘On the fact that many of the Oriental bishops were admitted 
to the communion of Hormisdas without signing his de//us’ 
(pp. 421-4) ; and Appendix M,‘On the Principle of Deve- 
lopment’ (pp. 424-33). 

There are ‘additional notes, seventy-nine in number 
(pp. 434-509), and two excursuses, the first ‘On the date of 
the Roman Council which petitioned Gratian on the subject 
of the trial of bishops in the letter Ht hoc Glorie Vestre’ 
(pp. 510-28) ; the second ‘On certain facts and dates con- 
nected with the proceedings of Maximus the Cynic in 
North Italy, which corroborate the conclusion that a 
Council of the province of Milan was held in May, or there- 
abouts, in the year 381’ (pp. 529-40); a ‘chronological table 
of ecclesiastical events belonging to the years 381 and 382’ 
(pp. 541-2) ; a ‘chronological table of the councils to which 
reference is made in this volume’ (pp. 542-4); and a ‘cata- 
logue of the names of the Bishops of Rome during the first 
six centuries after Christ, ’ together with ‘the names and dates 
of the Roman bishops mentioned in this volume who 
flourished after the time of St. Gregory the Great’ (pp. 545-6). 
Almost the whole of this work is new. It is all most admir- 
ably done. The learning and skill displayed in the ‘ addi- 
tional notes’ and the excursuses are of a very high order ; 
and the accuracy and fairness shown in them, as throughout 
the book, deserve the strongest commendation. An excellent 
index completes the volume. 

We do not think there is any likelihood of Father Puller’s 
statement of facts being shaken in any important particular. 
He has evidently examined the whole of the evidence at 
present available with the most patient and minute care and 
with a very vigorous historical sense. He combines in a 
remarkable degree the power of accumulating details with 
insight into the trend of events. The work of no man is 
final. Scholar after scholar will have again to work through 
these masses of complicated facts. But the end of the nine- 
teenth century has seen them, in the book before us, set out 
with a clearness and a force which have used to the full, not 
only the ponderous learning of earlier times, but also the new 
light and the keen critical methods by which the century has 
been marked. 

One of the central facts which as it appears to us, Father 
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Puller has definitely established, is that the history of the 
relation of the Church of Antioch to the Church of Rome in 
the fourth century—as aiso the history of the patriarchates 
of Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Alexandria in the fifth 
and sixth centuries—shows that many who were out of com- 
munion with the see of Rome were regarded as being in the 
appointed way of salvation and within the communion of the 
Catholic Church. In some respects the most valuable change 
in the new edition of his book is the expansion of the former 
sixth lecture into five separate lectures with the notes apper- 
taining. The main facts and the elaborate details of the 
history of the latter part of the fourth century are most clearly 
brought out ; and if, as to us seems unquestionable, the truth 
and the accuracy of the statements made are as great as the 
clearness with which they are presented, the question to be 
considered is, What inferences may rightly be drawn from the 
facts which have been established? The inferences which 
Father Puller has drawn in this, as in the former, edition of 
his book, may be illustrated by the following passages : 


‘ The whole history’ of ‘the work of restoring the Church after 
it had been thrown into confusion during the disastrous reign of 
Constantius’ ‘makes it clear that the leadership of Rome is not a 
vital element in the constitution of the Church. During certain 
periods, and under certain circumstances, that leadership was the 
natural outcome of the situation. But there is no divine guarantee 
that Rome will be always faithful. If she withdraws her communion 
from this or that portion of the Church, it does not follow that she 
is to be regarded as being necessarily in the right. Our Lord will 
find means of restoring His Church through other champions, if the 
bishop of the first see fails. The Roman primacy is not a matter 
of divine institution, but of ecclesiastical appointment and recog- 
nition. When Liberius and the great mass of bishops had suc- 
cumbed, it became all the more needful that St. Athanasius should 
stand up alone, or almost alone, against the world. The truth 
involved in the adage, Athanasius contra mundum, is one which the 
Church needs to cherish in every age, and not least in our own ; 
and she will do well to remember that the mundus sometimes 
includes the Bishop of Rome’ (p. 274). 

‘ The orthodox of Antioch continued [7.¢., after the consecration of 
St. Flavian] to be divided into two camps, as they had been divided 
ever since the banishment of St. Eustathius in 331. The great 
majority acknowledged St. Flavian as the true bishop, and he enjoyed 
the communion of the Catholic bishops throughout the Eastern 
Empire, with the exception of those whose sees were situated in 
Egypt, Cyprus, and Arabia. The small body of the Eustathians still 
clung to Paulinus, who was recognized by Rome and the West. Of 
course, if the theories of the Vatican Council and of Cardinal 
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Wiseman are true, St. Flavian and Diodorus and Acacius were e 
communicated schismatics, and the Eastern bishops, who su wai 
them and communicated with them, were pA agp i 
However, the blessing of God seemed to rest upon them. It was t 
Antioch, in the midst of this nest of so-called schismatics that St 
Chrysostom was growing day by day in sanctity, and becoming 
famous for the eloquence, and unction, and fruitfulness of his neh 
ing. As may be supposed, when the fact that he was a great Eastern 
saint and doctor is remembered, he took no heed of the papal pro 
nouncement against St. Flavian. Antioch was an Eastern _ ae 
the Eastern bishops had sanctioned Flavian’s consecration and had 
determined that it was canonical, as in fact itwas. In such a oe 
it was for the Eastern bishops to judge ; and St. Chrysostom bales 
well versed in the Church’s laws, threw himself heart and soul can 
St. Flavian’s cause. His whole life had hitherto been spent out of 
communion with Rome. In a.p. 369, when he was about twenty 
two years old, he had been baptized by the great St. Meletius, and qn 
the following year had been admitted by him into the minor order of 
readers. In 381, St. Meletius, just before leaving Antioch for th 
last time, had raised St. Chrysostom to the diaconate, and five fen 
afterwards, early in the year 386, the saint was ordained priest by St 
Flavian. It was not until twelve years later that St. Chr a 
after his elevation to the episcopal throne of Contantineiie. ated d 
into communion with the see of Rome. He was then "fift a 
or perhaps fifty-four years old, and the main bulk of his homilies a 
commentaries had been by that time written. When we are readi 
any of St. Chrysostom’s works, or when they are being quoted on 
troversially either on the one side or the other, it is desirable that 
should remember that in the majority of cases what is being sibien 
quoted was written by him at a time when, according to Cardinal 
Wiseman’s theory, he was living in schism. The mere statement of 
such an absurd consequence appears to me to constitute in itself a 
disproof of the theory which logically leads to it’ (pp. 365-66).! 
‘The great Eastern saints of the fifth and sixth centuries had no 
conception of the papacy as the divinely appointed and necessa 
centre of communion. If they really thought that to be out of ax. 
munion with the pope was equivalent to being out of communion 
with the Catholic Church, one would be bound to say that thei 
actions would prove that they were very wicked men. On that 
hypothesis, they were content to remain outside the Church for thirty- 
five or thirty-seven years. Nay, more ; some of them were onabne 
to die in that appalling condition’ (pp. 403-4).? 
‘St. Meletius was out of communion with Damasus, yet his 
people constituted “the true Church of God ” at Antioch.* ‘aaliion 
and Evagrius were in communion with Rome, yet their position w : 
illegitimate ; they had “illegally mounted the throne” ; their pa ti 
sans were guilty of “ dividing the Church” ’* (p. 406).° tae 
1 Pp. 255-7 in edition 1. 
3 St. Basil, ZZ. ccxiv. 
* St. Chrysostom, /z Ep. aa Eph. Hom., xi. 


* Pp. 316-17 in edition 1. 


> P. 321 in edition 1. 
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It is well that we should consider whether Father Puller’s 
conclusion that to be out of communion with the see of Rome 
does not necessarily involve being out of communion with the 
Catholic Church is an inevitable inference from the facts 
which he has, in our judgment, established. And it is the 
more necessary that this inquiry should be made because a 
considerable number of the facts which he states will hardly 
be questioned by the really learned and candid writers of the 
Church of Rome. Indeed, on very many points Father 
Puller is able to claim the highly eminent Roman Catholic 
historian Mgr. Duchesne as agreeing with him. 

It would be possible for a Roman Catholic writer to urge: 
Granting, for the sake of argument, the accuracy of the facts 
accumulated and stated by Father Puller; granting that, in 
the fourth and fifth and sixth centuries, there were very many 
Christians out of communion with the see of Rome, and very 
much resistance to the Pope—does it necessarily follow that 
this lack of communion with Rome was a lawful state and 
that this resistance to Rome was justifiable? May it not be 
the case that these are simply instances of disregard of essen- 
tial Christian principles and disobedience to a rule which is, 
in effect, the sway of Christ? Does it follow that because 
St. Meletius, to take one of the more notable instances, lived 
and died outside the communion of the Pope of Rome and in 
disregard of the Pope’s recognition of a rival Bishop of 
Antioch, he was right in doing so, and in doing so remained 
in communion with the Catholic Church ? 

In support of such a position a Roman Catholic might 
appeal to certain facts. He might point out that the testi- 
mony of rebels against a government could not always be 
regarded as good evidence as to the nature of the constitution 
of a country, or that the resistance of clergy to bishops does 
not necessarily mean a rejection of the ‘divine authority of 
episcopacy ; and might argue that the confidence of St. 
Meletius, or even St. Chrysostom, in a position of separation 
from Rome would not, of itself, be a proof that this position 
was lawful for a Christian. He might refer to the claims 
made by occupants of the Roman See, as by St. Leo the 
Great, or by papal legates, as by those at Ephesus and 
Chalcedon ; and might contend that in these utterances, not 
in those of recalcitrant Eastern Bishops, the true voice of the 
Church was to be found. 

We are convinced that an escape from Father Puller’s 
inferences cannot be made in suchadirection as this. In the 
first place, when in A.D, 398 the visible communion between 
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Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch was renewed, 
there is no trace of any belief on the part of the Eastern 
Bishops that they were abandoning a wrong course to which 
they had hitherto held, or that they were entering upon the 
possession of any objective benefits which they had hitherto 
lacked. There is no trace that they were required by the 


Pope to modify any attitude which they had taken up. As 
Father Puller says, 


‘Pope Siricius seems to have made no difficulty about receiving 
St. Flavian and St. Chrysostom to his communion. There is not 
the smallest reason to suppose that they expressed any sorrow for 
their previous line of action, or any acknowledgment of any divinely 
appointed primacy in the see of Rome. There is no trace of any 
such notion in St. Chrysostom’s voluminous writings. St. Flavian 
and St. Chrysostom appear to have maintained the ground which 
they had always taken, and they were received on their own terms ; 
and so the Church was, after many years of division, restored to a 
state of peace’ (pp. 371-72). 


In the second place, some of those who were out of com- 
munion with the see of Rome died outside that communion 
and have, nevertheless, been reckoned as saints both in the 
West and in the East. To refer to St. Meletius again, he died 
out of communion with Rome. Yet at the time of his death 
he was presiding over the Council of Constantinople of 
A.D. 381, a Council which, because of the subsequent accept- 
ance of its decrees by the whole Church, is ranked as an 
(Ecumenical Council and included in the first four great 
Councils of Nicazza, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon ; 
and he has been honoured as a saint in all parts of the 
Church. 

And, in the third place, such an argument as that to 
which we have been referring is inconsistent with that general 
attitude of the early Church which may be illustrated by the 
passages which we have already quoted from St. Irenzeus and 
Tertullian. An appeal which refers to the apostolic churches 
in general, which mentions the Church of Rome as a notable 
instance, not as an infallible guide, which lays stress on the 
agreement of the different churches with one another as the 
test of truth, is very far removed from any theory of the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Church of Rome and the necessity 
of communion with that see. 

But here we may be met by another and perhaps more 
plausible argument. It may be contended that, while the 
constitution of the Church as known to St. Irenzeus and 
Tertullian, or indeed to St. Cyprian, made no allowance for 
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the papal theory, and while great saints in the East in the 
fourth and fifth centuries knew nothing of it, and while Pope 
Siricius was content to require no affirmation of it from St. 
Flavian and St. Chrysostom, and while those who had lived 
and died in disregard of it were canonized both in the West 
and in the East, yet it was intended from the first that in the 
Providence of God there should be a gradual increase in the 
knowledge and recognition of the inherent power and position 
of the See of Rome, so that claims which at an earlier period 
might be disregarded, or even could not be made, would in 
later times have an absolute right to the acceptance and the 
allegiance of all Christians. In the Church, as everywhere 
else, it may be urged, there is development. None of the 
works of God have their complete position and power in their 
first beginnings. If in one sense it is true that God makes 
nothing imperfect, in another sense all things in their earliest 
stages are incomplete. The life of the Church is not different 
in this respect from the life of man. In the beginning of 
man’s life there is the potency of all that he ever is to be. 
But it is only gradually, through growth and food and exer- 
cise and training and experience, that either his physical 
being or his spiritual life reaches that condition which is really 
his by the appointment of God. So, also, the life of the 
Church is a growth. In knowledge, in government, there was 
in her at the first the potency of all sheeveristobe. But her 
knowledge of truth and her method of rule needed to be de- 
veloped in the course of years partly by progress in her own 
life and partly by the influence of circumstances in which 
she should live. And so, again, in the see of Rome there 
was from the first the gift of Christ by the power of the 
Holy Ghost. But, though it was fully there, it lay hid. By 
a gradual process it became known and recognized. While 
it was unknown, there was no sin in disregarding it. As it 
was gradually being recognized, the wrong in ignoring it 
might in some places and in some circumstances be but little. 
When, under divine guidance, it had made itself known and 
felt, it was able, in the name of God Himself, to demand the 
obedience and submission which were its due. St. Irenzus, 
writing at the end of the second century, might say that only 
that is true which was learnt from the Apostles and handed 
down by the Church from the apostolic period'; but such a 
statement, however pardonable in him, would be altogether 
wrong if made in the light of later times. 

Merely from a controversial point of view, it might be 

1 St. Irenzeus, C. Her. Il. iii. 4, quoted at length, p. 353, supra. 
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sufficient to mention that such an argument mata not un- 
naturally lead on to conclusions which all orthodox theolo- 
gians, Roman and Anglican alike, would agree in regretting, 
or to quote the passages in which any such theory of develop- 
ment as that which is associated with the honoured name of 
Cardinal Newman has been condemned by the Vatican 
Council of 1870' and the Encyclical Satis cognitum of Pope 
Leo XIII.?__ But, since the subject is important and bears on 


1 Vatican Council, Sess. iv., Comstit. dogm. prima de Eccl. Christi, 
cc. i., iv., where it is affirmed that the specific jurisdiction claimed for the 
Pope was bestowed by our Lord on St. Peter, that the significance of the 
gift has always been perceived by the Catholic Church, that the ‘ per- 
petuus usus’ of the Church proves the supreme authority of teaching 
possessed by the Bishop of Rome, and that it is not the work of the suc- 
cessors of Peter to make known any new doctrine. 

2 See the Encyclical Satis cognitum, pp. 40-1, 43, 53, where it is said 
that the decree of the Fourth Lateran Council was preceded by ‘the 
consent of antiquity, which ever acknowledged, without the slighest 
doubt or hesitation, the Bishops of Rome, and revered them, as the 
legitimate successors of St. Peter’; that the papal jurisdiction ‘was 
acknowledged and observed as Christian faith, not by one nation only 
nor in one age, but by the East and by the West, and through all ages’ ; 
and that in the Vatican decree ‘no newly conceived opinion is set forth, 
but the venerable and constant belief of every age.’ Our quotations are 
from the authorized English translation, the references to which are 
pp. xliii, xlv, lv, lvi. There is a very clear statement of what we under- 
stand to be the official Roman Catholic teaching in an article by the late 
Father Clarke in the Vineteenth Century for February 1900. In the 
course of the article (p. 250) Father Clarke wrote: ‘ Our Lord instructed 
His disciples on the nature of the Church which He had come to found 
on earth, its constitution, its government, its discipline, its sacraments, 
and, above all, on the sacred doctrines which it was commissioned to 
teach to mankind. He bequeathed to it a body of dogma, clear, definite, 
and unmistakable, which was to be the substance of all its future teach- 
ing. This sacred deposit He placed in the hands of His twelve apostles. 
After the death of the last of them no sort of addition was to be made 
to it. No Council, no Pope, no Saint, not the whole Catholic Church 
united together could add one jot or tittle to it. To attempt any further 
addition would not only be a departure from His commands, but would 
be an act of apostasy and sacrilege, so that to it may be applied the 
words of St. John in the Apocalypse: “If any man shall add to these 
things, God shall add to him the plagues that are written in this book” 
(Apoc. xxii. 18). Hence it follows that every dogma that has been defined 
from then till now is a part of this inviolable and exclusive body of doc- 
trine. Every Decree of Councils, every infallible utterance of Popes, is 
but the unfolding of some further portion of this body of doctrine which 
had not been previously unfolded, the promulgation of some truth con- 
signed by our Lord to the keeping of His Church in the persons of His 
apostles, which they and their successors, and none else, had the power 
to publicly and officially promulgate to mankind. If the Vatican Council 
defined as of Faith the infallibility of the Vicar of Christ, it was because 
our Lord had taught this doctrine to His apostles, and had informed 
them that it was part of that body of truths which He gave into their 
keeping ; if Pius the Ninth defined the Immaculate Conception of the 
BB2 
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the whole question of the relation of truth and falsehood to 
one another, it is not well that it should be thus set aside. 

In our review of the first edition of Father Puller’s Zhe 
Primitive Saints and the See of Rome we referred to the 
subject of development, of which Father Puller had not then 
expressly treated. We pleaded that, if a development is to 
be lawful and true, there must be anticipations of it from an 
early date, there must be an absence of what is contradictory, 
and there must be universal acceptance ; and we pointed out 
that, whatever indications of a future Papacy there might be 
in early times, there was much that was contradictory of the 
papal idea, and that this idea, as having been always rejected 
in the East, had failed to meet with the acceptance of the 
Universal Church. 

In the present edition Father Puller, as we have already 
briefly mentioned, has added an appendix entitled ‘On the 
Principle of Development.’ In this appendix a very valuable 
distinction is made between the application of development 
to discipline, to theological science, and to obligatory dogma. 
On the first of these subjects Father Puller writes— 


‘Among the rules of discipline which are enforced by the Church, 
there are some which rest immediately on the foundation of divine 
revelation, and which consequently can neither be abrogated nor 
changed. But outside of this somewhat restricted sphere rules of 
discipline are the creation of the Church, and she is free to develop 
them according to the exigencies of time and place, either in the 
direction of simplicity or of complexity, of rigour or of relaxation, of 
centralized authority or of local self-government. And even as re- 
gards divinely revealed discipline, the Church is empowered to vary 
within wide limits its mode of application’ (p. 424). 


On the second subject, that of development in theological] 
science, it is pointed out that this may take place in either of 
two directions. It may be in the way of restriction, when 
‘ mistakes are pruned away, and accurate knowledge takes the 
place of uncertain guesses,’ or it may be in the way of expan- 
sion, when theological science healthily develops ‘ by growth in 
many different ways’ (pp. 425-6). But, while it is ‘ clear that 
the principle of development has a wide field for exercise in the 
domain of discipline and in the domain of theology’ (p. 426), 
the question which is of moment in considering the papal 
Holy Mother of God to be a dogma binding on the consciences of all the 
faithful, it was because our Lord had taught His apostles the absolute 
sinlessness of Mary. Every Conciliar and Papal definition is therefore 
no addition’ to our Lord’s teaching ; it is but the stamping with official 


sanction of a part of our Lord’s teaching which had not been so stamped 
before.’ 
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claims is about neither of these, but concerns the third sub- 
ject, that of the domain of obligatory dogma. 

On this third subject Father Puller is careful to distinguish 
between additions to the faith and explanations of the faith. 


‘ No Catholic,’ he says, ‘ will deny that the Church has the right 
to impose on her children from time to time new words and formulas, 
for the purpose of protecting the faith, which she has received by 
tradition from our Lord and His apostles, against the misinterpreta- 
tions of heretics. When Arius, professing to accept the traditional 
teaching of the Church that the Lord Jesus is God, proceeded to 
refine on the word ‘‘ God,” and to teach that there was a time when 
our Lord’s higher nature was not, the Church was within her rights 
when in opposition to this heresy she required her children to confess 
that our Lord as God is consubstantial with the Father. In the 
Nicene definition there was no development of the substance of the 
apostolic faith, though there was a development in regard to its ex- 
pression. An unambiguous formula expressing the old faith was 
made obligatory, which had not been obligatory before. 

‘ Again, the Church having been taught from the beginning that 
the one Lord Christ is at the same time truly God and truly man, it 
was competent for her to define against the Monophysites that the 
one divine Person of Christ exists z# two natures, the divine nature 
and the human nature. And again, it was competent for her to assert 
against the Monothelites her immemorial belief that each of those 
two natures is a complete nature having its own will, and that our 
incarnate Lord had therefore “vo w7//s—an uncreated will belonging 
to His divine nature, and a created will belonging to his human 
nature’ (p. 426). 


The possibility, then, and lawfulness of assertions which, 
though new in form and even though relating to questions 
not previously raised, make no addition ‘to the substance of 
the traditional faith of the Church,’ but merely guard ‘that 
traditional faith from perverse misinterpretation’ (p. 427), are 
fully allowed by Father Puller. He proceeds to point out 
that while 


‘the Church’ ‘has on various occasions, by her legislative action, 
authorized and made obligatory the use of new and more developed 
formulas, with the object of providing effective tests which should 
unmask the misbelief of innovating heretics,’ 


yet, 


‘in connexion with such legislation, the Church has been wont to 
protest, by the pens and lips of her representative men, that the 
adoption of these new formulas implied no change in the substance 


of her belief’ (p. 427). 


After some apt illustrations of this point, and a very 
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interesting statement about the Jesuit theologian Petavius,' 
Father {Puller refers to the teaching of Franzelin on this 
subject. 


‘Cardinal Franzelin,’ he says, ‘has shown with great fulness of 
learning that ‘“‘ always and everywhere it has been held in the Church 
as a principle that the successors of the apostles are the guardians of 
the apostolic doctrine, to which nothing can be added and from 
which nothing can be taken away.” He says again that “it has 
always been a universal principle that whatever is new, if it is con- 
founded with the deposit of the faith, pertains not to the faith but to 
heresy.” And he adds, “ Hence apostolicity is a necessary mark of 
a doctrine of the faith” ’ (p. 430).? 


Commenting on Cardinal Franzelin’s references to St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Melchior Canus, Bellarmine, Gregory de 
Valentia, Suarez, De Lugo, and Benedict XIV. as main- 
taining the 


‘ principle that nothing can belong to the revelation, which is to be 
believed by Catholic faith, unless it is contained in Scripture or in 
apostolical tradition ’ (p. 430), 


Father Puller adds: 


‘It is not, of course, fora moment to be supposed that these 


divines imagined that the decisions of later councils were, all of them, 
explicitly and ¢otidem verbis contained either in Holy Scripture or in 
apostolical tradition. But they did hold that the suds¢ance of those 
decisions was revealed to the apostles and was communicated by the 
apostles to the Church, to be by her continuously guarded, handed 
down, and taught ; and they denied that the Church either needed 
or in fact received any fresh revelations in post-apostolic times to 
enable her to fulfil her duty in these respects. 

‘If we compare the simple baptismal declaration of faith in Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God, which may have been all that was required 
from the catechumens in apostolic times, with the Nicene Creed or 
with the Chalcedonian definition, we of course admit that a deve- 
lopment of expression in obligatory formularies had taken place. 


‘ The ordinary opinion is that Petavius maintained that there was 
much belief held by ante-Nicene fathers about the deity of our Lord 
which was at variance with the Catholic faith. On this ground he was, 
as is well known, attacked by Bishop Bull, and Father Puller points out 
that he was similarly taken to task by the brothers Ballerini in the Pro- 
legomena to their edition of St. Zeno of Verona. Father Puller, however, 
while allowing that Petavius ‘worded some passages of his first book 
[of De Trinztate| very incautiously,’ is of opinion that this is counter- 
balanced by the Preface, in which ‘he goes over the ante-Nicene ground 
again and with very much more satisfactory results’ (p. 429). In the 
course of his statement he gives some very interesting references to 
Zaccaria, Bossuet, and Franzelin. 

* Franzelin, De Divina Traditione, th. xxii. ed. 1870, pp. 233-4. 
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We may compare such a development to the growth of an infant into 
a full-grown man, or to the upspringing of the oak tree from the 
acorn’ (pp. 430-1). 

Father Puller is careful to guard against any misunder- 
standing of his meaning which might otherwise arise from his 
use of the comparison of the development of doctrine to the 
growth of an acorn into an oak-tree or an infant into a full- 
grown man. 

‘We should,’ he says, ‘ be under a complete misapprehension if 
we imagined that the Fathers of Niczea or Chalcedon were imposing 


_new doctrines on the Church’ (p. 431). 


And again : 

‘The development of a seed into a full-grown tree supplies an 
analogy which sets forth very well the growth of the Church’s dis- 
ciplinary regulations, and the progress which is attainable in many 
departments of theological science, and the increasing complexity of 
the expression of dogma in the Church’s creeds and doctrinal 
definitions. But the development of a seed into a full-grown tree 
would be a very misleading parable if it were used for setting forth 
the relation between the substance of the apostolic teaching and the 
substance of the Church’s authoritative dogma in later times. The 
Church’s duty is to guard the deposit of that substance, and to hand 
it on unchanged until her Lord’s return, while at the same time she 
expresses and applies it in various ways according to the varying 
circumstances and needs of successive generations ’ (p. 432). 


In making the careful distinctions of which this appendix 
is full, Father Puller has done good service. There are very 
many persons who fall into great confusion of thought on the 
subject of development. They fail, in the first instance, to 
grasp clearly the distinction between the changing character 
of discipline, which is discipline only, and the abiding truth of 
doctrine. They fail also to understand the difference between 
the wide field of theology in general and the clearly marked- 
out ground of obligatory dogma. They fail, again, to realize 
that expansion of expression is a wholly different thing from 
addition of substance. Thus they run the risk of two 
opposite dangers—the danger of elevating disciplinary canons 
which are local, temporary, and alterable, into fixed laws 
which can undergo no change, and the danger of allowing a 
species of development which is really the substitution or 
addition of something different, new, and inharmonious, in 
matters of belief which they consider to be of faith. Tohave 
made the distinctions in the clear and accurate way in which 
Father Puller has made them is to have gone a long way 
towards preventing error on this subject. We are, indeed, a 
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little doubtful whether he has sufficiently shown that the true 
and lawful method of development of which he speaks as 
taking place in expression and formula may include expan- 
sion and expression of inferences as well as of words, as when 
the doctrine of the single Personality of our Lord was declared 
to be a necessary part of the Christian faith ;' but we do not 
feel that this omission, if it is one, is a sign of any real differ- 
ence of opinion between him and ourselves. 

It is, of course, true that the whole Church is abidingly, 
and not for a limited time only, under the guidance of God 
the Holy Ghost, as she is abidingly the mystical body of 
Christ, to which He Himself has made great promises of 
gifts of power and protection. But, as it is the case that 
the utterances to which the Church is committed in matters 
of faith must, of necessity, be in harmony with the teaching 
of Holy Scripture, so also what the Church teaches in such 
matters at any moment of time must be harmonious with 
what she has said at any other part of her life. 

In the last two pages of this appendix Father Puller deals 
with the bearing of what he has said about development on 
the general subject of his book : 


‘If the society founded by our Lord is at the present time rightly 
believed to be constituted juve divino as a monarchy, with the Pope 
as her divinely empowered monarch, then that society has always 
been so constituted. The Popes must always have enjoyed a 
divinely given primacy of jurisdiction over the Universal Church, and 
they must from the first have been endowed with the privilege of 
infallibility, when pronouncing judgment in regard to doctrinal con- 
troversies. ‘Thoughtful Ultramontanes see clearly what is involved 
in the dogma to which they are pledged by the Vatican decrees. 
Thus Cardinal Pitra repudiates the idea of ‘a slow progress of the 
Holy See ” as being “‘rationalistic.’? And the rulers of the Roman 
Communion in England are continually pressing upon us the 
primitive character of the Vatican teaching in regard to the papal 
prerogatives’ (p. 432). 

‘It is to show that the theory about the nature and authority of 
the papal primacy set forth by the Vatican Council was not “the 
venerable and constant belief” of the early ages of the Church that 
this book of mine has been written. But while I feel constrained by 
the claims of truth to do what I can to make it clear that Bishop 
Ullathorne, Bishop Bilsborrow, and Pope Leo XIII. are mistaken 
in their opinion that the teaching of the Vatican Council is really 
primitive, I thoroughly sympathize with them in their desire to claim 
the witness of the early Church for the doctrine which they believe 
to be true and obligatory ’ (p. 433). 


1 See Stone, Outlines of Christian Dogma, pp. 137-9. 
2 Pitra, Analecta Novissima, p. 15. 
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We have referred at some length to the appendix on 
development. We have done so because we believe that in 
this one point the real gist of the matter for instructed persons 
who are acquainted with history lies. There are definite facts 
and definite teaching of the early Church—facts and teaching 
which are brought out in the volume before us with genuine 
fairness, great learning, and much skill—which, if evidence is 
to be trusted at all, show that the dogma imposed upon 
Roman Catholics by the Vatican Council of 1870 was not the 
doctrine of the Church, or even of any part of it, in the first 
four centuries. To maintain that dogma, then, it is needful 
to assert a somewhat advanced theory of development and to 
apply this theory to matters of obligatory belief, necessary to 
sharing in the covenanted way of salvation. We do not say 
there is nothing to be said for such a theory from any point 
of view. Those who do not believe that the Church is the 
mystical body of Christ, or that the whole Church is guided 
by God the Holy Ghost, might easily draw up a case in 
defence of development of the most extensive kind. But we 
do say that any theory of development which will find room 
both for the facts and teaching of the first four centuries and 
for the decree of the Vatican Council of 1870, both for the 
disregard of the papal authority by good Catholic Christians 
and for the assertion that the acceptance of the jurisdiction 
and infallibility of the Pope is a part of the obligatory faith, 
is a theory which is contrary to the continuous teaching of 
the best authorities of the Church. 


ArT. V.—THE THEOLOGICAL WORKS OF 
MARIE CORELLI. 


. The Master-Christian. By MARIE CORELLI. (London, 
1900.) 

. Barabbas. A Dream of the World’s Tragedy. By MARIE 
CORELLL  Thirty-fifth edition. (London, 1900.) 

. The Sorrows of Satan. By MARIE CORELLI. Forty- 
second edition. (London, 1900.) 


IT is to be feared that Miss Corelli will not return the com- 
pliment, for she appears to think that reviewers, next to 
priests, are the most loathsome and contemptible creatures 
on the face of God’s earth; and when a reviewer publishes 
his handiwork in a periodical avowedly conducted on the 
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principles of that despicable institution, the Church of 
England, he will probably seem to her beneath contempt ; 
nevertheless, even a reviewer, strange as it may sound, has a 
conscience—sometimes ; and his first duty, in the present 
instance, is to admit that there are many things in the books 
at the head of this article to be admired. In the first place, 
the writer seems to be intensely in earnest, and earnestness 
is, in itself, always a good thing ; then she writes forcibly and 
vividly, and force and vividness are assuredly merits in any 
composition. Turning from the form to the matter of the 
books, we gratefully welcome an ally, not an enemy, in her 
strongly expressed belief that, in spite of scientists, ‘ doubt- 
less there is a God that judgeth the earth’; in her enthusi- 
astic appreciation of the character and teaching of the God- 
Man ; in her vigorous protests against the materialism of the 
day; in her indignant condemnation of the selfishness, the 
frivolity, the luxury, the lax morality of the ‘ Upper Ten’ (if, 
that is, the Upper Ten are really in so corrupt a state as she 
represents them ; for we need not tell Miss Corelli that Grub 
Street, from which she thinks all reviewers hail, is not in 
touch with Mayfair); in her sympathy with the poor and 
the down-trodden ; in her extreme dislike of a purely secular 
education, from which all teaching about God is carefully 
eliminated ; in fact, in numerous points in which she weil 
have it that the Church is against her, whereas it is in 
reality on her side. 

But, on the other hand—-and here the cloven foot peeps 
forth—we are bound to add that there are very many points 
both in the form and matter of her books which we really 
cannot admire: her style is too often tawdry and bombastic ; 
she is singularly deficient in a sense of humour; she con- 
stantly offends all rules of delicacy and good taste ; and her 
sentiments, or those of her characters, are often dangerous, 
in the highest degree, to the true interests of religion and 
morality. It is upon this last point alone that it comes 
within the province of the Church Quarterly Review to dwell. 

To begin with, the plan of airing theological, or rather 
anti-theological, views through the medium of a novel, which 
is now so much in fashion, seems to us hardly a fair one. It 
enables writers to make their attacks under a masked battery, 
and to leave it doubtful whether the objectionable sentiments 
are their own, or merely those of the fictitious characters they 
have drawn. This applies to destructive rather than con- 
structive work. To recommend principles through the 
medium of a tale is a perfectly legitimate plan, and was 
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adopted, with great effect, both by Evangelicals like Mr. 
Legh Richmond, Mrs. Sherwood, and Miss Hannah Moore, 
and by Tractarians like Dr. Neale, Mr. Gresley, and Mr. 
Paget. But this is a very different thing from employing 
fiction to upset accepted beliefs; for in the one case com- 
mendation, in the other condemnation, is the main element. 

From an artistic point of view, however, the blending of 
a tale and a sermon seems to us to be a mistake; a tale isa 
very good thing in its way, and a sermon is a very good thing 
in z@s way ; but their combination in a book is apt to spoil 
both. Now Sarabbas, The Sorrows of Satan, and The 
Master-Christian are at least as much sermons as tales. Let 
us take them in the chronological order of their publication. 

Barabbas, the first of the trilogy, may perhaps best be 
described as a melodrama in narrative, instead of dramatic 
form ; the first villain of the piece is naturally a priest— 
Caiaphas ; and he and his father-in-law, Annas, appear to be 
taken as, more or less, typical representatives of all priests. 
One might almost say that the parts of second villain are 
shared between Hanan, the impenitent thief, and—the Apostle 
Peter! At any rate, Peter leaves a most unfavourable im- 
pression ; he is a crafty, cruel, cowardly man, and the denial 
of his Master is a fitting prelude to his future career as 
founder of a spurious form of Christianity which has culmi- 
nated in that hotbed of corruption (according to Miss Corelli), 
the modern Church of Rome. 

On the other hand, our sympathies are enlisted strongly 
in favour of Barabbas, who becomes a true penitent and a 
sincere worshipper of the Christ ; and still more strongly in 
favour of Judas Iscariot, who never was unfaithful as Peter 
was, but, at the worst, was the dupe of Judith Iscariot, his beau- 
tiful but wanton sister, the mistress of Caiaphas, with whom 
Barabbas also is madly in love. But let us not be misunder- 
stood ; Miss Corelli, to her credit be it said, never calls evil 
good, and good evil; with her, vice is always vice—a thing 
to be condemned, and virtue is always virtue—a thing to be 
commended ; it is only that by a strange sort of twisting of 
history she makes some people good whom we have been 
accustomed to regard as evil, and wzce versa ; the Master is, 
we are thankful to own, always pre-eminently good—indeed, 
Divine. 

For a preacher, in which light she must certainly be 
regarded, Miss Corelli is rather too shaky in her New Testa- 
ment ; and this is all the more unfortunate, because her text 
must necessarily be always taken from the New, as she has 
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the meanest opinion of the Old Testament. To give a few 
instances: One of the bitterest enemies of the Christ is an old 
usurer, called Zacharias, who complains to Pilate at the trial 
that ‘two days agone Jesus had taken up a whip of knotted 
cords and scourged him in the Temple’ (pp. 40 and 67), 
Now if Miss Corelli will turn to the New Testament she will 
find that at the second cleansing of the Temple, to which of 
course Zacharias refers, no whip of cords was used. That was 
an incident of the first cleansing, three years earlier, not ‘ two 
days agone.’ Again, Miss Corelli speaks of the Hill of the 
Crucifixion as ‘sometimes called Golgotha, sometimes Cal- 
vary ’ (p. 87), apparently unaware of the fact that the two 
words mean precisely the same thing, only in different 
languages. Again, she gives the strangest interpretation of 
the text, ‘If they do these thing in the green tree, what shall 
be done in the dry?’ making the green tree to mean ‘a 
planet in its prime’ (p. 105), an interpretation we never heard 
before. Again,‘ Touch me not, for I am but newly risen’ 
(p. 377), is also a saying of our Blessed Lord which we never 
heard before, and which conveys a meaning quite different 
from that which His actual words bear. In one passage 
(p. 369) she seems to imply that the person to whom Christ 
first appeared after His resurrection was Barabbas, not Mary 
Magdalene. She probably thinks nothing of tradition, 
otherwise we might point out that the traditional view is not 
that Peter was two years younger than Christ (p. 195) ; and 
when she dwells, as she does no less than thirteen times, on 
the physical beauty and majestic stature of Christ, she has 
the Old Testament against her—‘ He hath no form nor come: 
liness,’ &c.—-but that she would consider as of less value, if 
possible, than Church tradition. 

By far the most prominent female character (we can 
hardly call her heroine) in Baradéas is Judith Iscariot, and a 
most repulsive character she is, sensual and unclean to the 
last degree. No doubt Miss Corelli intended her to be 
repulsive ; she never palliates or excuses her viciousness, but 
she dwells on it constantly and in unpleasantly minute detail. 
Now if she is sincere in her wish to encourage virtue and dis- 
courage vice—and we have not the slightest reason to doubt 
her sincerity—this is the way how xzoft to do it. May we 
point out how very differently Thackeray deals with Becky 
Sharp? He intimates plainly enough her badness, but he 
does net dwell upon it, as Miss Corelli does upon that of 
Judith ; and in the interests of morality surely Thackeray's 
is the more excellent way. This, however, is a point which 
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comes out more fully and more painfully in her two later 
works. 

Popular as Barabbas has been, its successor The Sorrows 
of Satan has been more popular still. In this book, too, we 
hope that Miss Corelli’s intention was good. The conclusion 
of the whole matter is all that could be desired. That con- 
clusion is, that a man who is blessed with all the prosperity 
which the world, or rather Satan, can give him, is unhappy 
so long as he lives a purely selfish life, without any belief in 
a God, or in a future life at all; and that he only finds his 
true happiness when he has lost all and finds his God, and 
learns the true lesson that he has a real work to do on earth, 
both for others and for himself. So far, Miss Corelli is a true 
preacher of righteousness ; but in the details of her work she 
is even less satisfactory than in Barabbas ; because in the 
Sorrows of Satan she comes into closer contact with modern 
life, as it now is, not with life as it was in Judza nineteen 
hundred years ago. Instead of the Jewish priests we now 
have the Christian priests, who fare but badly at her hands. 
It is truethat much of the abuse of them is put into the 
mouth cf Satan, and therefore may be regarded as a compli- 
ment rather than otherwise ; but then Satan puts his case in 
such a way that the writer seems half-inclined to agree with 
him (though the sequel shows that she does not) ; and more- 
over, there is a great amount of abuse for which Satan is not 
responsible. 

The story is told in the person of a Mr. Geoffrey Tempest, 
a penniless University man, who tries in vain to earn a living 
by his pen. He is reduced to his last guinea when he applies 
to an old Oxford friend in Australia, who sends him a timely 
loan of 50/., and the promise of an introduction to a man who 
will help him better than any other in his literary work. The 
man’s name is Prince Lucio Rimanez, Lucio being a thin 
disguise of Lucifer ; Rimanez for Ahrimanes, the spirit of evil 
or darkness ; and Prince, because he is the Prince of Darkness : 
in other words, he is Satan, who gives the title to the book. 
Just before the introduction Mr. Tempest had five millions of 
money left him by a distant relative who (the lawyer tells him) 
professed to have sold his soul to the devil ; so Prince Lucio, 
instead of directing Mr. Tempest how to write, directs him 
how to spend his enormous fortune. The pupil was well 
prepared to receive his tutor’s instructions ; for he tells us at 
the beginning of his autobiography : ‘Of course I had been 
brought up in the Christian faith ; but that faith had become 
worse than useless to me, since I had intellectually realized 
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the utter inefficiency of Christian ministers to deal with diffi- 
cult life-problems’ (p. 7). He must have been a very young 
man when he made this notable discovery, and all that we can 
say is that he was a very modest young man. The Austra- 
lian seems to have made the same discovery, for in introducing 
Lucio (Satan) he says : 

‘He ... seems to be particularly fond of the society of the 
clergy. Rather a queer taste, you will say; but his reason for such 
preference is, as he has explained to me quite frankly, that he is so 
enormously wealthy that he does not quite know what to do with his 
money, and the reverend gentlemen of the Church are generally 
ready to show him how to spend some of it’ (p. 10). 


How fond Lucio was of the clergy we may gather from his 
remarks about them: ‘Many of the clergy are doing their 
utmost best to destroy religion—by cant, by hypocrisy, by 
sensuality, by shams of every description’ (p. 69). ‘I have 
not a fat living in the Church that I should tell a lie on such 
a subject—I am not a Christian’ (p. 252). (We should like, 
by the way, to have condemned Lucio, for his sins, to live on 
the profits of one of twenty such ‘fat livings’ we know of, 
which, when one comes to look into them, are minus quantities.) 
Lucio is, of course, as in duty bound, perpetually girding at 
the clergy. But the pleasant habit is not confined to Lucio. 
Let us take one rather amusing instance on the part of the 
autobiographer himself. In giving an account of his mar- 
riage he writes: ‘ Two great dignitaries of the Church per- 
formed the marriage rite, resplendent in redundant fulness of 
white sleeve and surplice, and equally imposing in the fatness 
of their bodies and unctuous redness of their faces’ (p. 295). 
At a later page he lets us know who one of these dignitaries 
was—‘An Archbishop blessed the pairing, and called upon 
Heaven to witness its sanctity ’ (p. 395). Here we come toa 
definite fact: the scene is England ; the time is the present ; 
there are only two Archbishops in England ; which of them 
was it? Surely not Dr. Maclagan, whose appearance would 
make but a poor advertisement for the purveyor of good 
living. It must have been Dr. Temple; and if so, what a 
feather it is in the cap of the teetotalers that so rigid an 
abstainer should have attracted notice by ‘the fatness of his 
body and the unctuous redness of his face’ ! 

This mention of Mr. Tempest’s marriage reminds us of 
the extreme odiousness of the noble family into which he 
married. The father, the Earl of Elton, is a heartless, worn- 
out debauchee ; the mother, the Countess of Elton, has been 
grossly unfaithful to her husband in her youth, and bears 
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traces in her premature old age of her youthful debauchery ; 
the daughter is worthy of her parents, and after her marriage 
with Tempest makes odious advances to Prince Lucio; and 
all is described in most unnecessary detail. 

We turn now to the latest of the three works before us, 
which is apparently the most popular of all. Its theological 
character is intimated on the cover, which displays on a crimson 
ground a dazzling white device, which looks as if it were a 
device for a Church Congress banner. It bears the mystic 
title of Zhe Master-Christian, whatever that may mean. It 
is dedicated ‘ To all those Churches who quarrel in the name 
of Christ’ ; and it ends with an appendix on the sayings and 
doings of nine English prelates. The unwary might be 
trapped by its outward appearance into supposing that it 
would be a suitable prize-book for the first class in a Church 
Sunday-school. Years ago, when all novel-reading was 
strictly tabooed among the ‘serious,’ we well remember a 
good, evangelically-trained girl giving to a more worldly girl- 
friend, as a birth-day present, a book bearing the innocent 
title of A Szmple Story. Alas! the gift was only too accept- 
able ; for the ‘simple story’ proved to be a novel of the first 
water, full of the loves of Dorriforth and Miss Milner: it was, 
in fact, the masterpiece of Mrs. Inchbald. Similarly, the 
design of the mitre and the crosier, the shield with the cross 
and the word ‘ Fides’ dexterously interwoven, might lead the 
unsuspecting to imagine that the inside would inculcate that 
due respect for ecclesiastical authority which it is so desirable 
to impress upon the rising generation of Church people. And 
the perusal of the first few pages would not dispel the illu- 
sion ; for we are there introduced to a veritable saint in the 
person of Félix Bonpré, Cardinal Archbishop. But it very 
soon appears that he is quite an abnormal specimen, intended 
to present a vivid contrast to the normal type, that he 
becomes more and more out of sympathy with the general 
clerical tone, and is at last deprived both of his cardinal’s hat 
and his diocese. The clergy, with this one exception, are ‘ of 
the earth, earthy’ at the best—it is well if they are no worse. 
We begin with a lazy, worldly Archbishop of Rouen, who has 
an interview with the Cardinal, which must have ended in a 
quarrel had not the saint been too saintly to quarrel with any- 
one. Next comes an ‘Abbé who is a popular preacher in 
Paris, but an avowed free-thinker, who makes no scruple 
about owning that he does not believe in a God, ‘ the impos- 
sible Large Person sitting up there’ (p. 101), or in ‘the Man 
of Nazareth’ (p. 116). He is all but shot dead in the pulpit 
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by his own illegitimate son, who has vowed thus to avenge 
the ruin of his mother by the priest who seduced her. Then 
we have ‘the portrait of an Archbishop, who is very wealthy 
and excessively selfish,’ and we hear of ‘the smooth counte- 
nance, the little eyes comfortably sunken in small rolls of fat, 
the smug smiling lips, the gross neck and heavy jaw—marks 
of high feeding and prosperous living—and above all, the 
perfectly self-satisfied and mock-pious air of the man’ (p. 131) 
The ‘inferior clergy’ are no better than the dignitaries, 
‘Low beetling brows~— a sensual cruel mouth with a loosely 
projecting under-lip—eyes that appeared to be furtively 
watching each other across the thin bridge of nose—a receding 
chin and a narrow cranium, combined with an expression 
which was hypocritically humble, yet sly’ (p. 129)—this 
describes the typical French priest. When we pass from 
France to Italy matters, to say the least, do not improve. 
We are introduced to a Monsignore, a chief character in the 
book, as ‘one of the cleverest, most unscrupulous of men, to 
whom religion was nothing but a means of making money, 
and who has ‘a superb villa where a beautiful Neapolitan 
danseuse condescended to live as his mistress’ (pp. 300-1); 
to another whose ‘dark eyes were illumined by a flash of 
hell-fire’ (p. 412); and, most cruel of all, to the present Pope 
himself, who is reproached with the physical infirmities of old 
age, which are contrasted with the youthful freshness of the 
boy Manuel (pp. 432-39). Indeed,‘the priests of France are 
just a grade higher than those of Italy and Spain’ (p. 130). 
We must, however, leave the French, Italians, and 
Spaniards to answer for themselves, and turn to our own 
English clergy, whose deficiencies come out in marked con- 
trast to the merits of one of the chief heroes of the book, a 
Mr. Aubrey Leigh, who is an Admirable Crichton—a perfect 
musician, a dead shot, a brilliant scholar, a profound thinker, 
a writer who takes the world by storm, and an orator who 
can sway the masses as he pleases. Of course his appearance 
and manners are in keeping. ‘ Tall and fair, with very bright 
flashing eyes, and a wonderfully high-bred air of concentrated 
pride and resolution, united to a grace and courtesy which 
exhaled from him, so to speak, with his every movement and 
gesture’ (p. 127). It is almost needless to add that such a 
paragon is intensely anti-clerical. ‘I am supposed, he says, 
‘to be a Church of England man’ (p. 139), but the supposition 
is a cruel libel upon him. He never goes to church, and 
when asked why, replies, ‘Simply because I never find any 
touch of the true Spirit of Christ there, and the whole tone 
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of the place makes me feel distinctly un-Christian’ (p. 140) 
He quarrels with one clergyman, and becomes a Socialist ; 
with another, and addresses a large meeting in one of the 
most densely populated districts of London on ‘ The Ethics 
of Christ versus the Clergy’ (p. 285). One part of his mission 
in England is to check the progress of Romanism—a laudable 
project, but one for which he seems scarcely competent ; for 
surely some knowledge of the history of the question is a 
necessary part of the equipment for such a crusade. Mr. 
Leigh’s history is decidedly shaky. ‘We have, he says, ‘a 
monarch whose proudest title is “ Defender of the Faith”: that 
is, Defender of the Faith against papal interference’ (p. 575). 
Bishop Stubbs, who is supposed to know a little history, 
would hardly endorse this explanation; but then Bishop 
Stubbs is himself tarred with the Roman brush, and is one of 
the bishops gibbeted in the Appendix ; so it would be useless 
to refer Mr. Leigh to him. With poetic justice, Mr. Leigh’s 
transcendent merits are rewarded by the hand of one of the 
heroines of the book, whose beauty and fascinations are gilded 
with enormous wealth and high social position, both of which 
she sacrifices for the love of Aubrey. To make it quite 
secure, he is married three times, twice by a civil process, and 
once by a religious one. The first takes place at the 
American Consulate (he is half an American), the second 
before the registrar in London, the third, the religious one, 
not in a church, with a priest officiating—no! no! he does 
not sink quite so low as that—but in his own lecturing or 
preaching-house, with himself as officiating minister. He 
assembles together the masses in their thousands, and edifies 
them with a rather lengthy address on the subject of marriage, 
in which abuse of the clergy is of course not forgotten. The 
whole story is a palmary instance of Miss Corelli’s extra- 
ordinary lack of any sense of humour. It is also an instance 
of her lack of the knowledge of facts. She writes as if 
nothing at all was done by the Church for the poor in 
London, and that therefore her hero was obliged to set up a 
church of his own. May we suggest to her the perusal of 
the Life of Bishop Walsham How, and the Life of Father 
Lowder (a clergyman of the type she most abhors—-a 
ritualist), which tell a different tale, the truth whereof, so far 
as we are aware, has never been disputed? It may be added 
that there is a sort of French counterpart to Aubrey Leigh in 
the young man who tried to shoot his father, and who, under 
the sobriquet of Cys Grandit, moves France as Leigh moves 
England. It is a matter for thankfulness that these two 
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insufferable prigs are only creatures of the brain, not real 
existences. 

There is another matter on which, for obvious reasons, 
we can only touch lightly, but which is, to our mind, one of 
the gravest objections to Miss Corelli’s latest book. To 
prevent any possible misrepresentation, it will be best to give 
a specimen in her own words. The actors in the following 
scene are a French Marquis, who is described as a voué, but 
a perfect gentleman, who has the elements of better things in 
him, and a pure maiden of the utmost refinement, a niece of 
the saintly Cardinal, and worthy of her uncle. This is the 
way in which he talks to her: 


‘Sylvie is curious. You see the position is this :—I wish to 
give her all I am worth in the world, but she will not have it. | 
wish to love her, but she will not be loved.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Angela, gaining courage to speak plainly, 
“ perhaps your love is not linked with honour ?” 

‘“ Honour!” echoed the Marquis, lifting his finely-arched 
eyebrows. ‘You mean marriage? No! I confess I am not 
guilty of so much impudence. For why should the brilliant Sylvie 
become the Marquise Fontenelle? It would be a most unhappy 
fate for her, because if there were a Marquise Fontenelle my prin- 
ciples would oblige me to detest her.” 

‘*“ You would detest your own wife!’ said Angela, surprised. 

‘Naturally ; it is the fashion. To love one’s wife would be 
petite bourgeoisie—nothing more absurd! It is the height of good 
form to neglect one’s wife and adore one’s mistress. The arrange- 
ment works perfectly, and keeps a man well balanced—perpetual 
complaint on one side, perpetual delight on the other.” 

‘ He laughed, and his eyes twinkled satirically.’ 

** Are you serious ?” asked Angela. 

‘“ T never was more serious in my life!” declared the Marquis 
emphatically. ‘With all my heart I wish to make the delicious 
pink and white Sylvie happy. Iam sure I could succeed in my 


”? 


way (pp. 169-70) 


and so forth. 

It should be added that Sylvie and Angela were bosom 
friends, and that this is only one specimen out of hundreds 
of the impure flavour which pervades the book. Miss Corelli 
writes with the avowed intention of protesting against the 
irreligion and immorality which prevail ; but it is to be feared 
that the tendency of such a book is to intensify the evils 
which she deplores ; for nothing encourages and pleases the 
irreligious more than abuse of accredited teachers of religion, 
and nothing tends more to increase immorality than to see i 
presented in attractive colours. 
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But who is the Master-Christian, and what is the meaning 
of the title? (Can it be that our Blessed Saviour Himself is 
intended? It is never directly stated, but it is clearly 
implied that the boy who bears the name of Manuel is none 
other than /mmanuel (see p. 443 and passim), and that his 
reception by the Cardinal is a painfully realistic illustration 
of the saying, ‘Whoso shall receive one such little child in 
my name receiveth me.’ Now it is to our mind ques- 
tionable taste to introduce into a novel the ‘strong man 
armed,’ as is done in The Sorrows of Satan ; but it is far more 
questionable taste to introduce the ‘ Stronger than he,’ as, we 
fear, is done in Zhe Master-Christzan. 

Miss Corelli will probably set down all this criticism to 
spite and jealousy, for she adopts the theory that reviewers 
are disappointed authors—like, for instance, Macaulay, Free- 
man, Church, George Eliot, Thomas Carlyle, who were 
extensive reviewers, having failed, as we all know, to produce 
any successful literature on their own account. Well, be it 
so! This must not prevent us from doing our duty in 
pointing out grave defects, both intellectual and moral, and 
in protesting somewhat indignantly against the vilification of 
a Church which, in spite of many shortcomings, is, and ever 
has been, a source of blessing and not a curse to humanity. 


ArT. VI—LUCIAN’S RECENSION 
SEPTUAGINT. 


OF THE 


1. F. FIELD. 
1875.) 

. P. DE LAGARDE. Librorum Vet. Testamenti Canonicorum 
Pars Prior. (Gottingz, 1883.) 
. A. MEZ. Die Bibel des Josephus. (Basel, 1895.) 
4. E. NESTLE. Zur Reconstruction des Septuaginta. 
logus, 1899.) 
. S. R. DRIVER. 
(Oxford, 1890.) 

. Door J. Z. SCHUURMANNS STEKHOVEN. JDe Aler- 
andrijnsche Ventaling van het Dodekapropheton. (Leiden, 
1887.) 


Origents Hexapla que supersunt. (Oxonii, 


(Philo- 


Notes on the Hebrew Text of Samuel. 


ANY account of Lucian’s recension would naturally begin 

with the well-known passage in his preface to the Book of 

Chronicles in which Jerome refers to it: ‘ Alexandria and 
CC2 
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Egypt in their LXX praise Hesychius as author, from Con- 
stantinople to Antioch the copies of Lucian the Martyr are 
approved.’ The same words are used in his work against 
Rufinus (ii. 23). With Hesychius we need not here concern 
ourselves except to say that he was probably Bishop of an 
Egyptian see who suffered martyrdom under Galerius : that is, 
at the beginning of the fourth century ; and if so he would have 
been a contemporary of Lucian. From this passage of Jerome 
the importance of recovering Lucian’s recension will be 
obvious, for it represents a text widely current—from Con- 
stantinople to Antioch—which it is possible to localize, and 
would give us one of three families of the text of the LXX, 
the other two being represented by the work of Origen and 
Hescyhius. But there are reasons for attaching greater 
importance to Lucian’s recension than this, for there is 
evidence that it bears a close relation to the Septuagint text 
as it stood before the work of Origen began. Nestle, in his 
article on this version in Herzog’s Encyclopedia speaks of 
Lucian as giving a ‘form of the text independent of Origen, 
a statement which he qualifies in a recent article on ‘ the 
Reconstruction of the LXX’ in Phzlologus for 1899. The 
importance of Lucian in this respect is manifest also from 
words used by Jerome in his well-known letter to Sunnia and 
Fretella: ‘You must know,’ he says, ‘that there is one 
edition which Origen and Eusebius of Czsarea and all 
the Greek commentators (Grecie tractatores) call xown or 
common, and widespread [ Vu/gata|, and is by most people 
now called Lucianic ; another that of the Septuagint which is 
found in the Hexapla, &c. Here Jerome distinguishes the 
Lucianic text from that of the Hexapla, and identifies it with 
the «ow? or Vulgate text of the Greek, by which he perhaps 
means the text as unrevised. We shall be able to bring 
forward abundant evidence later in this article to show that 
the text found in MSS. identified with Lucian’s recension 
goes back far beyond his date, and that, to say the least, the 
MSS. on which he based his recension contained a very old 
and valuable text, though in his recension it is mixed with 
later elements. 

It is for this twofold reason, firstly, that it represents 
one of three families into which MSS. of the Septuagint 
may be expected to fall; and secondly, because it also con- 
tains—with no doubt a large amount of admixture—a pre- 
Origenie text, that the recovery of Lucian’s recension is of 
very great importance in connexion with the Septuagint. 
What, then, can we gather to have been the nature and value 
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of Lucian’s work? We know comparatively little of his 
history, but almost everything that is told us inclines us to a 
favourable estimate of him as a scholar and as a Christian. 
He was born at Samosata, and after beginning his education 
at Edessa under Macarius moved to Antioch, where with 
Dorotheus he practically founded the school of theology at 
Antioch, which afterwards sent out so many distinguished 
divines. For atime he lay under the suspicion of heresy of 
some kind, but was restored to Church communion later, and 
ultimately suffered martyrdom in the year 311 or 312 at 
Nicomedia. Eusebius speaks very highly of him in two 
places. In the first (viii. 13, 2) he speaks of him as rov 
mavta Biov adpictov, and in the second (ix. 6, 3) in making 
mention of his martyrdom he describes him as ‘in every way 
excellent, wedded to the temperate life and to the Holy Scrip- 
tures.’ Similarly, Sozomen (iii. 5) describes him as having a 
very exact knowledge of the sacred scriptures. He appears 
to have been well acquainted with the Hebrew language, and 
with Greek. In the Acta Martyrum the metaphrast thus 
describes his work : 


‘When he had seen that the sacred books were very corrupt, for 
many changes had been introduced into them by time, and by the 
frequent translation from one language to another, and by certain 
wicked men who tried to pervert their meaning, he translated them 
all again from the Hebrew language, of which he had a very accurate 
knowledge, spending much labour on the work.’ 


What Lucian seems to have done was not—as this pass- 
age implies—to make a wholly new translation of the Greek 
to displace the LXX, for this the reputation of the LXX 
would have made very difficult, but in a very free way to 
revise the existing Greek by the help of the original Hebrew 
as well as of old MSS. Simon, in his critical history of the 
Old Testament, says, apparently on the strength of a passage 
of Augustine, which the writer of this article has not been able 
to trace, that he used also other versions ; and we shall see later 
that the Lucianic recension (or some forms of it) has points in 
common with the Peshitto. The Synopsis Sacre Scripture 
(ascribed to Athanasius) speaks thus of his work : ‘ Using the 
earlier editions [z.e. of Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus] 
and the Hebrew, and having accurately surveyed the 
expressions which fell short of or went beyond the truth, and 
having corrected them in their proper place, he published 
them for the Christian brethren.’ The last important passage 
of any ancient writer which refers to Tucian’s work is a 
scholion of James of Edessa, referred to by Nestle and also 
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by Field: ‘When the holy martyr Lucian was busied with 
the text of the Sacred Scriptures and emended it in many 
places, or even changed some of the expressions used by 
previous translators, when he saw the word Adonai standing 
in the text and the word Lord in the margin he combined 
them, and handed them down so, and in many places one 
finds written “thus saith Adonai the Lord.”’ It has been 
pointed out, however, that this is not a safe method for 
identifying the recension of Lucian—as Field used it for 
doing—because, as Cornill and others have noticed, this 
combination of expressions is found in the Codex Alexan- 
arinus, in Cyril of Alexandria, and in the Ethiopic translation, 
all of which belong to the Hesychian rather than to the 
Lucianic group of authorities. 

All these statements, however, help us very little to an 
estimate of Lucian’s work, or to its characteristics. They 
tell us that he was a very able man, competent to undertake 
such a revision, that he was a good Hebrew scholar, that he 
used old MSS. of the Greek, and other translations also ; but 
we have to determine the amount of the revision, the nature 
of the MSS. used, and the extent to which the Hebrew or 
the versions were used, the relation of Lucian to the Hexapla, 
and other similar questions. But before we can proceed far 
we have to ask what means we have of identifying the MSS. 
which contain Lucian’s recension. Here we have to rely on 
the note prefixed to the Arabic translation of the Syro- 
Hexaplar, which runs as follows : ‘ Lucian compared with the 
greatest care these Hebrew copies, and if he found anything 
deficient or superfluous he restored it to its place, prefixing 
to the part which he emended the initial letter L;’ and 
again in the same passage we find a reference to the marks 
by which the readings of Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, 
and the other Greek versions are denoted, and then the 
writer proceeds: ‘but if Elif, Vaw, and Ra are used, these 
are Origen’s readings ; if L,that is Lucian’s.’ This last mark 
is, however, absent in most of the Syro-Hexaplar MSS., but 
fortunately occurs in a Paris MS., where it gave rise to 
numerous conjectures and emendations before the key to its 
meaning was supplied by the Arabic translator. The first 
passage in which it occurs (4 Kings ix. 9) does not help us 
very much ; in the second (4 Kings ix. 28)—instead of the 
Septuagint évreS8i8acav—avnveyxav or dveBiBacayr is referred 
to by this symbol as an alternative, and a reference to 
Holmes and Parsons shows that avynSacav (meant clearly for 
aveBiBacayv) is read by 19, avnveyxev by 93, avyveyxav by 
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108 and the Complutensian. All these belong to one group 
of Septuagint MSS., as we shall see shortly. Another passage 
which may be quoted is 4 Kings xxiii. 35, where the LX X 
reads éxatov Tadavta, but déea is read by certain MSS., 19, 
56, 82, 93, 108, 246, which belong to the group above 
mentioned or have close affinity with it. Here, again, the 
Syro-Hexaplar refers the reading to Lucian. Two verses 
later on in the same chapter the LXX MSS. all read avnp 
Kata THY cuVTiunolW avTod ESwxav: here the margin of the 
Syriac MS. referred to gives cata Svvapwv avtod as the read- 
ing of Lucian, and on referring to Holmes and Parsons we 
find that 19, 82, 93, 108 and the Complutensian are the only 
authorities which give this rendering. From these and other 
passages ‘a very close connexion, not to say identity, is 
established between Lucian’s edition and Cod. 19, 82, 93, 
108,’ 

These MSS. also agree often with other readings which 
are given anonymously on the margin of the Syro-Hexaplar, 
and which were probably taken from Lucian. These MSS. 
agree so regularly in their departure from the LXX text all 
through the historical books that we have no doubt that 
they contain the recension of Lucian at any rate in these 
books. This view is confirmed by the frequent agreement of 
Chrysostom, and often of Theodoret, with these MSS., for, if 
Jerome’s statement as to the locality in which Lucian’s text 
circulated is correct, we should expect to find Chrysostom 
and Theodoret using a Lucianictext. But the exact relation 
of these two Fathers to the Lucianic text is not definitely 
ascertained, and probably their quotations do not agree 
entirely with this recension. To this we shall return. 

In the Prophets another group of MSS. is found to con- 
tain Lucian. Field assigns eleven MSS. to this group, but this 
view has been considerably modified by later scholars. The 
identification of this group with Lucian is suggested by the 
marginal annotations on the famous Barberini MS. (Holmes 
and Parsons, 86), which from time to time gives readings 
introduced by «ai \: ze. not, as was suggested, xai Xovrroi, 
but «ai Aovxvavos, though there are places where the former 
does seem to be the meaning of the symbol. In Ezek. vi. 12 
the margin of 86 gives the reading wepirevpOeis as Lucianic, 
and this is found in some MSS. of the group, viz. 22, 36, and 
48. Similarly, in Ezek. xxxiv. 15, the same MS. has in the 
margin zroiuavea, where the Septuagint text has Booxyoa, 
and the reading rouwave is found in fve MSS. of the group. 
Another passage of the same kind is Micah i. 12, where the 
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reading ‘Sion’ instead of ‘Israel,’ found on the margin of 86 
and there ascribed to A, is also the rendering of a large 
number of MSS. belonging to this group. Other instances 
might be adduced, but these will suffice to show that in the 
historical books, and also in the prophetical, two groups of 
MSS. have been identified with readings which other authorities 
mention as Lucian’s. In the Octateuch the MSS. do not 
stand out so markedly from the others, and for the poetical 
books the question has not yet been thoroughly investigated. 
But at any rate it is a point of considerable importance to 
have been able to connect the work of Lucian with certain 
of the MSS. which have come down to us. This work, as 
reconstructed from the MSS., Lagarde has endeavoured to 
reproduce in his Lzbrorum Veteris Testamenti Canontcorum 
Pars Prior, in which he gives the text from Genesis to 
2 Esdras, and a double text of Esther. The last book is the 
only part for which he gives any apparatus criticus, though 
in another work he gives an apparatus criticus for the first 
fourteen chapters of Genesis. This work has been charac- 
terized by Mez (p. 3) and others as, from a critical point of 
view, useless, because the variants are not recorded, and the 
result is that for investigation of the recension recourse has 
still to be had to Holmes and Parsons, for it is just in the 
differences between the MSS. of this family that we may 
expect to get the clues which will separate the older from the 
later readings. In spite of this defect, Dr. Driver speaks of 
this edition and that of Dr. Swete based on B as being the 
two best editions of the Septuagint, and the reason for such 
a statement will be found in the words in which Mez 
summarizes his conclusions as to the history of the version: 
‘There were two Greek Bibles before Origen, the text of B 
and those relating to it probably connected with Egypt, and 
a Syro-Italian Bible, best preserved in the so-called Lucian 
text.’ Before we leave the question of editions it ought to 
be mentioned that this recension is found in the Complutensian 
edition of the LXX, the explanation of this fact being that 
one of the MSS. used for that work, and sent from Rome for 
that purpose, was one of those belonging to this recension, 
viz. Holmes and Parsons 108. 

So far we have been engaged in the inquiry as to what 
may be learnt about Lucian from statements in ancient 
writers, and as to the evidence for connecting Lucian’s name 
with any of the families into which the MSS. of the LXX 
fall, and ‘the editions in which this recension may be found. 
But the question of the MSS. is not a simple one, for here as 
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elsewhere the lines of demarcation between families are not 
strictly defined, and one group shades off into another, and 
so the next point which naturally comes up for consideration 
is a summary of the conclusions which have been up to this 
time reached in regard to the manuscripts. What MSS., 
then, are we to associate with Lucian’s recension? In the 
historical books Field connected with it the four MSS. (19, 
82, 93, 108), a group which Vercellone had already shown to 
have many points in common with the Old Latin. To these 
Lagarde added 118, which, however, he did not collate to 
the end for his edition. The resemblance of this MS. to the 
others had been noticed by Holmes and Parsons. These 
MSS. contain only the historical books, with the exception ot 
93 which also contains Isaiah, and some of them are muti- 
lated ; thus 19 has lost several chapters of Judges, 93 has 
lost the end of Isaiah, 108 has lost the first twenty-nine 
chapters of Genesis, which have been supplied by a later 
hand. They are all late MSS., the oldest being 19, a Chigi 
MS. at Rome, which dates from the tenth century ; the others 
are ascribed to the thirteenth or fourteenth. Unfortunately, 
as has been already said, Lagarde did not give an apparatus 
criticus for his edition based on these MSS., and he tells us 
in his Ankiindigung that his collation and use of them was 
not complete ; thus of 19 and 108 he tells us that he partly 
copied and partly collated them at Rome, and that with great 
haste ; and, moreover, that he did not use 108 at all for 3 
and 4 Kings, and did not collate 118 tothe end. Nor can 
we rely wholly on Holmes and Parsons’ collations, for 
Stephanopoli, who collated 19, was far from being immaculate 
as acollator. This MS. has, however, been collated for the 
large Cambridge edition, and will be quoted init. Still, from 
Holmes and Parsons we can realize that the MSS. of this 
group do not uniformly agree, and therefore we have within 
the group to try and see which represents Lucian most nearly. 
An instance of this may be found at 1 Chron. ii. 14, where 
Lagarde represents Lucian’s text as being Pédav. This, 
according to Mez, is a correction of the original Lucianic text 
found in slightly different forms in 19 and 108. Another 
striking instance of such variation between the MSS. of the 
group is to be found at 2 Kings ii. 8, where 93 reads ’EioBaan, 
but the other MSS. read MeyiSoad<, being corrected to the 
more usual form. Of the four MSS., Mez regards 82 as 
presenting the most original form of Lucian’s text, in the 
Book of Judges at any rate. At the same time it is interesting 
to observe that Moore, in his commentary on this book, 
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removes 82 from the group altogether, regarding 19, 108, 118 
alone as Lucianic, and classing 82 with 54, 59, and 75 as 
representing the text of Theodoret, of which he promises an 
edition. If this is so, it is possible, as has been suggested, 
that the text of this last group may really show Origen’s 
influence rather than Lucian’s, and belong to the middle 
group (speaking locally) of the three Septuagint recensions. 
For the historical books, then, there is still uncertainty as to 
the MSS. which contain most exactly Lucian’s recension. 

When we turn to the poetical books we have no clue at 
all to enable us to define this recension. There are no 
notes such as Field used in connexion with the historical and 
prophetical books, nor can we use the MSS. themselves, for 
those which are identified with Lucian in the historical and 
prophetical books do not contain the poetical books, with the 
solitary exception of 147, a Bodleian MS. of the prophets, 
which contains also Job, Proverbs, and Wisdom ; but even so 
it would not be safe to argue that, because the prophetical 
text was Lucianic, therefore that of the poetical books in the 
same MS. also was. 

And so we must pass on, for lack of material, to the pro- 
phetical books. We have already pointed out the steps by 
which Field identified a certain group of MSS. of the prophets 
as Lucianic by the help of marginal readings in the Barberini 
MS. (H.& P.86). He puts together a large group of twelve 
MSS., viz. 22, 36, 48, 51, 62, 90, 93, 144, 147, 233, 308. Of 
these MSS. 22, 36, 48, 51, 62, 147, 233 contain all the prophets, 
one (90) contains the major prophets only, and one (93) con- 
tains Isaiah, while of two (308, 144) the writer of this article 
cannot definitely give the contents. Field’s grouping has been 
criticized by later scholars, and some of the MSS. have been 
removed from the list of Lucianic MSS. Thus Cornill strikes 
out four, viz. 62, 90, 147, 233, and in this he is supported by 
Lagarde, and he adds to the list 23, the Venice Uncial, and 
also the uncial fragment known as Z‘. For the minor 
prophets Schuurmans Stekhoven (p. 44) gives a list of twelve, 
removing those which contain only the major prophets, and 
adding others, viz. 42, 86, 95, 153, 185, 231, 235, 240. He 
points out at the same time that they do not all give the 
Lucianic text in an equally pure form. He notes the close 
agreement of 95 and 185 even in common omissions from 
homoioteleuton, as at Amos iv. 7, vii. 14 &c., and says they 
can only be regarded as one MS. With them often goes 114. 
He also notices the close connexion of 62 and 147, with 
which 86 is sometimes found. To 240 he assigns a place by 
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itself, and’ shows its close relation to the commentary of 
Theodoret on the prophets. 

The relation of these MSS. to Lucian’s recension has been 
discussed at some length by Cornill in his commentary on 
Ezekiel, and also by Klostermann in his Analecta zur Septua- 
ginta. The last-named scholar adds to the Lucianic autho- 
rites the interlinear corrections made in H. & P. 238, which, 
he says, show that the MS., which belongs to another group 
going with 87, 228, 91, &c., has been corrected from a Lucianic 
text. In connexion with 23, which is really the second half 
of H. & P. 11, there is some uncertainty as to its text, and a 
new collation has been made by Klostermann. Lagarde, in 
his Genests Grece, spoke of it as a hexaplaric MS., Cornill as 
Lucianic, and Ceriani and Giesebrecht regard it again as 
hexaplaric. 62 is another of the above-mentioned MSS. of 
which the position is uncertain. Field regarded it as Lucianic 
everywhere but in Daniel, and places 147 with it. Cornill, 
on the other hand, denies the Lucianic character of both, and 
puts 62 by itself, noticing that in Ezekiel alone it has 777 
peculiar readings, many of which betray the hand of Aquila, 
and he says that the relationship of 62 and 147 is explicable 
by their common debt to Aquila. Klostermann, after a care- 
ful examination of both MSS., concludes (1) that they are 
very closely related, (2) that the ground stock of the text of 
both belongs to that of Lucian, (3) that both have been in 
different books subjected to strong hexaplaric influence, 
(4) that in Ezekiel 62 is more affected by hexaplaric influence 
than 147. Another famous MS. in this group is the Barberini 
MS., H. & P. 86, which is a hexaplar MS., and yet it inclines 
sometimes to the Lucianic text, and often goes with 62 and 
147 just mentioned. From this account of the MSS. it will 
be seen that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to pick out 
a text which can be disentangled from the accretions, and 
can with any certainty be called Lucianic. 

And inasmuch as the evidence of MSS. is not decisive, we 
have recourse to such other evidence as is anywhere avail- 
able, and attempt to localize the recension by the help of 
other authorities such as patristic quotations and the like. 
Lagarde, in the preface to his edition of Lucian and else- 
where, pointed out its resemblance to the quotations of 
Chrysostom and Theodoret, but no satisfactory edition of 
either of these writers exists for the Old Testament. Ceriani 
also pointed out the agreement of Theodoret ' with Lucian in 
passages of Lamentations. We should naturally expect that 

' Driver, Sam., p. li. 
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their quotations might agree with Lucian’s text, having 
regard to the locality in which, according to Jerome, it circu- 
lated. But in a private letter Mr. A. E. Brooke, who can speak 
from a close study of the question, points out that Chryso- 
stom’s quotations agree most closely with a MS. of Genesis 
which has not as yet been assigned to this group, viz. H. & P. 
20. He also points out that from Theodoret’s connexion 
with Cyrrhus he might be expected to be as much under the 
influence of Origen’s recension as that of Lucian, and it is in 
accordance with this that Moore, as has just been pointed 
out, takes off Theodoret and one of the Lucianic MSS. to 
form with others a group apart. But the edition which he 
promises will no doubt throw further light on this point. 
Besides the Fathers just mentioned, reference should be made 
here to the evidence of some of the Latin Fathers, for instance, 
Lucifer of Cagliari and the Speculum, but these come in only 
indirectly in connexion with the evidence of the Latin version, 
which will be considered later. 

Besides the patristic quotations, the versions connected 
with the Septuagint may be examined, and we naturally 
look to those which originated in the district which Lucian’s 
recension may be expected to have influenced. The two 
chief versions which have been thought to show a connexion 
with Lucian are the Slavonic and the Gothic. 

A close relation between the Slavonic version and Lucian’s 
recension has been frequently asserted. In the preface to 
his edition of Lucian Lagarde says, Vz omnza fallunt, Slavus 
nihil aliud vertit nist Luctani recenstonem ; and in his Mzt- 
thetlungen (ii. 53) he expresses a request for a further exami- 
nation of the relation of the Slavonic version to Lucian. 
Such further and detailed examination is necessary because 
Biihl states that the passages of this version compared for 
him show an agreement not so much with Lucian as with the 
Roman edition: that is, with B. The present writer has 
examined the readings in a few of the passages quoted by 
Mez in his Bibel des Josephus, and the following illustrate the 
kind of phenomena which appear : 

In Josh. ix. 17, x. 10, xix. 10, xxiv. 33, Judg. viii. 5, the 
Slavonic agrees with Lucian and A against B. 

In Josh. xi. 5, Judg. i. 16, xii. 7,1 Kings xxiii. 14, it agrees 
with B; Lucian and A being here different. 

In Josh. xix. 22, xxiv. 1, Judg. ix. 21, ix. 26, it agrees 
with Lucian, and differs from A and B. 

In Josh. xxiv. 30 it agrees with A against Lucian and B. 

In 1 Kings x. 27, xxi. 8, xxii. 18, xxiii. 24, xxvi. 4, it 
agrees with A B against Lucian. 
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There are some remarkable cases of agreement with B 
against Lucian. In these cases A is often on the same side. 
Thus in 2 Kings xxiii. 18 A and B Slav. read tpsaxocious 
where Lucian has é€axociovs. In2 Kings xxi. 20 A B Slav. 
agree against Lucian. In 2 Kings xxiii. 8 B reads 800 and 
the Slavonic agrees, Lucian’s reading 900. Again in 
2 Kings xvii. 19 B reads dpadw@ (transliterating from the 
Hebrew), and the Slavonic agrees, Lucian (as represented by 
three MSS.) translating the word radd@as. One striking 
case where the Slavonic differs from A and B is in 
2 Kings xviii. 11, where those MSS. read 8¢«a apyupiov, while 
the Slavonic supports wevtnxovta cikXous apyupiou ; but this 
reading has a great deal of support outside the Lucianic 
group of MSS., and therefore cannot be regarded as purely 
Lucianic. These instances may be sufficient to show that 
the Slavonic text preserves some points characteristic of 
Lucian’s recension, but a more detailed examination would 
be necessary to settle whether it was more closely related to 
Lucian or to B. The few instances quoted seem to indicate, 
as might have been expected, that the results will be different 
in different books, for it is chiefly in the books of Kings that 
we have the version agreeing with A B against Lucian ; in 
Joshua and Judges it agrees now with Lucian and A against 
B, now with Lucian and B against A, now with Lucian 
against both, now with all three, but rarely with A B against 
Lucian, while in the books of Kings it is more common for 
it to agree with Lucian against A and B. 

Another of the versions which has been discovered to 
have an affinity with Lucian’s recension is the Gothic, which 
dates from very shortly after Lucian’s work was complete, and 
which was made at some distance from the scene of Lucian’s 
activity. It is therefore most likely that the resemblance is 
to be explained, not by the supposition that the Gothic is 
based on Lucian, but that the Gothic, like the Old Latin, 
was translated from MSS. having an old text which has 
been preserved, together with more modern elements, in 
Lucian’s recension. 

Such small fragments of the version as remain in the Old 
Testament have been closely examined in respect of their con- 
nexion with the Greek most recently by Kauffman, in the Z. 7 
deutsche Philologie for 1896. Lagarde had asserted in the pre- 
face to his edition of Lucian, and in his W2tthetlungen, that the 
Gothic was connected with Lucian. Kauffmann shows that 
this version is based on Lucian, but that it does not give the 
Lucianic text pure and simple. The Lucianic text is the 
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foundation only. The fragment of Nehemiah is in the 
closest agreement with the Greek text printed as Lucian’s, 
and especially with 108. There are many mames, and the 
passage is almost entirely a list of names, in which the Gothic 
agrees with Lucian and Lucian only ; there are other cases 
where it departs from Lucian, and then it agrees with B. 
Another student of the Gothic version, Ohrloff, regarded 
these as cases of corruption in the Gothic copying of the 
archetype of the Lucianic recension ; but we see here, as in 
the case of the Slavonic version, the two elements of Lucian 
and B existing side by side. 

Another version in which resemblances to Lucian have 
been found is the Palestinian Syriac. Inthe fragments from 
3 Kings ii. and ix., edited by Burkitt and Stenning, they 
found an agreement with Lucian. 

All these authorities, MSS., patristic quotations, and 
versions date from a time later than that to which Lucian’s 
recension is ascribed, and so may be expected to help us to 
reeover the text in the form in which it lefthis hand. There 
is other evidence, as we shall see, which enables us to trace 
the stream of tradition which we meet in Lucian much 
nearer to its source ; but for the present we are engaged in 
considering Lucian’s work, and the text in the form in which 
he left it. We have seen that all our evidence taken together 
does not enable us absolutely to fix the recension of Lucian, 
though it does give us, in the MSS. which have been 
mentioned, the groundwork from which we have to try and 
separate the later additions and other changes, and quite 
enough material on which to construct at any rate a satisfac- 
tory working hypothesis. 

The next question which may be asked is, What, with 
such limitations as have just been mentioned, can we learn 
as to the nature of the Lucianic text? for on this will depend 
the value of the recension for restoration of the Septuagint 
text. Field mentions and illustrates four characteristics of 
this text, and Schuurmann Stekhoven also illustrates them 
fully from the minor prophets. The first is that it fills up 
omissions of the Septuagint, often showing a certain amount 
of freedom in the text; secondly, it inserts a large number 
of double renderings in order to ‘reconcile Lucian’s assertion 
of the true Hebrew text with his regard for the Septuagint ; 
thirdly, it introduces a number of interpolations to serve as 
explanations, or to make the connexion clearer ; and, lastly, 
it arbitrarily substitutes synonyms, without any obvious 
reason. 
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Thus in Is. xl. 7-8 a gap in the LXX is filled by Lucian 
with the rendering of Symmachus and Theodotion, but with 
certain small changes, and also in Jer. xliv. 18 an insertion is 
made from Aquila, again with small verbal changes in the 
Greek. Again Lucian combines the LXX reading with 
another translation from the Hebrew. Thus, in 1 Kings xii. 2 
the Hebrew runs ‘I am old and grayheaded, which the LXX, 
adopting another pointing of the same consonants, renders 
‘IT am old and will sit down, yeyjpaxa nai xaOjoouar. Here 
Lucian, keeping the LXX, inserts (perhaps from Aquila) «ai 
mwetmokwpat to render the Hebrew, and yet keeps the mis- 
rendering of the LXX. Another instance is taken from 
Is. xxiv. 23, where the Hebrew gives ‘the moon shall be 
confounded, and the sun ashamed.’ Here the LXX renders 
‘the brick shall waste away and the wall shall fall, which 
Lucian keeps and adds from Symmachus a literal translation 
of the Hebrew. Many other instances might be given of 
these doublets of Lucian, in which he combines a LXX 
rendering with a translation of the Hebrew. A third charac- 
teristic is his insertion of little additions, for which there is no 
authority in the Hebrew, to make the sense or the connexion 
clear. Thus,in 2 Kings xii. 1, Nathan begins his parable to 
David simply ‘There were two men ;’ but Lucian inserts the 
words—‘ Tell me this judgment : there were two men.’ Again 
in 3 Kings xv. 23 the LXX (with the Hebrew) says of Asa, 
‘in the time of his old age he was diseased in his feet,’ which 
in Lucian appears in the form ‘in the time of his old age Asa 
did wickedly and was diseased in his feet.’ A fourth charac- 
teristic is his substitution of synonyms in the Greek for what 
he found in the LXX. There are, as Field says, an infinite 
number of such changes. Thus, dpovnais is substituted for 
codia, é€eikato for éppicato, eyéveto for jv, Sié8y for 
mapnrdev. Stekhoven suggests that this last class of changes 
was made in order to introduce words which were more in 
vogue at Antioch, and he gives in illustration similar changes 
made in the Old Latin and in Cyprian. Stekhoven also gives, 
in much the same way as Field, the characteristics of Lucian’s 
translation as they may be gathered from the minor prophets, 
dividing them into five classes, interpolations, approxima- 
tions to the Hebrew text, of which he gives four subdivisions, 
doublets, improvements in the Greek, as for example, the 
change of eipocav into ebdpor, éyevnOn into éyévero and so on, 
and lastly the interchange of synonyms. The latest examina- 
tion of the character of Lucian’s translation is in Smith's 
commentary on the Books of Samuel, where it is shown that 
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Lucian’s was a somewhat lengthy text, and that many of his 
additions are due toa desire to make good Greek, by the 
insertion of an article or preposition or conjunction. 

It will be seen, from this account of the general character of 
Lucian’s changes, that they were of a somewhat sweeping and 
arbitrary character, making the work often more like a new 
translation than a revision, and so it is described both in the 
Synopsis Sacre Scripture and by Suidas. The former talks 
of the épunveia of Lucian, and the latter speaks of him as 
having taken all the books and renewed them (éravevewoarto) 
from the Hebrew tongue, with which he was very well ac- 
quainted, 

In order to determine the worth of Lucian for the pur- 
pose of the textual criticism of the Massoretic text, we must 
see not only the character of the translation as we have 
just examined it, but also the materials which he used. And 
perhaps the most important point is the use he made of 
other helps besides the MSS. of the Greek version, such 
as the Hebrew text or the Peshitto. In regard to his use of 
the Hebrew opinion is divided. Schuurmanns Stekhoven is of 
opinion that the statements of ancient writers that Lucian 
did use the Hebrew are borne out by the evidence of the MSS., 
while Reckendorf and others think there is no proof of it. 
It is not easy to give a decisive answer, for here, as in regard 
to the other versions, the renderings which suggest a use of 
the Hebrew may have come in from the Hexapla or from 
one of the older Greek versions, especially Theodotion, with 
whom Lucian often has points of contact. Or, once more, 
the points in common with the Hebrew may have come 
through the Peshitto, if Lucian used this, for the Peshitto is 
for the most part based on the Hebrew. The relation of 
Lucian to the Peshitto has been examined over certain books 
by Stockmayer in the Z. f alt. Wess. for 1892, who asks the 
question ‘ whether Lucian has not after all used the Peshitto?’ 
In a small monograph by Nickes, referred to by Ceriani, but 
spoken of disparagingly by Wellhausen, as characterized 
more by good intentions than by knowledge, the agreement of 
H.& P. 108 with the Peshitto is pointed out, and this is based 
entirely on the evidence of the Book of Judith. Dr. Driver 
also says ‘It is worth observing that passages not unfre- 
quently occur in which the Peshitto agrees with the text of 
Lucian where both deviate from the Massoretic text. A 
number of instances are quoted by Dr. Driver, and also by 
Stockmayer. In these cases where the Massoretic text 
differs from the Peshitto, it is clear that the relation of Lucian 
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to the Peshitto cannot be explained by the supposition that 
both drew independently from the same Hebrew text ; nor, 
on the other hand, is it possible to say that the use of the 
Peshitto will explain the resemblances to the Hebrew. Mez 
suggests that the relationship of the Peshitto and Lucian is 
not that Lucian used the Peshitto, but that the Peshitto has 
been influenced by Lucian. He then goes on to state two or 
three principles by which the text of the original Lucian may 
be ascertained, as, for example, that ‘ Wherever in the Books 
of Judges and Samuel Josephus, the Peshitto, and Old Latin 
agree with Lucian in departing from the Massoretic text, we 
may be sure that we have an original Lucianic reading ; 
wherever Josephus and the Old Latin (wzthout the Peshitto) 
do so we probably have such an original reading.’ The 
relation of Lucian to the Peshitto requires, however, further 
investigation. Of the relation of Lucian to Origen it is also 
hard to speak definitely. In the preface to Holmes and 
Parsons it is definitely stated than Lucian did not know or 
use the Hexapla; others, again, have said that he went so 
far as to use Origen’s critical marks. It is obvious that a use 
of Theodotion or some such text would to a large extent 
explain a number of the readings which seem to indicate a 
connexion with the Hexapla. It has to be confessed that, 
as Hooykaas says in his work on Lucian’s recension, there is 
great uncertainty as to the principles on which Lucian 
corrected the Greek text, and also as to the materials which 
he collected and used for the purpose. It is this uncertainty 
which is perhaps a justification for the very strong statement 
which Nestle makes, and to which Wendland demurs, that 
‘the recension of Lucian is quite the most useless for those 
objects for which we use and need the Septuagint most.’ 
But after all, in spite of all the uncertainties as to the 
character of Lucian’s work, and as to its use of the Hebrew 
or some text derived from or connected with the Hebrew, 
there is clear evidence that, in Wendland’s words, it gives us 
‘a support in the reconstruction of the LXX text, if only 
that reconstruction is controlled by the agreement of Lucian 
with the quotations of authors before Origen’; and it is to 
that point that we must now turn in order to realize that 
there are in the text—called Lucianic—very ancient elements 
which are not preserved to us elsewhere, and the antiquity of 
which is evident from their agreement with the quotations 
found in writings which are certainly anterior to Origen. 

It was said at the outset of this article that one reason 
why the recension was important was that there was evidence 
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to show that this Lucianic text is very clearly traceable before 
Origen’s labours on the Septuagint began. It has been shown 
by Bousset, in his examination of Justin Martyr’s quotations, 
that the version of the Old Testament used in his writings 
is Lucianic ; but he explained this by the hypothesis that the 
scribe had corrected the quotations as they originally stood 
by a manuscript of Lucian’s recension. Schurer, however, 
pointed out that not every reading which is found in Lucianic 
MSS. is later than Justin. Later, again Staerk, in articles 
in the Zeztschrift f. wissensch. Theologie for 1892-3, showed 
that the Lucianic text was prominent in the Mew Testament 
quotations. But the early existence of readings characteristic 
of the Lucianic recension has been most clearly brought out 
in connexion with the Old Latin version and Josephus, and 
possibly also in Philo. In regard to the last named, Wend- 
land, in an article in Pz/ologus for 1898, examined a number 
of passages quoted in the De Posterttate Caini, and showed 
that in a large proportion of cases the text of Philo agreed with 
Lucian, and that in some cases they stand alone while some- 
times Lucian agrees with A and F. Wendland went on to urge 
the importance of Lucian for purposes of the reconstruction of 
the Septuagint text, saying that in Philo’s Bible text there 
is a very general agreement with the recension of Lucian. 
In connexion with Josephus, the question of his relation to 
Lucian has been examined carefully over a part of the work 
by Mez in his 4zbe/ des Josephus. In this an examination of 
Josephus is made over the history covered by the Books of 
Judges and Samuel. The results arrived at vary with different 
books. Thus in the Book of Joshua Josephus agrees with 
the Hebrew ; in the Books of Samuel Josephus goes against 
the Massoretic text, A and B, and follows the Lucianic text. 
In the Book of Judges the evidence is not so clear, but many 
instances appear of agreement with Lucian in this book also, 
and in the cases where there is not agreement Mez suggests that 
Josephus may here preserve an older and uncorrected form of 
Lucian. Mez goes on to argue that this early Lucianic text 
was really an Ur-Theodotion. These theories of Mez have been 
criticized by Dr. H. P. Smith in his recently published Crz¢zcal 
and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of Samuel (1899). 
He would accept provisionally Mez’s statement that ‘ there 
were two Greek Bibles before the time of Origen, the text of 
B or its congeners, probably native to Egypt, and a Syro- 
Italian Bible, best preserved in the so-called Lucian text ;’ 
but he sums up the relation of Josephus to Lucian as follows: 
‘Of 144 instances adduced by Mez there are twenty-five in 
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which Josephus agrees with the text common to A B Lucian. 
There are eighty-eight in which he agrees with neither. Out 
of the remainder we discover seventeen in which he may be 
counted for L, in seven he agrees with A B, in 4 with B L, 
in two with A L, while in only one can he be said to go with 
B as against the others. The result is negative. The large 
number of instances in which Josephus agrees with neither 
one of our three forms of text shows that his Bible cannot be 
identified with any one of these. But, as between these, his 
Bible appreciably resembled L, whereas it seemed to have 
had no connexion with the type of text preserved in B. The 
writer then goes on to deal with Mez’s view that the 
Ur-Lucian was really an Ur-Theodotion, In this he seems 
to misunderstand Mez’s theory, which was not, as Smith 
states it (p. 404), that ‘Lucian is only a copy of Origen’s 
Theodotion, and that an earlier copy of the same version 
was the Bible of Josephus.’ Mez’s suggestion seems to 
amount to this, that the early Lucianic text, as traceable 
in Josephus, was really the basis of the translation after- 
wards known by the name of Theodotion. Smith, how- 
ever, demonstrates that the Theodotion, as we know it later, 
is not identical with Lucian, for Theodotion often left Hebrew 
words untranslated. Lucian does not do this; and again, of 
the forty-nine phrases assigned to Theodotion in the early part 
of 1 Kings, only three are found in Lucian, and of the passages 
inserted with an asterisk in 1 Kings, which were generally 
taken from Theodotion, Lucian only has fourteen out of twenty- 
nine. The result of the comparison with Josephus is there- 
fore to show, not that the recension of Lucian is as old as 
Josephus, but only that it contains some very ancient ele- 
ments in the MSS. on which it was based. 

Besides Josephus and Philo, the Old Latin version affords 
evidence of a close relationship with the recension of Lucian. 
This had been noticed by Ceriani, in his Wonumenta Sacra et 
Profana, in connexion with Lamentations, and by Vercellone, 
who pointed out that the extracts found on the margin of the 
Leon MS. where they leave the ordinary Septuagint text 
agree with the readings of the Lucianic group 19-82-93-108. 
Other Latin authorities which have been seen to exhibit this 
connexion are the Latin text of Esther examined by Jacob, 
and the texts examined by Wellhausen in connexion with the 
Books of Samuel, and Silberstein for the first Book of Kings. 
Berger, in his history of the Vulgate, adds the Wiirzburg 
fragments of the Pentateuch and of the Prophets. With the 
former of these the text of the Lyons Codex agrees. Other 
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MSS. of the Old Latin have been shown to have the same 
affinity ; thus Gebhardt, in a review of Ziegler’s /ragments of 
the Old Latin, points to the same coincidences as characteristic 
of a Munich MS., and also in a less degree of the Ottoboni 
MS. of the Old Latin. Berger, after referring to the Old 
Latin authorities which agree with Lucian, goes on to say: 
‘ These texts are translated from a recension of the Greek 
text which belongs to a late epoch, viz. that which one is 
right in attributing to Lucian the Martyr. They seem to 
form a family, and perhaps they correspond to the Italian 
texts of the New Testament.’ The date of 312, which is that 
of the martyrdom of Lucian, indicates the late date of this 
version. But Berger is wrong in the inference that because 
these Latin texts contain Lucianic readings they are there- 
fore later than Lucian. The truer inference is stated by Dr. 
Driver: ‘The Old I atin must date from the second century 
A.D., hence it cannot be based upon the recension of Lucian 
as such ; its peculiar interest lies in the fact that it affords 
independent evidence of the existence of MSS. containing 
Lucian’s characteristic readings or renderings considerably 
before the time of Lucian himself.’ Besides the evidence of 
these older scholars, we may refer, in connexion with the 


relation of the Old Latin and Lucian, to such investigations 
as Mr. Burkitt has made into the history of this version. 
Thus, in his volume on the Old Latin and Itala, he writes as 
follows : 


‘Take the case of the four Books of Kings. Here we have two 
main types of Greek text. One of these is represented by B and also 
by A when its loosely fitting interpolations have been set aside. The 
other is the recension of Lucian. Now there is a good deal of evi- 
dence which connects the Old Latin with the ‘“ Lucianic ” text ; but 
it would be a mistake to bring in the Old Latin as third-century 
evidence for the Lucianic text as we know it, or indeed for the 
Lucianic recension properly so-called. The Old Latin seems to me 
to represent one element, and that probably the most important, out 
of which the composite Lucianic text was constructed. . . . Hence 
the importance of Lucian’s recension, a mixed text with ancient ele- 
ments otherwise unrepresented. If we had the Old Latin of the 
Books of Kings in a complete and pure form, the value of Lucian 
would be largely discounted.’ 


In another volume-—his edition of the Rules of Tycontus— 
Mr. Burkitt deals with the same point, and examines a 
number of passages from Tyconius—-an African writer of the 
end of the fourth century—and shows that the Old Latin in 
the Prophets sometimes supports Lucianic readings, and 
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then he proceeds: ‘ This fact proves that, among the consti- 
tuents of the eclectic text most used by the Antiochene 
Fathers of the fourth century, there was an ancient element 
akin to the Old Latin but quite independent of our leading 
MSS. A&B. Of the numerous conflations and interpolations 
found in Lucianic MSS. there is naturally no trace in 
Tyconius.’ Dr. Driver, in his Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
Samuel, has illustrated the nature of the relationship of the 
Old Latin to Lucian. Thus he shows that the Old Latin 
does not always agree with Lucian, for there are passages 
where it agrees with B A or other MSS. against Lucian ; 
thus I Kings iv. 12 the Old Latin has e¢ cucurrit, agreeing with 
B A «ai paper, where Lucian has «ai épuyev ; in 1 Kings xiv. 
20 the Old Latin erclamavit agrees with aveBoncev of A, 
while B and Lucian have avé8n. Again, there are cases where 
the Latin is supported by other Greek MSS. besides those 
which contain Lucian’s recension, as for example in 1 Kings 
ii. 10, xiv. 15. An important point to notice is the evidence 
of the Old Latin in regard to the double renderings of 
Lucian. Mr. Burkitt pointed out, as has been mentioned 
above, that they are absent in the Old Latin of Tyconius, 
and a great many are absent in the Old Latin of Samuel, 
as for instance in 1 ii. 11,' 1 vi. 12, &c., but yet some are’ 
found, chiefly if not entirely, in one MS., where possibly 
the Latin renderings may be due to an independent trans- 
lator of the Greek. The distribution of this evidence in 
regard to double readings is conclusive as to the existence of 
an earlier and a later form of the recension, and of the con- 
flate character which has been already noticed as one of the 
characteristics of the Lucianic text. It is the presence of 
these old and often unique readings which gives its special 
value to the recension of Lucian. Its value in this respect 
has been emphasized by many, and its readings adopted. 
Instances of this are to be found in Robertson Smith’s O/d 
Testament of the Jewish Church, and in Wellhausen’s work on 
the text of the Books of Samuel, where he shows that some 
conjectures as to the Hebrew text, which he had made in- 
dependently, are confirmed by the readings of this group of 
MSS. 

We have now noticed some of the main points connected 
with the history of this recension, the authorities in which it 
is to be found, the points which limit its usefulness for 
restoring the original text of the Septuagint, and those which 
give ita value. There can be no doubt that it needs and 

1 Driver, p. xxviii. 
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deserves further investigation, and much light would probably 
be thrown on some points connected with its evidence on the 
text of the Prophets by any student who would work at the 
Commentaries of Theodoret or Theodore on those books. 
We cannot find a better summary of the value of the recen- 
sion with which to conclude this sketch of Lucian’s work, 
than that given by Dr. Driver in his Introduction to the 
Hebrew text of the Books of Samuel : 

‘What imparts to Lucian’s work its great importance in the criti- 
cism of the Old Testament is the fact that it embodies renderings, 
not found in other MSS. of the LXX, which presuppose a Hebrew 
original self-evidently superior, in the passages concerned, to the 
existing Massoretic text. Whether these renderings were derived by 
him from MSS. of the LXX, of which all other traces have dis- 
appeared, or whether they were based directly upon Hebrew MSS. 
which had preserved the genuine reading intact ; whether, in other 
words, they were derived mediately or immediately from the Hebrew, 
is a matter of subordinate moment: the fact remains that Lucian’s 
recension contains elements, resting ultimately upon Hebrew sources, 
which enable us to correct with absolute certainty corrupt passages 
of the Massoretic text. ... In some of these .. . a conjectural 
emendation made by a modern scholar has proved to be afterwards 
confirmed by the testimony of Lucian. The full gain from this 
quarter is in all probability not yet exhausted.’ 


ArT. VIIL—CANON MacCOLL ON THE LAMBETH 
DECISIONS. 


The Reformation Settlement. Examined in the Light of 
History and Law. By the Rev. MALCOLM MACCOLL, 
D.D., Canon Residentiary of Ripon. Eighth edition, 
revised and enlarged. (London, New York, and 
Bombay, 1900.) 


THE first edition of this work appeared in 1899, and was 
exhausted before noon on the day of its publication. We 
inserted a Short Notice of it in July of that year, and before 
twelve months had elapsed it had passed through seven 
editions. It has now been out of print for some time, and in 
the eighth edition the Canon has reviewed the decisions given 
by the two Archbishops on the use of Incense in public 
worship and the Reservation of the Holy Communion for the 
sick. It is not necessary now to repeat from our Short Notice 
the reasons why we said that many severe comments might 
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justly be made upon this work, or the causes which in our 
opinion promoted its large circulation. If we inform our 
readers of the alterations in the contents of the first and the 
eighth editions, both of which lie before us, they will see why 
we have decided, out of deference to the Archbishops’ 
Decisions, to discuss the additional matter in an article. 

It is commonly known that no rose in Canon MacColl’s 
literary garden is born to blush unseen. Every flower is 
skilfully arranged in a gay posy, and everybody is told what 
everybody else has said about it. We are conscious of 
nothing incongruous with the whole tone of this adroit and 
lively controversialist when we observe that the last edition 
has eight pages of favourable ‘opinions of the press,’ dis- 
played before the new title-page. Instead of seven shillings 
and sixpence, the price has now been reduced to three 
shillings and sixpence. The book is now printed on thinner 
paper, and the long, racy letter to Sir William Harcourt, 
which every reader except Sir William must have enjoyed, 
and the cleverness of which even that boisterous debater 
himself must have admired, is now omitted. At the same 
time the author is able to say that he has added some 250 
pages of fresh matter, much of which will be already familiar 
to readers of the Guardian. So far as the two editions 
contain common matter the pagination is fortunately the 
same in each, and the new material consists of a preface of 
about forty pages, and two chapters at the end, one on the 
Lambeth Decisions, and the other containing an answer to 
Professor Maitland, which is really a continuation of a con- 
troversy begun in the pages of the Fortnightly Review. Some 
personal incidents connected with both these topics are 
described on pp. 709-10. 

Canon MacColl himself informs us that he has subjected 
the Decisions ‘ to an exhaustive examination, and he believes, 
with characteristic assurance, that he has proved them to be 
untenable on historical and legal grounds. On that point, 
however, as he says, the reader must form his own conclusion, 
and from our own articles on the Decisions he will not be 
surprised to find that we have arguments to urge against 
parts of his matter as well as protests against the incessant 
provocation of his literary manner. Some criticism is offered 
in the preface on certain aspects of the current controversy 
which, in the author’s opinion, have not received the attention 
which they deserve. In the first place Canon MacColl deals 
with the complaint that the clergy refuse to yield obedience 
to their bishops. As a matter of fact, the readiness with 
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which men who hold strong convictions have fallen in with 
episcopal admonitions has greatly exceeded expectation, and 
it may be well to refer on this point to the testimony of the 
highest authority of the Church of England. Speaking in 
the House of Lords on July 16 last, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury replied in a speech of immense weight and dignity 
to the wild and general charge of lawlessness flung by Lord 
Portsmouth against the clergy, and said: 


‘The Archbishops gave an opinion on the question of the use of 
incense. I do not suppose that any of the Bishops, or the Arch- 
bishops themselves, at all expected that in every single instance the 
clergymen would immediately obey. I do not suppose, indeed, 
that the Bishops expected that there would be such an approach to 
obedience as has been actually made. . . . I repeat that the opinions 
expressed in regard to incense have been very largely followed. It 
is not the case that those opinions of the Archbishops have been 
disregarded by the clergy altogether. It is not the case that they 
have been disregarded even by a majority of those who previously 
continued in this practice. The great majority have already con- 
formed to what the Bishops have urged upon them.’ ! 


In conclusion the Archbishop deprecated anything which 
would make it more difficult than it was to deal with those 
who, he said ‘are good men, conscientious men, and devoted 
men, and although they are mistaken men, yet deserve that 
kind of handling which ought to be given to men of such high 
religious character and of such devoted service.’ The whole 
speech shows a desire on the part of the Archbishop to be 
just, and to keep within the law, to recognize the point which 
Canon MacColl urges, that the relation between the Bishops 
and the Clergy is not a despotic relation as that of a soldier 
to his officer, but a constitutional relation, according to the 
true principles of an ecclesiastical polity in which the bishop 
governs his diocese by the advice of a council of presbyters. 
To speak of the private meeting of bishops at Lambeth every 
year before the meeting of Convocation as a ‘ secret conclave ’ 
which is ‘not only modern, but unconstitutional and 
dangerous in addition,’ because ‘the foolish and mischievous 
Public Worship Regulation Act was the offspring of one of 
those secret meetings,’ and to declare that ‘ the deliberations 
of Convocation become a farce if all the members of the Upper 
House meet in the Jerusalem Chamber merely to give formal 
and public sanction to resolutions already debated and passed 
in secret in Lambeth Palace’ is to destroy the real cogency of 
the strong point which Canon MacColl makes upon the 


' The Times, July 17, 1900. 
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constitutional relation of bishop and clergy. When the action 
of the Episcopate after the Decision on the use of incense is 
considered in the light of this relation, Canon MacColl of 
course follows his own view of the Decisions, and it may be 
well therefore to state in short what that view is. He says, 
in substance, that the Decision on incense has no legal 
validity whatever ; that even if it had been issued from a legal 
tribunal having coercive jurisdiction, it concerned those 
priests alone who pleaded before the Archbishops ; that it was 
simply an historical conclusion arrived at by the two Primates 
from a necessarily hasty and imperfect examination of a 
certain department of ecclesiastical history ; that both the 
decisions place the clergy who have convinced themselves 
that they are contrary to the facts of history in the painful 
dilemma of being obliged to disobey their bishops or do 
violence to their consciences; that they tend to alienate 
Eastern parts of the Church ; that they will aid Rome; that 
they lead to disestablishment; that they violate Anglican 
principles ; that they are not based on judicial or spiritual 
authority ; that they may have various dangerous results in 
the time of the Archbishops’ successors ; that they are not 
authorized by the Preface to the Prayer Book ; that they are 
opposed to history ; and that they assume, in defiance of autho- 
rities to the contrary, that the Reformation was a fresh start. 

These are wholesale, and, as we think, wild charges, and 
we must proceed to examine how Canon MacColl endeavours 
to substantiate them. He gives us to understand that, the 
Archbishops being the sort of men that they are, he does not 
feel the need of reconsidering his own opinion. If they were 
prelates who were not only profoundly versed in ecclesiastical 
history, but also possessed in an eminent degree the historical 
instinct, like the Bishops of Oxford and London, who can see 
the bearing of an argument almost before it is uttered, reason 
would that he should bear with them. But our poor Primates, 
able as they are, well read as they are, and most upright and 
conscientious, are not, according to Canon MacColl, historians 
or historical critics. They asked questions at the hearing which 
conclusively proved that they were on unfamiliar ground, both 
historical and legal, though some of us may remember that 
there is high authority in the Gospels for asking questions 
more for the sake of clearing the intellectual and moral vision 
of the answerer than for the sake of obtaining information. 
The conclusion which Canon MacColl most unwarrantably 
draws from his opinion of his Archbishops is that their 
Decisions are entitled to the deference, neither more nor less 
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which is due to the accuracy or the reverse of their historical 
conclusions. The question of obedience, he tells us, canonical 
or otherwise, does not come in at all. He regards the 
Decisions as those of critics, not of judges, and still less of 
Fathers in God, as entitled therefore to the respect which their 
accuracy merits, and no more. So far the preface, which 
borders upon what one layman speaking of another would be 
likely to call cocksure and impudent. In the body of the 
work Canon MacColl illogically takes some account both of 
the personal character and the position of these two supposed 
critics, points which have nothing to do with the truth and 
accuracy of historical and legal decisions as such. ‘The high 
personal character and ability of each of our Primates, not 
less than their exalted position, claim for their recent de- 
cisions the most filial and dutiful consideration on the part of 
their clergy’ (p. 553). And even in the preface we have 
some samples of those personal reminiscences and familiar 
confidences which are common in all Canon MacColl’s 
writings, but which are not approached, so far as our experi- 
ence goes, by any other Anglican writer, and which are 
expressed in terms which imply a measure of the value of 
the writer’s own opinion only equalled by the manner of Dr. 
Joseph Parker of the City Temple. If we quoted the passages 
about the two Archbishops from the preface (pp. xiv—xv) to 
which we refer, our readers would say that we had commented 
too mildly upon them. 

Now the point here is, did the Archbishops regard them- 
selves as acting as critics only? Is it a fact that the clergy 
must be on the horns of a dilemma, either to disobey their 
bishops or do violence to their consciences? This lies at the 
root of Canon MacColl’s subject, but he does not argue upon 
it. He answers these questions in the affirmative, and assumes 
that his answer is right. When he proceeds to evidence, 
argument, and proof he is dealing with quite another matter, 
namely, with the question of the historical and legal accuracy 
of the Archbishops’ opinion as to the present legality of the 
matters at issue. The view stated and defended at great 
length in our pages has been that the clergy could and should 
readily comply with the Decisions, and that they could do so 
without involving themselves in the responsibility, which 
rested upon the Archbishops themselves, of the accuracy of 
the conclusions upon which the Decisions were based. The 
Archbishops said in effect: ‘We have reached certain conclu- 
sions on' these matters, and we believe them to be illegal. 
Whatever your view may be on these points, and without 
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professing to have or to desire to exercise any coercive powers 
over you, we appeal to you to give up these practices, at least 
until they can be clearly legalized.’ It will be remembered 
that we did not stop there. We went further, and fully 
examined the historical and legal grounds on which the 
Decisions were based, and we came to the conclusion that 
they were legally and historically sound. Canon MacColl has 
made a similar examination, and has come to the opposite 
conclusion. But what we desire to emphasize is that we 
totally dissent from his underlying assumption that if the 
historical and legal grounds of the decisions are unsound the 
clergy cannot possibly listen to the Archbishops’ appeal. We 
believe that they can and ought to regard the decisions as 
morally binding upon them. We quote, as we quoted before, 
the solemn claim which the Archbishops made upon the 
obedience of the clergy : 


‘We entreat the clergy, for the sake of the peace of the Church, 
which we all so much desire, to accept our decision thus con- 
scientiously given in the name of our common Master, the Supreme 
Head of the Church, the Lord whose commission we bear.’ ! 


These are not the words of men who are acting simply as 
‘critics, as Canon MacColl assumes, and we repeat our former 
words, that there should be no difficulty about obedience, or, 
if Canon MacColl prefers the word, acceptance, in the con- 
science of any clergyman when he ponders the terms of that 
appeal ‘for the sake of the peace of the Church,’ and in the 
most sacred of all names. It is to us a marvellous thing, if 
he had these words before him—and they do not stand alone 
by any means in the utterances of the two Archbishops—that 
Canon MacColl can say that the Archbishops, ‘instead of 
issuing a godly admonition, have propounded some historical 
propositions’ (pref. p. xiii), and can speak of the possibility of 
securing ‘universal submission’ if ‘they had entreated the 
clergy in view of the present distress, and for the sake of 
peace and the welfare of the Church,’ and so forth; and 
again, that the whole proceedings at Lambeth are vitiated 
because the decisions ‘rest exclusively on a legal basis of the 
narrowest and most technical character,’ and ‘the Fathers in 
God have thus disappeared, and in their place we have 
amateurs in law delivering legal judgments ’ (pp. 566-7). 
When we pass from Canon MacColl’s assumptions to the 
point which he argues—that is, the soundness of the Arch- 
bishops’ opinions on the legality of the matters before them— 


' Church Quarterly Review, No. 97, p. 212. 
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we still find ourselves at variance with him more than once. 
The first of his preliminary observations strikes us as that of 
a man who is determined not to be pleased, and who has gone 
to the Decisions with his mind made up to find as much fault 
with them as hecan. ‘The Archbishops have not condemned 
the liturgical use of incense or reservation of the Sacrament 
for the communion of the sick as things evil in themselves ; 
on the contrary, they commend both usages’ (p. 555). We 
should have thought that this remark, which is quite true, 
largely disposed of the argument that Eastern Christians 
would be alienated by the Decisions. But such a deduction 
does not suit Canon MacColl’s general drift at all, and he 
asks a foolish question on the Primate’s allusion to other 
modes than Reservation by which the Canon of Niczea can be 
observed, and the dying not be deprived of Communion : 


‘Are we then to resign ourselves to the melancholy belief that 
the Church of England is so tied and bound by a Procrustean sys- 
tem of rubrics and canons and Acts of Uniformity—some centuries 
old—that when her dying children cry for the Bread of Life her 
clergy dare not give it them without going through a series of 
formalities which are in no way necessary to the validity of the 
Sacrament, but which, if strictly enforced, may drive the parish priest 
to the alternative of profaning the Sacrament, or refusing it toa 
hungry soul for whom Christ died ?’ (p. 556). 


The answer to that is, Certainly not, and it is not true to say 
that ‘ that is an alternative which the clergy are often obliged 
to face under the law laid down by the Archbishops’ (2dzd.). 
Canon MacColl himself, after a page of rhetorical talk about 
‘Perish the rubric,’ and his usual apology for himself as ‘an 
unworthy minister,’ quotes part of the Primate’s words which 
prove that it is not true: 


‘There are no doubt cases in which the sick person is fully con- 
scious, and is able to follow a short service not exceeding a few 
minutes, and to make an act of faith, and yet is not really fit for 
more. In dealing with such cases the Minister may plead secessztas 
non habet leges, and though he has no right to interpolate into the 
Prayer Book what the Service negatively, and the Article explicitly 
condemns, he may reasonably act on the lines indicated in the Office 
itself, and shorten the service to the length which medical direction 
prescribes, by using what is essential! to having any Communion at 
all, z.e. the Prayer of Consecration and the words of administration, 
and only so much before and so much after as the prescribed time 


1 The word ‘essential’ is not to be technically pressed here, as Canon 
MacColl sypposes, in reference to the words of administration. The 
Archbishop’s meaning is obvious, without supposing that he has made a 


slip (p. 559). 
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allows. This would keep the law of the Church as far as under the 
circumstances it could be kept. If even this is not possible, it can 
hardly be said that the sick person is capable of receiving.’ ! 


To this common-sense argument, to which, as we said, we 
know of no satisfactory answer, may be added the concluding 
paragraph in the Archbishop of York’s Decision, in which he 
refers also to the wise words of the rubric about the truest 
way to be prepared for death, and to the direction about 
spiritual communion. Canon MacColl does not quote these 
words here, and declares that ‘the legality of what ‘¢hey 
recommend is not arguable’ (as if both Archbishops had said 
the same on the point), because they admit the illegality of 
their recommendation by pleading mecessitas non habet leges. 
That is to say, his general argument is, the Archbishops have 
kept to dry legality ; and his particular argument, that he 
objects—of course ‘in all humility and with all filial deference’ 
—to their application of the aphorism about secessitas. In 
other words—on the crucial point of the whole Reservation 
controversy—how are the dying to get the Sacrament ? 
Canon MacColl finds fault with the Archbishops because they 
suggest what he is arguing that they have made impossible. 
We may be truly thankful that the two Archbishops have 
shown at any rate a little more practical common sense in 
this matter. As for the two rubrics about notice of adult 
baptism and the dipping of infants (pp. 560-1), which are 
quoted as instances of the episcopal recognition of the neces- 
sity of adaptation to modern requirements, the proverbial 
schoolboy might perhaps be expected to know that the parish 
priest is sensibly regarded as the person whom the bishop 
appoints for the purpose of taking due care for the prepara- 
tion of adult candidates for baptism, and that the gentler 
habits of these latter days have led us to assume that the 
child is usually too weak to be dipped. In fact, these illus- 
trations fail in two respects to be parallel to Reservation. 
Firstly, there is no express direction which can be argued 
decisively to condemn what is thus tacitly allowed. Secondly, 
there is no danger of any erroneous Sacramental doctrine 
involved in the ‘adaptation.’ With Canon MacColl’s views 
upon ‘ deliberate omissions’ of obedience to the principles as 
well asto the letter of the Prayer Book we are probably in hearty 
agreement, and we are glad to see that he recognizes that the 
time had come when ‘fancy ritual’ (he means apparently 
ceremonial) and deliberate Romanizing practices and doc- 

' The Archbishop of Canterbury on Reservation of the Sacrament 
p. 10. 
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trines called loudly for firm and clear action from the rulers 
of the Church. But it does not follow, because Incense 
and Reservation are not at present allowed in the Church of 
England, that they are regarded as wrong in themselves, and 
in that sense ‘ placed under ban of the Church of England.’ 
Nor is it at all necessary to the establishment of the true 
Catholicity of the English Church to hold that she should 
retain Incense and Reservation because both those practices 
were widely in use in ancient ages of the undivided Church ; 
for it is allowable to maintain that these two practices are 
not excluded from the scope of the Article on the authority 
of the Church.' Some of the ardent supporters of these 
practices seem to be in danger of forgetting that the Church 
of England, in her strongly marked national characteristics, 
has shared as fully in the divinely-given promise of the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit as any other part of the Catholic 
Church in any age. And in no respects has this guidance 
been more emphatically manifested than in the choice which 
the Church of England has made of rites, ceremonies and 
practices from the treasury of Christendom which are best 
suited to the genius of sober English Christians. For our 
own part, we have said and we repeat that we regard the 
use of Incense as Scriptural, instructive, spiritually uplifting, 
and eminently calculated to help people to realize the true 
Catholicity of the Church of England. But we frankly recog- 
nize that the vast majority of our fellow-Churchmen are glad 
that it is not in common use; and as for Reservation, Mr. Lee’s 
own evidence did not convince us that the practice can cer- 
tainly be kept free from such errors as are connected with 
Roman doctrine and practice. 

When it suits his argument Canon MacColl is ready 
enough to stand ‘on the strictest legal ground,’ and to point 
out that the Decisions affected those clergymen only who 
pleaded before the Archbishops (p. 568). This is to ignore 
entirely the moral weight of the Archbishops’ expression of 
opinion, which seems to us to bear upon acceptance with as 
much moral weight as the diocesan admonitions in which, 
according to Canon MacColl, ‘our bishops hastened to enforce 
the decision on Incense as if it were an infallible Pontifical 
decree binding the whole Church’ (zdzd.). We are at a loss, 
however, to understand how far Canon MacColl expects even 
the clergy who pleaded to be affected by the decision, when 
we observe what view he takes of the Prayer Book ‘ Pro- 


' That Incense is not undoubtedly an Ecumenical usage see the 
(,uardian, October 4, 1899, p. 1330. 
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vision’ under which the Archbishops sat. He regards the 
passage in the section ‘ Concerning the service of the Church’ 
about the ‘resolution’ by the Archbishop as referring to 
Matins and Evensong alone, and to no other service in the 
Book of Common Prayer. But it is not likely that ‘the 
service of the Church’ should exclude the chief of all services 
in the book, especially as in 1549, as Canon MacColl says, 
this section formed the sole Preface.' Nor is it likely that 
care should be taken about Matins and Evensong, and that 
no provision should be made for the resolution of doubts 
about the more important service. It is much more likely 
that ‘the service of the Church’ is a general and inclusive 
term, and we are not persuaded otherwise by the references 
in the course of the section to the rules called the Pe, to 
which Canon MacColl alludes in support of his contention. 
Some part of the section refers to Matins and Evensong, 
therefore all of it refers to those services alone, is his argu- 
ment in short. He concludes that the ‘ hearing’ at Lambeth 
derived no authority at all from the Prayer Book, and we ask 
how then can it affect even the clergy who pleaded? This 
confusion in Canon MacColl’s treatment of the decisions 
occurs more than once. When he pleases he will harp upon 
the strict hard line of legality taken by the Archbishops, and 
blame them for not acting as Fathers in God. When they 
say that they desire to give an opinion and not to force it on 
anyone, he blames them for not pronouncing an authoritative 
decision. He is like the children in the market-place in the 
Gospel. But as then, so now, Wisdom is justified of all her 
children, 

Proceeding further to deal with the same passage, Canon 
MacColl next declares that it ‘does not contemplate the 
meddling or intervention of an outsider at all,’ but evidently 
has in view ‘doubts among the clergy themselves.’ It is 
necessary to insist upon the fact, as Canon MacColl does not 
admit it, that there has been, and still is, very great doubt 
among the clergy whether Incense and Reservation are 
lawful under the present Prayer Book. The Archbishops 
consider that these practices are not lawful. Canon MacColl, 
with all deference and humility—as he so frequently reminds 
us, ‘lest we forget ’—holds otherwise, and he really here 
shuffles back to his previous objection that these practices are 
beyond the ‘purview’ of the passage. He therefore passes 
on, and, with another reminder that instruction and direction 
and not a legal decision were required, proceeds ‘in all 

' On the Preface see the Guardian, October 25, 1899, pe 1481, 
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humility’ to show why he cannot regard the Decisions as 
sound expositions of the law. He begins with the Orna- 
ments Rubric, and holds that it refers to the second regnal 
year of Edward VI., allowing the practices which prevailed 
before the introduction of the Prayer Book of 1549, including 
the use of Incense, and not confining its permission to the 
contents of that Book, as Mr. Dibdin argued, a book which 
he says only came into legal use in the sixth month of 
Edward’s third year. His point, therefore, is that the use of 
Incense is covered by the Ornaments Rubric. He insists on 
‘usage,’ and not on ‘usage ordered by a book.’ But he must 
not forget the words ‘ by authority of Parliament,’ and that 
authority expressed itself in the Book. We may quote here 
Dr. Bright’s words : 

‘No legislative act, directly or indirectly prescribing any orna- 
ments whatever, was passed in 1547 or 1548, or at any time before 
1550, except the Act which gave authority to the lirst Book. On 
Canon MacColl’s own showing, this Act certainly had the authority 
of both Houses of Parliament before the end of Edward’s second 
year. . . . Edward himself . . . expressly includes the authorization 
of the First Book in his Journal for the second year.’ ! 


A summary of Mr. Dibdin’s arguments for the date is given on 
pp. 598-9, and Canon MacColl traverses them all on pp. 600-18, 
The arguments call for legal expert knowledge, but Canon 
MacColl is confident--too confident, we think—that he has 
upset Mr. Dibdin’s case, and so has demonstrated the 
unsoundness of the Lambeth Decisions. But so far as this 
further demonstration is concerned it is only necessary to 
remind Canon MacColl and our readers that, according to 
the Archbishops, it is not sufficient to show that censers were 
in use at the time mentioned in the Ornaments Rubric. 
They declare that it is also necessary that those who desire 
to use incense shall show that the ceremony is enjoined or 
authorized in the Prayer Book as it now stands. Canon 
MacColl has not, therefore, demonstrated the unsoundness of 
the Archbishops’ decision on the point even if he could prove 
his case against Mr. Dibdin about the date to which the 
Ornaments Rubric refers, a proof in which there are some 
wide gaps and worse.’ Before anyone could claim that he 

' Guardian, November 1, 1899, p. 1522. 

? The very long and detailed controversy on this and other points 
between Dr. Bright and Canon MacColl in the Guardian from October 
1899 to January 1900 deserves study. It cannot be fully discussed here, 
but a reperusal of it leaves us with a very distinct impression that the 


cause for triumph is not on Canon MacColl’s side, as he thinks (pp. 654, 
678, 68 
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had triumphantly shown that the Archbishops are wrong, as 
Canon MacColl supposes himself to have succeeded in show- 
ing, it would be at least necessary to show that the Archbishops 
were mistaken about the scope which they assigned to the 
word ‘ceremony’ in the Rubric. And that Canon MacColl 
has not succeeded in showing, though he briefly refers to the 
point (pp. 644-6). Having entirely satisfied himself ‘ beyond 
all reasonable doubt’ upon the legality of the use of incense, 
he not unnaturally goes on to say that nothing short of a 
statutory prohibition of the use of incense can make it 
illegal. 

Canon MacColl quotes some passages and makes some 
comments which show why he is not disposed to accept 
without qualifying the statement that incense was certainly 
not in use in the Church for at least three hundred years 
from the Apostolic times. He supplements and criticizes the 
post-Reformation evidence offered and commented upon at 
the ‘hearing,’ and, as he happens to possess an old form of 
service for Consecration of Churches, he is able to add some 
interesting details on a branch of evidence which was ruled 
inadmissible at Lambeth. He offers what is a somewhat 
ingenious explanation of the meaning of /woco, which Pro- 
fessor Collins understood to mean incense, but we are still 
inclined to think that the Professor may be right (pp. xli, 
641). It is quite possible that the word fuoco or fuocht may 
have been used in the reign of Edward VI. by an Italian in 
England, although Canon MacColl never met with the word 
so used when he studied, as he tells us, at an Italian univer- 
sity in the reign of Victoria. Canon MacColl considers that 
the Primate misapprehended the reference to the case of 
Mastin against Escott when he said that the validity, and not 
the legality, of lay baptism was in question. The general 
rule of interpretation which led the Court to its decision in 
that case was that the common law of Christendom must be 
taken into account. But if we ask, taken into account for 
what object ? the answer is, to determine a question, not of 
legality, but of validity. And the Archbishop was quite right 
in saying that in the matter of Reservation the question was 
not validity but legality. Canon MacColl, however, takes 
this as another instance of the Archbishops’ ‘ failure, through 
lack of familiarity with the whole subject, to apply the proper 
key to the interpretation of the documents before them’ 
(p. 673). Among the ‘fallacies of reasoning in detail’ in the 
Decisions Canon MacColl mentions the Primate’s criticism on 
the Twenty-eighth Article, that those do what is declared to 
VOL. LI.-——NO. CII. EE 
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be ‘not by Christ’s ordinance’ use for one purpose what our 
Lord ordained for another. This Canon MacColl calls ex- 
traordinary criticism, and ‘ with all humility and deference’ he 
retains the opinion of his previous chapter (pp. 160-71) on the 
meaning of the Article. But he reads his own meaning into 
the Article when he limits the word ‘ reserved ’ to the sense ‘ re- 
served for ceremonial exposition and processions ’ (p. 674, cf. p. 
162), and then ‘ most humbly and respectfully ’ ventures to sug- 
gest that the Primate’s dzctum condemns the doctrine and prac- 
tice of almost all our great divines. The Primate’s argument that 
the Holy Sacrament must not be treated as a magical charm 
in administration to insufficiently conscious sick persons is 
not met by a reference to the baptism of infants, for in that 
case the Catechism defends the practice by insisting on sub- 
sequent instruction of the infants so soon as they shall be 
able to learn, and consciously apprehend by faith the new 
life which in baptism they have received. But in the case of 
the sick person supposed the subsequent consciousness of life 
in Paradise is not sufficiently within our cognizance to be 
used as an analogy. Canon MacColl confesses that he is not 
sure that he understands the argument implied in the Arch- 
bishop of York’s question whether the ministration of the 
reserved Sacrament, and therefore Reservation itself, was any 
part of the form prescribed in the said book as alluded to in 
the declaration made by every incumbent at the time of his 
admission to a benefice. He ‘really cannot understand,’ but 
he ‘cannot see’ that the practice of Reservation is the 
smallest violation of the declaration. We have ourselves in- 
clined to the belief that the sixth post-Communion rubric 
does not primarily refer to Reservation at all, and therefore 
need not say more than that there is no need to read a pre- 
Reformation reference in the Archbishop of York’s argument 
on this rubric, and involve him in the absurdity of making 
Reservation illegal before the Reformation (p. 679). Canon 
MacColl sweeps aside the ‘published utterances’ of clergy 
and others after the accession of Queen Elizabeth, on which 
the Archbishop of York relied' as clearly showing that 
Reservation had been suppressed and almost entirely 
abolished, by saying that they were the words of prejudiced 
Puritans, and prove too much, or that they were irrelevant. 
But they were quoted not to show that Reservation, and much 


' Relies’ (p. 681) is rather a strong word to use of the Archbishop’s 
quotation of the opinion of ‘the counsel on the opposite side.’ See 
Archbishop of York’s Decision (p. 7). In his conclusion (p, 15) there is 
no mention of these ‘ utterances.’ 
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else, was disliked, but that the use of it had all but died out. 
And for that purpose the ‘ utterances’ in question were reliable 
and conclusive evidence. 

A more important matter is the authority of the Latin 
Prayer Book of 1560. Canon MacColl does not take into 
account the principle, which is not without weight, that 
nothing can be recognized as universally authoritative in the 
Church of England which is found in the Latin if unsupported 
by the English Books; and he passes over the irrefutable 
evidence of the corruption of the Latin text by Ales with 
the scantiest allusion (p. 702). We have no difficulty in sup- 
posing with Dr. Bright that Canon MacColl has not examined 
the Latin Prayer Book very carefully,' and his argument 
about the date is a conspicuous instance of his controversial 
method, of which Dr. Bright, no ungenerous opponent, said, 
‘I was bound to call attention to specimens of inaccuracy, 
inconsecutiveness, and hastiness, such as in a pretty long 
experience of controversial discussion I have seldom before 
encountered.’? Shall we coin a word and call it a Riving- 
tonian method? Canon MacColl has found out that the 
Latin Prayer Book was ‘ ready to print’ on August II, 1559. 
With a touching faith in the Elizabethan compositors he 
assumes that it was printed, and was sent over to Ireland, 
and must have been the book to which the Irish Parliament 
referred in January 1560, and that the plain date April 6, 
1560, was a later impression (pp. 698-9). On pp. 701, 703, 
all these assumptions take definite shape : ‘it was sent over to 
Ireland before the end of the year,’ and ‘it was printed before 
the end of 1559.’ Canon MacColl objects to the declaration 
that Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity is to be, as he says, ‘ re- 
garded as a part’ of the Book of Common Prayer. He is not 
able to shake our belief in the soundness of the Archbishops’ 
statement that the Act of 1559 was accepted and endorsed 
by the Church in 1662, and we have nothing to add to our 
previous reasons for this conclusion.’ Finally, exception is 

' (Guardian, November 22, 1899, p. 1657. 

* Jbid. January 31, 1900, p. 158. One sample out of many may be 
quoted from the correspondence. Writing in the Guardian for No- 
vember 29, 1899, p. 1692, Dr. Bright said, ‘If Canon MacColl can con- 
strue King Edward’s Proclamation as claiming the authority of Parlia- 
ment (in an Act passed December 1547) for the whole ‘Order of 
Communion’ including its rubrics, which was not mentioned by anticipa- 
tion in the Act, but was composed in the winter of 1547-8, and autho- 
rized by Royal authority alone in March 1548, I confess that I see no 
common ground on which we can argue from documents.’ 

’ Church Quarterly Review, October 1899, No. xcvii. p. 214, where 


references to correspondence in the Guardian will be found. 
EE2 
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taken to the Archbishop of York’s paragraph on the alleged 
difficulties of celebrations for the sick. Those difficulties 
depend upon a certain assumption which we hold to be 
groundless: namely, that there are some conditions into 
which it is possible to take and to administer the Holy 
Sacrament, but impossible to read the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion. We must add a word on the fact that a large part of 
this chapter on the Decisions has already appeared in Canon 
MacColl’s long letters in the Guardian. It is no doubt con- 
venient to have this copious material in a collected form, 
especially as Canon MacColl writes a good many of his 
newspaper letters hastily and at a time when by his doctor's 
orders he is away from his books, and unable to verify his 
quotations and examine his facts. It is even more conve- 
nient—to Canon MacColl—that he is able to put his case 
before his readers at a safer distance from the damaging 
evidence of Dr. Bright’s letters, which were based upon ground 
very different in solidity and accuracy of statement from 
Canon MacColl’s. 

The answer to Professor Maitland (p. 709) contains a 
cheerful admission that the Professor has convicted Canon 
MacColl of two or three inaccuracies, but they are said not 
to affect the essence of the argument. He holds that the 
Marian bishops were disqualified for Parliament and Convoca- 
tion, and quotes Palmer and Lord Selborne against Professor 
Maitland. But the chief points between the Professor and the 
Canon are whether there really was a meeting of Convocation 
such as the Canon supposes after the death of Mary, and 
what value is to be attached to a paper at the Record Office 
which alludes to it. The Professor regards the paper as 
‘rubbish, and the Canon welcomes it as supporting his 
‘guess’ that an informal synod of clergy and the surviving 
Edwardine bishops was called to examine the revised Prayer 
Book. The controversy hardly deserves further mention 
here, and this is not the time to notice in detail a further 
point in dispute between the Professor and the Canon on the 
relation of the Church of England to the Roman Canon 
Law (p. 750). 

We cannot part with Canon MacColl without a word of 
admiration for his controversial pluck. Many men would 
retire from the fight after such sore strokes as he has received 
in the pages of the Guardian. But he gets up when he is 
knocked down. Still he smiles with all due deference and 
respect. Still he shows that every great man is his friend, 
or ought ‘to be. Still he apologizes for his slips, his 
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momentary forgetfulness, his hasty letters, his absence from 
his books. Still he is confident that he is right, and that his 
Archbishops, to whom he bows with every expression of 
humility, are the most mistaken of men. All this promotes 
liveliness of controversial style. But when we are asked 
about the accuracy of the facts which are poured out with 
such an assurance of manner, we must first make sure 
whether Canon MacColl was in London with his books or 
among his friends in the country before we reply. Wherever 
his books are, they have a way of being where he is not, and 
he has a way of drawing many strange conclusions from 
them when he reads them. He is a vigorous opponent, but 
he is perhaps even more to be feared as a friend, when 
thoughtfulness and accuracy are of supreme importance, as 
they are in the present cases. 








ArT. VIII—HORE’S ORTHODOX GREEK 
CHURCH. 


Eighteen Centuries of the Orthodox Greek Church. By the 
Rev. A. H. HorE, M.A. (London and Oxford, 1899.) 







Wuy Mr. Hore should have chosen to call his latest work 
Eighteen rather than NWzneteen Centuries of the Greek Church 
it is difficult to understand. For he begins with the Birth of 
Christ, and ends with the withdrawal of the Turkish troops 
from Crete in November 1898. He has in fact given us an 
account of the Oriental Orthodox Communion from its origin 
to the present day. And in doing so he aims at supplying 
what he justly describes as an acknowledged want.  Hither- 
to we have had no book dealing with the Eastern Church which 
could be laid beside Milman’s Hestory of Latin Christianity. 
Stanley’s Eastern Church, interesting and valuable as it is, 
depends for its charm in some measure on the fact that it 
does not to seek to cover the whole of the ground. Neale’s 
History of the Holy Eastern Church, exhaustive as far as it 
goes, was cut short by his early death, and is no more than 
afragment. Mr. Hore claims to be, in some sort, Dr. Neale’s 
successor ; and he apologizes for whatever there may seem 
to be of presumption in the claim, with the somewhat curious 
plea that he is ‘the owner of the house where Hymns 
Ancient and Modern, to which Dr. Neale was so valuable a 
contributor, saw their birth.’ 
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But while Mr. Hore’s book resembles that which was 
planned, and partly written, by Dr. Neale, in the fact that it 
treats of the same subject, it differs from it in two noteworthy 
respects. In the first place, it aims at being popular. Dr. 
Neale sought his audience among trained historians and 
theologians. Mr. Hore rather attempts to cater for the 
general reader of ecclesiastical tastes. The immediate result 
of this difference of aim is that, instead of the two thousand and 
odd pages which the portion of Dr. Neale’s History which 
saw the light contains, Mr. Hore offers for our perusal no 
more than seven hundred. This, we may be forgiven for 
thinking, is a decided gain. But it empties of much of its 
meaning our author’s claim to be the successor of the great 
ecclesiologist and historian. 

But it is not only in their aim that the two works stand 
in contrast. Their methads of treating their common theme 
are also at variance. The strictly historical part of Dr. 
Neale’s work was to have included three separate treatises, 
one being assigned to each of the three great Patriarchates of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Constantinople. Mr. Hore, on the 
other hand, prefers to present to his readers a single narra- 
tive, embracing within itself the histories of all the Churches 
of Eastern Orthodoxy, including that of the most modern of 
all, the Church of Russia. Here again we think that, on the 
whole, the advantage lies with Mr. Hore. The histories of 
the Patriarchates overlap, and it was therefore inevitable that 
in Dr. Neale’s three treatises there should be much repetition, 
or that it should be avoided by a perplexing system of cross- 
references. This defect disappears if the stories of the various 
divisions of Eastern Christendom are intertwined into a con- 
tinuous narrative. 

Dr. Neale foresaw the difficulty to which we have referred 
before he began to write.' It did not influence him to 
choose a different plan. And when he had issued all that 
portion of his work which he lived to complete, he still be- 
lieved that his decision was for the best.* We may therefore 
well believe that his method has much to commend it. And 
indeed one of its merits is obvious. 

It is impossible to write the history of that which is not 
itself a unity, or has not, at least, manifest tendencies to 
become a unity. Western Christianity has been at every 
period of its existence a unity, it has always had Rome as 
its centre'of gravity. And it is for this reason that its his- 
tory could be written. Let us hear Dean Milman : 

' Antioch, p. 85. * General Introduction, p. 8. 
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‘Latin Christianity,’ he says, ‘from its commencement, in its 
character, and in all the circumstances of its development, had an 
irresistible tendency to monarchy. Its capital had for ages been the 
capital of the world, and it still remained that of Western Europe. 
This monarchy reached its height under Hildebrand and Inno- 
cent III. ; the history of the Roman Pontificate thus becomes the 
centre of Latin Christian History. The controversies of the East, 
in which Occidental or Roman Christianity mingled with a lofty dic- 
tation, sometimes so unimpassioned, that it might seem as though 
the establishment of its own supremacy was its ultimate .aim—the 
conversion of the different races of Barbarians, who constituted the 
world of Latin Christendom—Monasticism, with the forms which 
it assumed in its successive Orders—the rise and conquests of 
Mohammedanism, with which Latin religion came at length into 
direct conflict, at first in Spain and Gaul, in Sicily and Italy ; after- 
wards when the Popes placed themselves at the head of the 
Crusades, and Islam and Latin Christianity might seem to contest 
the dominion of the human race—the restoration of the Western 
empire beyond the Alps—the feudal system of which the Pope 
aspired to beas it were the spiritual Suzerain—the long and obstinate 
conflicts with the temporal power—the origin and tenets of the sects 
which attempted to withdraw from the unity of the Church, and to 
retire into independent communities—the first struggles of the 
human mind for freedom within Latin Christendom—the gradual 
growth of Christian literature, Christian art, and Christian philosophy 
—all these momentous subjects range themselves as episodes in the 
chronicle of the Roman bishops. Hence our history obtains that 
unity which impresses itself upon the attention, and presents the 
vicissitudes of centuries as a vast, continuous, harmonious whole.’ ! 


It may with truth be said that almost every Western 
Church, if it does not trace its origin to the missionary 
enterprise of Rome, at least begins its authentic history 
with the day on which it entered into relations with the 
Roman See. Gallic Christianity first comes into view as 
suffering persecution at the hands of Marcus Aurelius, and no 
long time after the confessors of Lyons and Vienne send their 
Bishop Irenzus on an embassy to Victor, Bishop of Rome.” 
Tertullian is the earliest member of the African Church of 
whom we know anything. Tertullian, if he did not visit 
Rome after his conversion to Christianity, at least had know- 
ledge of the affairs of the Roman Church, and charged its 
Bishop with heresy.’ His words show what store he set on 
the doings of the Pope and his flock.* His Creed was the 


1 History of Latin Christianity, 4th ed. 1867, 1. 20 f. 
2 Eusebius, H. £., v. 1-4. 

3 Adv. Praxean, tl. 

' Cp. De Prescrip., 36. 
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Roman Creed.' He is himself called by Eusebius a Roman.’ 
Ireland alone, if we reject the Roman mission of St. Patrick, 
had at first no connexion with Rome; but already at the 
beginning of the seventh century, Irish pilgrims to the tombs 
of the Apostles were probably numerous,* and Archbishop 
Laurence of Canterbury, the emissary of the Pope, was in 
communication and in conflict with the rulers of the Irish 
Church, The ever-increasing dominance of the Bishop of 
Rome gives to Western Christendom the unity which is 
essential to its historian. ‘Latin Christianity,’ to quote Dean 
Milman once more, ‘appears to possess such a remarkable 
historic unity, that I have thought fit’—he might have 
written, ‘that it has been possible ’-—‘ to trace [in a separate 
treatise] its origin and earlier development.’ ® 

Contrast with all this the state of Greek Christianity in 
the early centuries : 


‘In their polity the Grecian Churches were a federation of re- 
publics. . . . They were held together by common sympathies, com- 
mon creeds, common sacred books, certain, as yet simple, but 
common rites, common usages of life, and a hierarchy everywhere, 
in theory at least, of the same power and influence. . . . Still each 
was an absolutely independent community. The Roman East, 
including Greece, had no capital. . . . There was as yet no subordi- 
nation, no supremacy ; their federal union was a voluntary associa- 
tion.’ ® 


In other words, they had no unity. Eastern Christendom 
was a mere aggregate of Churches. The Eastern Church did 
not exist as a separate entity. The Bishops of Alexandria, of 
Jerusalem, of Ephesus, had their eyes turned at least as much 
towards Rome as towards one another, and no one of them 
had commanding influence over the rest. 

It was only when Constantinople was founded as the 
Imperial city, and was made the seat of a Patriarch, that a 
centre of gravity for Greek Christianity became a possibility. 
And centuries elapsed before Constantinople became in fact 
supreme. The second General Council indeed erected the 
Patriarchate, and gave it the chief place in the East as the 
New Rome. It was not till the increasing arrogance of Rome, 
and the increasing jealousy of the Eastern Sees, definitely 


' A. E. Burn, Ax Introduction to the Creeds and to the Te Deum, 
1899, p. 49. 

8 AP Hs 25 6 Ops Ne 2 

3 Ussher, Works, vi. 342 f., 504, 520 ff. 

4 Beda, #7. £., il. 4. 

> Latin Christianity, vol. i. p. iv. 

§ Ja. Pi 3. 
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sundered Greek from Latin Christendom, not till Mahometan 
conquests destroyed the rival Patriarchates, that Constan- 
tinople became the undisputed head of Oriental Orthodox 
Christianity. Not till then was there a Greek Church in the 
strict sense. 

It was at the Council of Nicza that the first beginnings 
of this new order of things began to be seen. The Council 
of Nicza therefore is the true starting-point for the historian 
of Orthodox Oriental Christianity who will treat his subject 
as a whole. For the first three centuries the only possible 
method is that which Dr. Neale adopted, of dealing with the 
several Patriarchates (to use a word which in this connexion 
is an anachronism) one at a time. 

We find some confirmation of the truth of these remarks 
in Mr. Hore’s book. His first two chapters, which are con- 
cerned with the Ante-Nicene Church, cannot be pronounced 
a success. In them our author does not write history: he 
merely chronicles events. For the greater part of the period 
he admits (p. 79) that he contents himself ‘ with giving little 
more than the names of the most famous sufferers in the 
conflict’ between the Church and the Empire. And _ this 
announcement is followed by thirteen pages, covering the 
interval from A.D. 138 to A.D. 284, not more than three of 
which are devoted to the affairs of the East. Moreover, no 
attempt whatever is made to place the events of these early 
centuries in vital connexion with the development of the 
Eastern Church which was to follow. They are a barren 
summary, not of the history of Oriental Christianity, but 
of the history of the Church as a whole, which inevitably 
means, from the time of Nero onwards, of the Church of 
the West. 

But when we reach the era of the Nicene Council we feel 
at once that we are passing into a new region. No sooner 
does Arius appear upon the scene than Mr. Hore ceases to be 
a chronicler, and becomes an historian ; and at once his book 
acquires an interest which becomes continually greater—if we 
may except one period—as the Eastern Church becomes more 
and more an historical entity, till it culminates in the story 
of the Crusades and the history of the Russian Church. It 
seems to us that for this later period Mr. Hore has more 
sympathy, that he has here a firmer grasp of the growth of 
Eastern Christianity, and that, in consequence, he is better 
able to carry his readers along with him. It would surely 
have been wiser to have begun the narrative with the final 
victory of Constantine, and to have left the earlier centuries 
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to those whose subject is the History of the Church in its 
entirety, and not that of its Eastern division. 

We have spoken of one exception to the attractiveness of 
the latter part of Mr. Hore’s volume. It is an exception 
which does not in the least detract from the merits of our 
author as a historian. The miserable period which intervenes 
between the fourth and the sixth General-Councils—with its 
endless logomachies and disputes about trifles (for so they 
cannot but seem to us), with its unceasing violence and 
bloodshed and sacrilege, with its unseemly mingling of 
politics and theology, its constant depositions of bishops and 
intrusions of rival prelates, unrelieved by the appearance of 
a single really great Churchman—who will make it interesting 
or even intelligible to modern Western readers? If Mr. Hore 
dees not succeed in doing so we cannot blame him. We have 
but one general criticism to offer. Mr. Hore does not help us 
(here or elsewhere) by his habit of introducing into his text, 
after the manner of Eusebius, lists of bishops, of whom there 
is nothing to record except their names, the duration of their 
episcopates, and the side they took in the controversies of 
their day. It was one of the purposes of Eusebius to record 
the successions of the principal sees ; but we imagine this 
was not Mr. Hore’s purpose, and if it was, it would have been 
better served by chronological tables kept apart from the 
text. 

We must pronounce our opinion, then, that Mr. Hore has 
given us a history which, from the third chapter onwards, is 
full of interest ; and we should have heartily wished that our 
article could have ended with that remark. Mr. Hore speaks 
of the probability that this may be his last book. We should 
gladly have forborne to write a word of adverse criticism on 
a work introduced with so pathetic an announcement ; and 
we are not regardless of his plea for indulgence. It is indeed 
impossible not to be indulgent in reviewing a work which 
covers an area so wide that errors in detail are unavoidable. 
But it would not be fair to those who may glance at this 
article not to blame where blame appears to us to be deserved ; 
and it is therefore our painful duty to point out that the 
excellence of Mr. Hore’s work is marred by defects of a very 
serious kind. 

Let us say at once that one criticism which, on a first 
reading of the book, we had intended to make, must now be 
considerably modified. In his preface our author declares 
that the writing of a history of the Greek Church ‘necessitates 
controversy. We could not but ask, Why is there more need 
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of controversy in a history of the Greek Church than in a 
history of the Anglican or Roman Church? And as we read 
we were inclined to resent the (as it seemed irrelevant) dis. 
cussions of Roman claims which met us everywhere, and the 
constant references to the arrogance and vices of the Popes, 
and the sympathy of Anglicans with Greek ideals. But 
when we considered the matter we saw plainly that Mr. Hore 
writes with a purpose. He aims at establishing a thesis. He 
earnestly desires the reunion of Christendom, and he tries to 
prove that the most hopeful way of attaining that end is by 
promoting union in the first instance between the Anglican 
and Greek Communions, rather than by a union of either of 
these with the Church of Rome. Now, though we share this 
conviction with Mr. Hore, we must frankly own that we prefer 
histories which are written with no purpose but that of un- 
folding, with absolute impartiality, the development of insti- 
tutions and the progress of thought. But if Mr. Hore 
chooses to have a more definite and a more utilitarian end, 
we need not quarrel with him, provided he does not allow 
himself to be drawn away from his proper subject by the 
temptation of scoring a point against his adversary. We are 
not sure that he is always as careful as he might be to avoid 
this danger. Of what special importance, for example, in 
relation to the Greek Church, is the history of Christianity in 
Sweden? And yet on page 541 we are given an account of 
the struggles of the Lutherans and the Romanists in that 
country. Its attraction for Mr. Hore is revealed in his closing 
sentence: ‘Thus short-lived was the Jesuit domination in 
Sweden. Or again, if it was necessary to speak of the action 
of Pope Formosus with regard to Photius of Constantinople, 
was there any need to enlarge (p. 383) on the iniquities and 
the contradictions of his infallible successors Boniface VL., 
Stephen VI., and John IX. ? 

But we must come to details. And here the first observa- 
tion which has to be made is that the marks of a carelessness 
which is really culpable appear on almost every page. Errors 
of the press abound, and slips in small matters, the greater 
number of which ought to have been detected if the proofs 
had been read with tolerable care, occur constantly. The 
short list of errata at the end of the volume contains scarcely 
a tithe of those which we have noticed, and for the most part 
the least important of them. Thus, for instance, we have 
incorrect dates in several places. The death of Ulfilas is 
placed at A.D. 480 (p. 368), a century too late. The com- 
mencement of the Babylonish Captivity of the Popes is dated 
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1309 instead of 1305 (p. 456). The Tsaritsa Catharine II. 
is said (p. 591) to have completed the spoliation of the 
Russian Church in 1672, though she did not come to the 
throne till 1762. The date of the death of Euphemius and 
the accession of Anthemius (usually called Anthimus) to the 
see of Constantinople is given (p. 284) as 635 (corrected to 
535), whereas Euphemius was deposed in 495, and died in 515, 
and Anthimus was his fifth successor. On page go the persecu- 
tion of Valerian is represented as having been in progress in 
251: and so on. Proper names again are a difficulty in all 
works on historical subjects. But careful proof-reading might 
be expected to reduce the inconsistencies of their spelling to 
aminimum. It would have been easy to avoid speaking of 
well-known Emperors in one place (p. 584) as the Othos, and 
in another (p. 390) as the Ottos, or to refrain from printing 
‘Azov’ on one page (p. 623) and ‘Azof’ on the next, 
‘Comnenus’ here and ‘Comnenos’ there, ‘ Yolande’ in this 
sentence (p. 434) and ‘Iolante’ in that (p. 435). And, apart 
from consistency, we own (to give a few samples) that we 
prefer ‘Balliol College’ to ‘Baliol’ (p. 560), ‘Aétius’ to 
‘ Aktius’ (passim), ‘Theodoric’ to ‘ Theodoret’ (p. 241), 
‘Mennas’ to ‘Memnas’ (fasszm), ‘ Marcellus’ to ‘ Marcelius’ 
(p. 181), ‘Eustochium’ to ‘ Eustochia’ (pp. 197, 198), ‘ Nes- 
torius’’ to ‘ Nestorious’ (p. 207), ‘Pothinus’ to ‘ Pothimus’ 
(p. 81), ‘Heraclas’ to ‘Heracleas’ (p. 85), ‘ Fravitta’ to 
‘Favritta’ (p. 238), ‘Albigenses’ to ‘ Albigences’ (p. 362), 
‘Cypriot’ to ‘Cyprian’ (p. 423); and we are not enamoured 
of the combination ‘ Aurelius Augustine’ (p. 198), supported 
though it be by the familiar ‘Pontius Pilate’ of our Creeds. 
But slips of the kind with which we are here concerned are 
by no means confined to names and dates. We have space 
for only a small selection of those which have arrested our 
attention, passing over among the rest omissions of letters, 
and small blunders which may irritate, but cannot confuse, 
the reader, and not presuming to decide whether those which 
we cite are due to the author or to his printer. The mention 
of the ‘ Filioque claim’ on page 678 may puzzle a student 
who does not perceive that ‘claim’ is a misprint for ‘ clause.’ 
It does not help the understanding of a long and involved 
sentence on page 277 that it has been divided into two, the 
first of which has no principal verb. The printing of ‘an 
account’ for‘ on account’ on page 188 is not felicitous, neither 
is the transformation of a mosque into a morgue on page 545. 
It is confusing to have ‘ Valentinian II.’ for ‘ Valentinian III.’ 
on page 208 ; and even more so to be told (p. 98) that the 
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martyr Pamphilus received after his death the name ‘ Euse- 
bius Pamphili, and (p. 345) that Constantine V. persecuted 
the Iconoclasts. We hope that, in the statement (p. 173) 
that ‘the word dyav, holy, is omitted in one version of the 
[‘ Nicene ’] Creed,’ not only ay:dv but ‘one’ is a misprint, for 
the Anglican translation of the Creed is not unique in leaving 
this adjective untranslated.' These and similar errors, taken 
one by one, may be described as trifling, but when their 
number is large, as it unfortunately is in Mr. Hore’s book, 
they constitute a serious blemish. 

Having pointed out these slips, which ought, we think, to 
have been corrected, if not by the press reader, at least by 
the author when he was revising his proofs, we may turn to 
matters of somewhat graver import. It seems to us that there 
are three characteristics which we may fairly look for in any 
popular history which is to serve a useful purpose. These 
are (1) care in the use of authorities, and general accuracy in 
statements of fact, (2) a knowledge of the literature of the 
subject, and (3) clearness of style. Let us see how far these 
are to be found in the work before us. We confine ourselves 
for the moment to the first two chapters, reminding our 
readers (as we are bound in fairness to do) that we consider 
these to be the weakest in the volume; and we take the last 
point first, since infelicity of expression is a greater fault in a 
book intended for general readers than in one written for the 
benefit of scholars. We have no doubt that many readers 
will divine the meaning which Mr. Hore intended to convey 
by the two following sentences ; but there may be some who 
will consider that the words themselves do not convey it. 


‘The Novatians held much the same position towards the Church 
as the Montanists, and after a few years claimed the name of Cathari 
or Pure, the Puritans of the Anglican Church’ (p. 87). 

‘Antony . . . placed his sister in a house of virgins (rapOevava) ; 


this is the first allusion to a Nunnery (vov/s), an Egyptian word, 
signifying Nun’ (p. 108). 


These may serve as specimens of the way in which 
Mr. Hore sometimes states his facts. But are his facts always 
correct? As we perused his book doubts now and then 
suggested themselves under this head, and so, mindful of 
Routh’s advice, we determined to verify the references. But 
we immediately discovered that we had what we deemed just 
ground of complaint against our author. For his way of 
referring to authorities is such as to make it difficult, in many 


1 See Church Quarterly Review, viii. 374 sgq. 
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cases, to discover the passages on which he founds his state- 
ments. Sometimes, indeed, he gives us all we have a right to 
ask, name of writer, title of work, edition used, page. But 
this rarely happens. Often the page is not given, oftener still 
the edition is not specified (it is so always in his references 
to Gibbon), frequently we must content ourselves with the 
writer’s name and nothing more, in hundreds of cases we 
have no reference at all. It may be said indeed that Mr. Hore’s 
History is intended for popular readers who would regard 
references to authorities as an encumbrance. Be it so. 
Mr. Hore should then have been consistent and given us none. 
We should at least have known where we were. But why 
mock us with references that can be of no use to anyone? 

It must be understood, then, that, labouring under such 
difficulties, we have not been able to check all Mr. Hore’s 
statements. It was only when we could, with whatever help 
he vouchsafed to give us, divine the source from which he 
drew his information that we were able to bring him to book. 

Sometimes quotations are placed in inverted commas, and 
a few of these we have looked up in the works from which 
they are taken. The result has been that in only a small 
proportion of cases we have found them quite accurate. 
Usually the variations are unimportant ; sometimes they are 
not so. Thus in the two chapters with which we are now 
concerned we have verified seven such citations, taken at 
random. Only two are absolutely exact. Of the remainder 
one is a passage of Tacitus, quoted (or misquoted) it would 
seem at second hand from Paley ; another is a sentence from 
Eusebius in which a mistranslation is printed in italics, as if 
it were of special importance, and a single word transcribed 
from the original in such a way as to suggest scepticism as to 
our author’s familiarity with the Greek language; while a 
third is a seriously mangled extract from Gibbon. 

But we must not restrict ourselves to verbal quotations. In 
the first two chapters an acquaintance on the part of Mr. 
Hore’s readers with the Acts of the Apostles—and we suppose 
also with the Gospels, though he does not say so—is assumed. 
We should very much like to know on what passages of the 
Evangelists, or on what other authority, the following dog- 
matic assertions are based : 


‘«“There went out a decree from Czesar Augustus that all the 
world should be taxed.” . . . Women were not obliged by the edict to 
accompany their husbands . . . Yet the Virgin Mary, dy Divine guid- 
ance, went.with [Joseph], ‘ius fulfilling the prophecy of Isaiah (vii. 
14), ‘A Virgin shall conceive and bearason.”... Zwelve days 
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[after the Saviour’s Birth] occurred the event which we in the West 
commemorate as the Epiphany and the Greek Church as the 
@copavea, the Manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles. Wise men 
.. . recognizing in the Star which they saw in the East, the Star of 
Jacob predicted by Balaam (Num. xxiv. 17), went to Jerusalem,’ &c. 
(p. 45): 


The words printed in italics scarcely need comment. Perhaps 
the interval of twelve days between the Nativity and the 
visit of the Magi is based on the fact that in our calendar the 
Epiphany is twelve days after Christmas. But why need this 
interval imply twelve days between the events commemorated 
any more than a year and twelve days? Professor Ramsay 
reminds us! that if the first and third Gospels are trustworthy, 
the visit of the Magi must have occurred at least forty days 
after the Nativity. And has Mr. Hore forgotten that the 
Festival of the Epiphany was imported from the East into 
the West, and that at first it coincided with Christmas Day, 
while in the East it was not connected with the visit of the 
Magi, and in the West not with it alone ? 

But we must proceed. Mr. Hore gives a perhaps unneces- 
sarily full account of St. Paul’s missionary journeys. It is, 
of course, mainly based on Acts. To facilitate comparison 
we place side by side St. Luke’s narrative of a few incidents 
of the journeys, and Mr. Hore’s paraphrase thereof. Our 
readers may be left to draw their own conclusions. 


St. Luke (R. V.). Mr. Hore. 

Acts xiv. 20. On the morrow P, 56. He contrived to escape 
he went forth [from Lystra] with to Derbe.... 
Barnabas to Derbe. 

23. And when they had ap- where... . presbyters were or- 
pointed for them elders in every dained in every city ; 
eChuren... +. 

[xi. 30. Which also they did, this is the first mention we have 
sending it to the elders by the in the Acts of the Apostles of 
hand of Barnabas and Saul. | the second Order in the Ministry 


xv. 39. Barnabas took Mark P. 57. Barnabas and Mark 
with him, and sailed away unto [went] to Cyprus. There Bar- 
Cyprus. nabas, after having appointed 

Heraclides, who fixed his see at 
Salamis, as its first Bishop, is sup- 
posed to have suffered martyr- 
CMs ve 


| Was Christ born at Bethlehem ? 9, 217. 
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St. Luke (R. V.). 
xvi. g. A vision appeared to 
Paul in the night; There was a 


man of Macedonia... . saying, 
Come over into Macedonia, and 
help us. 


14. [At Philippi] a certain 
woman named Lydia, a seller of 
purple, of the city of a dak 

. heard us . And 
is ss ae ae aed 
16. And it came to pass . . Ks BRS 
that a certain maid having a 
spirit of divination met us.... 
18. But Paul... . said to the 
spirit, I charge thee . tocome 
out of her. ... 19. Her masters 
....laid hold on Paul and Silas, 
and dragged them .... before the 
tulers’. :.... 23. and..... they 
cast them into prison, &c. 

xviii, 6. [At Corinth Paul] 
— out his raiment . 

_ And he dwelt there a year 
pe ae months.... 

And Gallio cared for none 
of these things. 18. And Paul, 
having tarried after this yet many 
days .... 2. And he found a 
certain Jew named Aquila .... 
with his wife Priscilla. 


xix: €: (Paul... .eameste 
Ephesus, and found certain dis- 
ciples. ... 3. And he said, Into 
what then were ye baptized ? and 
they said, Into John’s baptism 
-s.» §. And ..... they were 
baptized. 


xx. 17. From Miletus he sent 
to Ephesus, and called to him 
the elders of the church. 


16. Hastening, if it were pos- 
sible for him, to be at Jerusalem 
the day of Pentecost. 
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Mr. Hore. 


Paul had a vision inviting him 
to gointo Greece .... 


They arrived at Philippi, where 
Lydia, a sorceress, was converted, 
and also the gaoler of the prison 
in which the Apostles were, in 
consequence of their conversion 
of Lydia, confined. 


P. 58. Shaking off the dust 
from his feet... . 


But when Gallio.... treated 
the complaints .. . . with indiffe- 
rence, Paul remained a year and 
a half at Corinth, where he pro- 
bably met .... Aquila and Pris- 
cilla. 

He .... made Corinth the 
Metropolitan See of Greece. 

He visited Ephesus for the 
second time, where he rebaptized 
certain converts who had re- 
ceived an imperfect form of Bap- 
tism from Apollos... . 


He made Ephesus the Metro- 
polis of Asia, and soon appointed 
Timothy as its Bishop. 

P. 60. [At Miletus] he held a 
visitation of the Church of Ephe- 
sus, which included the Churches 
of the neighbouring towns... . 

Paul arrived at Jerusalem 
shortly before the Passover. 
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It is reasonable to expect that, when Mr. Hore para- 
phrases St. Matthew and St. Luke so freely, he will not be found 
much more accurate in his use of the less familiar authorities 
on which he must base the subsequent history. And, unfor- 
tunately, the expectation is fully verified. It might suffice 
to mention that he states (p. 76) that St. Symeon was 
martyred at the age of 111, while Hegesippus' has 120; that 
he speaks (26.) of Trajan’s edict, when he means his rescript 
addressed to Pliny ; that he affirms (p. 81) that the Church of 
Gaul was founded by missionaries sent by Polycarp ; that he 
refers (p. 70) to a passage of Josephus as genuine, which is 
almost certainly spurious, and is known only through cita- 
tions of Origen and Eusebius ; that he gives (p. 76) a wholly 
imaginary account of the arraignment of Ignatius before 
Trajan. But we will consider one passage more attentively. 
Pope Telesphorus, he informs us (p. 80), was martyred under 
Antoninus Pius. His martyrdom ‘ called forth, A.D. 139, the 
first Apology of Justin Martyr. ‘In the early part of the 
reign [of Marcus Aurelius] Justin Martyr published his 
second Apology. He was beheaded A.D. 163. On these 
statements we remark that there is not a shred of evidence 
for the statement that the martyrdom of Telesphorus was the 
occasion of the writing of the First Apology ; that reasons 
amounting almost to demonstration (which were published in 
the Academy, February 1, 1896, and in the Catalogue of Greek 
Papyri in the British Museum, ii. 171), exist for believing 
that its true date is later than A.D. 150; that the Second 
Apology most probably belongs to the reign of Antoninus, 
and was written soon after the first,” and that the only 
authority for assigning it to the period immediately preceding 
Justin’s martyrdom, and so bringing it into the reign of 
Marcus, is Eusebius, who gives* most unconvincing reasons 
for his opinion. 

Mr. Hore, then, is not scrupulously exact in his use of his 
sources. Does he atone for this defect by a thorough know- 
ledge of recent literature dealing with the early history of the 
Church ? What we have said as to his statements about 
Justin Martyr gives some indication of the answer which 
must be given to this question. In the twochapters to which 
we have hitherto confined ourselves we have noticed only one 
passage which betrays acquaintance with recent research. 


1 Ap. Eus. H. E., iii. 32. 

? See Canon Scott Holland’s Article on ‘ Justin Martyr’ in Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, iii. 563 sg. 
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Lightfoot’s noble and epoch-making edition of Ignatius and 
Polycarp appeared in 1885. Our author does not seem to 
have consulted it. If he had he could hardly have stated 
(p. 76) that the Onesimus, Bishop of Ephesus, who visited 
Ignatius was ‘ undoubtedly the same as the runaway slave 
mentioned in the Epistle to Philemon.’' Nor could he have 
written the fanciful story of the martyrdom of St. Ignatius 
to which we have already alluded. Nor, we may suppose, 
would he have asserted so unhesitatingly (p. 80) that St. 
Polycarp suffered after A.D. 163.2. There is, in fact, with one 
exception, nothing which might not have been written fifty 
years ago*; and the one exception is somewhat unfortunate. 
In a footnote to p. 78 we are informed that ‘ A fragment of 
the Apology of Aristides was found in 1878 in the Armenian 
Convent in Venice, and in 1889 acomplete Syrian translation 
in the Convent on Mount Sion.’ We may charitably suppose 
that ‘Sion’ is a misprint for ‘ Sinai,’ as ‘Syrian’ no doubt is 
for ‘Syriac. But might it not have been well to warn the 
ignorant that the fragment published by the Mechitarists of 
Venice is not a fragment of the original text of the Apology, 
but of an Armenian version thereof? And might not room 
have been also found for mention of the brilliant discovery of 
the Greek text, made by Canon Armitage Robinson, while 
Professor Rendel Harris’s Syriac translation was passing 
through the press? Or can it be that our author has not 
made acquaintance with the first volume of the Cambridge 
Texts and Studies? 

We had intended to continue our investigation of Mr. 
Hore’s book through the chapters which lead us from the 
Council of Nicza to the fall of Constantinople. But we 
forbear. These chapters are far superior to those which we 
have examined in interest. But in other respects we cannot 
pass a favourable verdict upon them. We find in them endless 
inaccuracies and misquotations, some instances of ignorance 
of important works lately given to the world, and obscure and 
even ungrammatical sentences without number. Of the chap- 
ters which deal with the Russian Church we cannot speak with 
confidence. We have made no special study of Russian and 
modern Greek Christianity, and for the most part we cannot 

' Lightfoot’s Jenatius, i. 351 sq., ii. 32. 

* Ibid. i. 629-702. See also Dr. Salmon in Dict. of Christian Bio- 
graphy, iv. 429 sg.,and Mr. C.H. Turner in Studia Biblica, ii. 105 sgg. Mr. 
Bury, hqwever, accepts the other view (Studen?’s Roman Empire, p. 579). 

’ There are, it is true, quotations from Farrar, and one from the 


Dictionary of Christian Biography, but they state facts which have 
long been known, or time-honoured opinions. 
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consult the original sources. Faults of style are certainly here 
much less numerous, knowledge of recent literature may, for 
aught we know, be accurate and extensive. But we cannot 
say that our limited knowledge has not been sufficient to 
detect several instances in these chapters of the defects which 
are patent in other parts of the work. We close by adducing 
a single passage by way of illustration. It runs as follows: 


‘A new Heresy, ‘incorrectly taught,” says Mouraviev (p. 252), 
“according to the Romish traditions, concerning the time of the 
Transubstantiation of the Holy Gifts,” was introduced into Russia 
from the West. A certain Silvester Medvedev, the superior of a 
monastery, taught that the change of substance in the Eucharist was 
not effected at the Consecration by the Priest, but through the 
words themselves, “Take eat . . . drink.” The heresy was refuted 
by two brothers named Lichoudi. . .. The Orthodoxy of the 
Lichoudi . . . subjected them . . . to a long imprisonment ; one 
of them, Joannicus, died, a.p. 1701, shortly after their release, the 
other, Sophronicus, surviving him to make a valuable revision of 
the Slavic text of the Bible’ (p. 581). 


When we read this passage several difficulties occurred to 
us. In the first place the phrase ‘a heresy wrongly taught’ 
appeared so absurd that we suspected it could hardly have 
been used by Mouraviev or his translator. Again, the heresy 
in question is stated to have had reference to the time at 
which the transubstantiation takes place. But the teaching of 
Silvester, as subsequently stated, has nothing to do with the 
time of the change, but rather with the agency by which it 
is effected. And, finally, we had never heard of any contro- 
versy between Roman and Eastern theologians, as to whether 
consecration was effected by the Priest or by the mere recita- 
tion of certain words. So we turned to the page of Black- 
more’s Mouraviev, to which Mr. Hore refers us. We discovered 
that the new heresy ‘ wrongly taught according to the Roman 
traditions’ has its origin in a misquotation, while the words 
‘at the consecration by the Priest’ are an attempt to para- 
phrase expressions which they do not in the least resemble. 
In fact, what Mr. Blackmore wrote was this : 


‘Before long the Patriarch was compelled to arm himself against 
a new doctrine introduced from the West concerning the time of the 
transubstantiation of the Holy Gifts. Silvester Medvedeff . . 
incorrectly taught, according to the Romish traditions, that it is not 
through the invocation of the Holy Spirit and the blessing of the Gifts, 
but through the words themselves of our Saviour, “ Take and eat 
this,” &c., and “ Drink ye all of this,” &c., that the bread and wine 
are changed into the Body and Blood of Christ.’ 
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In other words the‘ new doctrine’ was sails the Reeieai 
theory that the consecration is effected by the recital of the 
words of institution, and that the Invocation of the Holy 
Spirit, which in the Greek rite follows them, is not essential. 
The elements are already transubstantiated before it is 
reached. That Mr. Hore should have missed the point is the 
more to be wondered at, since though the account which he 
gives (p. 30) of the Invocation is not accurate, it is sufficient 
to guard any one from such an error as that into which he 
has fallen. We need only add that the names of the brothers 
who opposed Medvedev, as given by Mouraviev, are not 
Joannicus and Sophronicus, but Joannicius and Sophronius. 






















IX.—WORKERS TOGETHER WITH GOD— 
IN THE COUNTRY. 
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Workers together with God. A Series of Papers on some of 
the Church’s Work by some of the Church’s Workers. 
Edited by the Rev. NATHANAEL KEYMER, M.A., Rector 
of Headon, Notts, and a Canon Missioner in the Diocese 
of Southwell. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. 

(Oxford and London, 1900.) 










MoRE than one article could be written on the subjects of 
Canon Keymer’s book. For example, the broad division of 
cures into town and country parishes gives at once two 
aspects of Church work which are probably considered with 
more profit distinctly than in comparison. We chose the 
country aspect because it is perhaps less frequently chosen, 
and because the variety of country problems is rarely 
sufficiently recognized. An evenly-balanced term of ex- 
perience in both town and country makes the present writer 
shrink from comparing either with other—from attempting 
to compare the incomparable. To attempt even to contrast 
them is to incur the danger of doing an injustice to both. 
But before we try to look practically at Church work from a 
country point of view, and seek for help in Canon Keymer’s 
pages, it will be desirable to make a general survey of the 
book as a whole. 

The first edition was published in 1898 ; it was reprinted 
before the close of that year, and again in 1899. The fourth 
edition, with a revision of details and some slight enlargement, 
described in a new brief preface (p. vii), is now before us 
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and from these dates, as well as from the list of contributed 
papers, there is good reason to suppose that the book is 
likely to have a wide sphere of influence among Church 
workers, both clerical and lay. Canon Keymer, who is him- 
self, as a critic reflects with some trepidation, a country 
clergyman of long experience, is specially qualified to be the 
editor of a collection of papers on Church work, and in the 
compilation of the Durham Mission Book, a work of its kind 
which has hardly been equalled, and certainly not surpassed, 
he has had abundant experience of the difficult task of 
corresponding with a very large body of contributors. As a 
Canon Missioner he has had opportunities of meeting many 
sorts of Church workers, and of inspecting many varieties of 
parochial organization. His own gifts as a missioner, dis- 
tinguished by signal powers of clear instruction and accurate 
dogmatic expression rather than by more common emotional 
methods, have enabled him both to add papers of high merit 
to the book, and to strengthen in some cases the contributions 
of others. There are now seventy-four papers by various 
writers, both men and women, as well as papers on Sin, on 
Dealing with Individuals, and a series of short passages on 
the district visitor in almost every circumstance of visitation 
by Canon Keymer himself. Of course, these papers vary in 
merit, and some are much more full of clear teaching and 
practical hints than others. There are cases also in which 
the compiler has not in our judgment made quite the best 
choice of a writer from the large circle of his experienced 
clerical friends. We regret also that in such a book there 
should be even an apparent disregard of the Archbishops’ 
decision on Reservation as is implied on p. 422 in the words 
‘The priest will arrange beforehand whether he will celebrate 
the Holy Communion in the sick person’s room, or whether 
he will bring the blessed Sacrament from the church.’ We 
could offer other criticisms upon points of detail of less 
importance, but none such as would lead us seriously to 
modify our hearty recommendation of the book to all kinds 
of Church workers as full of sound instruction and wide- 
reaching usefulness. We shall mention a few papers here 
which deal with peculiar conditions of work, or which for 
various reasons will not fall under any of the heads of our 
remarks below. The Rev. C. Bromby writes on the Church 
Worker in a House of Mercy, the Rev. V. S. S. Coles on 
Unbelief, Professor Collins on Roman Catholics, the Rev. 
C. R. D. Biggs on Work among the Jews, the Rev. W. LI. 
Herford on Unitarians, the Rev. A. Tooth on Spiritualists, 
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Lieut.-Col. Barrington Foote on Soldiers and their Wives, 
Father Hopkins on Merchant Seamen, the Rev. H. P. 
Thornton on Coal Miners, the Rev. O. Wardell-Yerburgh on 
London Mews, Miss Oakley on Orphans and Orphanages, 
Mr. Fenn on the Blind, Mr. Paine on the Deaf and Dumb, 
Mr. Ben Greet on the Stage and the Church, Captain Davey, 
Lady Georgiana Legge, and the Rev. J. W. Hancock on 
Prisoners, and Mrs. Paynter on the Women’s Union and the 
Police Court Mission. The Rev. A. E. Daldy contributes a 
paper on the important work of Preparation for a Parochial 
Mission. It is plain that numerous parishes are untouched, 
even in towns, by some of these papers, but the great varie- 
ties of human life are so interwoven, and the surprises of 
pastoral intercourse so frequent, that a clergyman never 
knows what may happen next—of course he keeps a manu- 
script book of queer actual experiences—and even in country 
places the larger part of Canon Keymer’s book will be useful 
in pastoral work. Though the papers more particularly show 
how much work there is for willing lay workers, we shall 
speak from the clergyman’s standpoint, because the work 
centres in the shepherd of the flock. 

There need be no dulness in the country. If a man 
complains of dulness, it is sometimes because he is dull 
himself, or lazy, or both. But such examples of literature as 
Crabbe’s Zales, the books of Richard Jefferies, the Lzfe of 
Joseph Arch, and the poetry of Barnes, show what inex- 
haustible stores of interest there are in the human heart in 
the country. Butler of Wantage, to take a special case, was 
never dull, because, omitting other reasons, his day was full.' 

The true centre of the country pastor’s activity is the 
parish church in all cases. As for the structure, the clergy 
for the most part know enough about the history and archi- 
tecture of their churches to be able to give an instructive 
account of them to visitors, and in the spirit of Isaac 
Williams’s Cathedral to teach their children the meaning of 
the various parts of the building. Churchyards are now as a 
rule neatly kept, and the gift of atin cross for fresh flowers 
is at least sometimes effectual in excluding glass cases of 
artificial flowers, which are, however (we must remember), not 
less sacred tokens of affection because they offend our taste. 
The circumstances in each place vary as much as the visible 


' We may refer to our articles on Butler of Wantage in No. 91, and 
on the Church in the Villages, suggested by Joseph Arch’s life, in No. 
g2. For some consideration of Rural Depopulation see the Guardian, 
December 5, 1900, p. 1688, and the 7zmes, December 27, 1900. 
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structure of the church itself. The distance of the church 
from the glebe-house, the possibility that there are two or 
even more churches or chapels or mission rooms under the 
care of one incumbent, the presence or absence of places of 
worship for various denominations of professing Christians 
introduce many varied difficulties. But there is at least one 
clear duty which falls on clergymen in all places alike: 


‘All Priests and Deacons are to say daily the Morning and 
Evening Prayer either privately or openly, not being let by sickness 
or some other urgent cause. And the Curate that ministereth in 
every Parish Church or Chapel, being at home, and not being 
otherwise reasonably hindered, shall say the same in the Parish 
Church or Chapel where he ministereth, and shall cause a bell to be 
tolled thereunto a convenient time before he begin, that the people 
may come to hear God’s word, and to pray with him.,’! 


It is strange that Mr. Davidson, in his paper on ‘ Spiritual 
Life the Power of Spiritual Work, does not allude to the 
daily services. It is stranger still, and sad too, to reflect 
upon the omission of the duty in so many parish churches, 
to listen to the extraordinary excuses which are offered on 
the subject in clerical meetings and in newspapers, and to 
notice that the heart of the matter, the great privilege of 
taking part in the corporate duty of worship which the 
Church discharges in her daily services is hardly ever 
mentioned. Yet, until the clergy fulfil the clear injunction of 
the Book of Common Prayer in this matter, we cannot expect 
the laity to value their Prayer Book or their Church services 
as they should value them, or to listen to their clergyman’s 
precepts about the fulfilment of plain duty—for example, in 
obeying such a definite order of the Prayer Book as the 
observance of Friday. The benefits which flow into the 
clergyman’s own life from the habitual use of Matins and 
Evensong, the two hinges of the clerical day, might well have 
been mentioned in the two papers on Influence by the Rev. 
H. B. Bromby and the Church Worker in Society by the 
Rev. and Hon. J. G. Adderley. A man who goes from his 
morning service to his day’s work, and gathers up the 
memories of his social intercourse in his evening prayer, is 
likely to have more fruitful influence among his people than 
the man of whom his parishioners wonder ‘ what he does with 
himself.” A small number of faithful people may be gathered 


' From the provision in the Prayer Book ‘ Concerning the Service of 
the Church.’ We always regret that in his admirable essay on this duty 
in Clerical Life and Work Dr. Liddon inculcated also the practice of 
formal Meditation, which is not adapted to all forms of clerical character. 
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together at the Friday evening service for some special 
purpose, such as parochial and missionary intercessions after 
Evensong for the extension of the Kingdom of God. Three 
papers connected with the services of the Church are those 
on the Duties of a Choirmaster by the Rev. M. F. Bell, the 
Work of a Sacristan by Mr. Thompson, and Decorations by 
the Rev. E. Geldart. Mr. Bell reminds choirmasters of the 
duty of training themselves as well as-their choristers, and 
he adds some remarks on ancient and modern modes of 
chanting. Mr. Thompson is ritualistically described as a 
ceremoniarius, and as he does not seem to know that ‘sexton’ 
is ‘sacristan ’ writ short, he gives no instruction on behaviour 
in the digging of graves and the burial of the dead.’ Mr. 
Geldart indulges in obvious flippancies which spoil his more 
sensible advice.? Guild work has its special advantages in 
the country in providing opportunities of the corporate action 
of the Church in the neighbourhood, and realizing the fact of 
diocesan unity. To the inner band of his communicants the 
clergyman can give deeper instruction, and from time to time 
impart some more definite historical knowledge in the way of 
biographical addresses than is possible in general sermons. 
Some of these Guild meetings at least can be held in the 
church, and in several dioceses there are now Guild Manuals 
for use on such occasions, which are authorized by the 
Ordinary of the place. 

It is most desirable at the present time, when attempts 
are being made to cast a slur on Guilds as secret societies, to 
declare as clearly as possible that Guilds in general in the 
Church of England are simply and solely bodies of com- 
municants associated together for mutual encouragement in 
methods of holiness and good works, bound by no more and 
no less than the principles and practices of the Book of 
Common Prayer. It is curious that Canon Keymer’s book, 
which professes to be based on the idea of ‘ Workers 
together, contains no paper definitely upon Guilds as such, 
though there are papers on Church Embroidery Societies by 
Canon Holmes, the Church Lads’ Brigade by Mr. Gee, the 
Girls’ Friendly Society by Mrs. Townsend, and a useful con- 
tribution from the Rev. A. W. Robinson on preparing others 

' The gap is admirably supplied by Burgon, as those who possess 
his Treatise on the Pastoral Office will remember. See his old-fashioned 
but ever applicable remarks on ‘the pastoral method with reference to 
the burial of the dead’ (p. 366-7). The book is a mixture of tenderness, 
humour, wisdom, and eccentricity—in a word, characteristic of the author. 


2 We have not yet seen Mr. Geldart’s elaborate Manual of Church 
Decoration and Church Symbolism, with 700 illustrations (Mowbray). 
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for the Sacraments. Besides the use of the church for Guild 
Services some clergymen find that the church itself is the best 
place for a Confirmation Class, especially a mixed class. The 
smallness of number and the absence of swing in many village 
services are not so much noticed by the country clergyman 
as by his visitors. But the matter of number has an import- 
ant bearing upon the village Celebration. Clergymen are 
now being hard pressed to a literal observance of the rubric 
about the number of communicants : 


‘ And there shall be no celebration of the Lord’s Supper, except 
there be a convenient number to communicate with the Priest, 
according to his discretion. 

‘And if there be not above twenty persons in the Parish of 
discretion to receive the Communion; yet there shall be no 
Communion, except four (or three at the least) communicate with 
the Priest.’ 


This last rubric is often quoted, we observe, as if it said: 
And in all parishes, whatever the number of persons of dis- 
cretion there may be, &c.; and further, without any reference 
to the disuse by the laity of the first rubric of the service : 


‘So many as intend to be partakers of the Holy Communion 
shall signify their names to the Curate, at least some time the day 
beforehand ;’ 


and further still, without the remotest reference to practical 
and common-sense aspects of the matter. The spirit of the 
rubric condemns ‘ solitary Masses.’ In country places a notice 
to the Curate the day beforehand would rarely exceed the 
promise ‘1 will come if it is fine in the morning,’ and if two 
faithful people made the effort—often a great effort—and then 
found that their clergyman would not celebrate for them, 
they would not come again, village saints’-day and holiday 
celebrations would become impossible, and the few faithful 
would be deprived of most precious and deeply valued oppor- 
tunities of worship. This is not the spirit of the rubric, and it 
is necessary to say plainly that unfair pressure is being placed 
upon it. Before we leave the subject of the Church itself, we 
may refer to Canon Hammond’s paper, How to deal with Dis- 
sent. Hesums it up by saying that dissenters ‘ are not half so 
likely to be won by our arguments . . . as to be impressed and 
gained by our earnestness, our humility and our prayers’ 
(p. 57), and, as we should add, by seeing that we are striving 
to obey the plain marching orders of the Book of Common 
Prayer, which we profess to follow. 

We pass to the schools. The difference between a Board 
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and a Voluntary School makes a great difference in a clergy- 
man’s opportunities of usefulness and methods of exercising 
influence, but it is necessary to insist on the great opportunity 
which a clergyman has ready to his hand in a Church school 
of teaching—or learning to teach—two or three times a week, 
looking out for and specially attending to promising children 
for future monitors and pupil-teachers, preparing the elder 
children for Diocesan Prize Scheme Examinations, and the 
younger members of the staff for their various religious 
examinations.' In some villages he may help in the secular 
instruction of scholars and teachers, and may be called upon 
to take entire charge of the school during the illness of the 
teacher. For this, as for keeping the school accounts and 
acting as Correspondent Manager, he is always, as we may 
remind the enemy, unpaid. He not unfrequently has the 
blessed opportunity of acting as a peacemaker between 
teachers and parents, or teachers and managers, or between 
the managers themselves. He has repeated opportunities of 
testing the truth of the saying that all laymen are better men 
of business than the clergy, and at Aid Grant Distribution 
meetings he can meet clerical brethren some of whom are far 
better and some far worse in the conduct of business than 
the majority of his lay friends. He can pay for a good many 
things for the school out of his own pocket, but if he is wise 
he will be careful to enter all such items under the head of 
voluntary subscriptions, and at the end of the school year he 
can reduce the size of the adverse balance by a substantial 
cheque from his private account. He has the happiness of 
knowing that the money is well spent, because he gets in 
return a knowledge of his children that nothing else than a 
regularly-visited Church day-school can give. He regards 
the apparent want of unity among Churchmen about a 
Church of England School policy with sorrow rather than 
despair, and is often surprised at the ignorance displayed in 
letters to the newspapers, and in speeches on platforms or 
in Parliament, by persons who are quite competent in their 
own estimation to deal with elementary education. The 
recent appointment of a University professor with no pastoral 
experience to the Bishopric of Exeter will not encourage the 
country clergy of Devonshire to look for the guidance of 
experience to episcopal utterances.? Religious instructive 

' The Bishop. of Gloucester gives some disheartening statistics on 
the decay of earnestness in this work in his first series of Houndations of 
Sacred Study, p. 26. 


* On the appointment see the Guardian for December 5 last, p. 1682, 
and the Zimes for December 4. The Zimes is greatly mistaken in 
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and social gatherings of the managers and teachers of a 
neighbourhood are a useful form of counteracting bad in- 
fluences, such as the notion, born partly of increased depart- 
mental demands, and partly of a spirit of trades’ unionism, 
that teaching is rather a profession than a sacred calling, as 
it was, at least formerly regarded. These meetings held in 
the summer, say in the grounds of a local diocesan inspector, 
promote friendly feeling and afford opportunities for dis- 
cussion on various topics, teachers’ pensions, punishment, the 
celebrated circular 435, and the like. Country teachers, it 
should be remembered, often live an isolated life, because 
there is no one of their own class in the village so well edu- 
cated as they are. Canon Archer-Houblon contributes a 
paper on the Work of Church School Managers and Teachers 
for the Church, and we may mention here a paper on a sub- 
ject of much importance, but which receives too little atten- 
tion, the Religious Teaching of the Children of the Upper and 
Middle Classes, by Miss Wallis. The country clergyman can 
often do good, when children leave the village, by writing a 
letter of commendation to the new parish, giving if possible 
the exact number of the house if the children have gone into 
atown. Such a letter is at once acted upon in all well-regu- 
lated parishes, and if neglected the burden of guilt lies upon 
the recipient, and the writer has delivered his own soul. We 
should like to put in a plea for the plan of making the Sunday 
School year begin on the first Sunday in Advent, and, in any 
system of Sunday School prizes, seeing that children first get 
Bibles, Prayer Books and Hymn Books, and then Church Ser- 
vices, Psalters, Sacred Pictures, Lives of the Saints, or other 
really suitable religious books. Mr. Newman’s paper on the 
Band of Hope traces the possible effect of Temperance work 
on the child, the parent, the Church, and the country. The 
Rev. C. E. Osborne writes on Bible Classes, the Rev. S. Jones 
on Sunday Schools, Mr. Taylor on Method in the Sunday 
School, the Rev. A. E. Daldy on the Sunday School Teacher, 
and the Rev. C. E. Escreet on what he calls the Children’s 
Church—an idea of separating children too much from 
worship with their elders, with which we are not in cordial 
sympathy. Mr. Batty’s paper on Work among Lads and 
Young Men in the North of England may be mentioned 
here, as well as Lady Hobart-Hampden’s advice on Girls’ 
Clubs, and a paper by Miss Douglas on the Factory Girl. 
supposing (p. 10) that the nomination ‘will be received with universal 


satisfaction.’ It would have been more accurate to say ‘with mixed 
feelings.’ 
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The schools are the scene of many gatherings outside school 
hours, winter treats, concerts and entertainments for the 
schools themselves or the village cricket club, missionary 
meetings, lantern lectures, county council instructions and 
the like. In spite of its obvious convenience, it is necessary 
to add that Friday evening is not the time for school treats 
and festive gatherings if we wish to teach the children and the 
people to observe that day as the Prayer Book enjoins. It 
is well to have at least one business meeting for missionary 
purposes in the year, just before Advent for preference, when 
a financial statement is made, mystic missionary letters like 
‘S.P.G.,’ ‘C.A.M.’ fully explained, reports read, and new boxes 
given out. The Rev. T. W. Windley shows in a practical 
paper how to help Foreign Missions, and the Rev. E. F. Miller’s 
special paper on Buddhists is included for no apparent reason 
in particular, as there are no other papers of that special 
kind. 

If the Glebe House is a ‘nook’ which is ‘the haunt of all 
affections pure,’ it will be a centre from which ‘ radiations of 
comfort’ cheer those that dwell around. Given a zealous 
clergyman in any case, it may be that if single his house is 
rather a meeting-place for lads and young men, and if married 
for girls and young women. In some cases social evenings 
once a month can be successfully arranged for the farm 
servant-girls, a very hard-worked and difficult class of young 
women. In all cases it is a house where anyone, of whatever 
class, should be able to feel welcome and at ease in his own 
particular way. More or less connected with the house are 
the subjects which are discussed in the papers by the Rev. 
A. Brinckman on Marriage, Lady Laura Ridding on Work 
among Mothers, Miss Mason on Maid Servants, Mrs. 
Cholmeley on Barmaids, the Rev. W. Carlile on Begging, and 
Miss Goold on the Church of England Women’s Help 
Society. In many country parsonages much of the clergy- 
man’s time is now occupied in making 66/. of tithe as nearly 
up to 100/ as he can. There is nothing about which the 
laity are apparently more indifferent than the income of 
the clergy, and no improvement is likely to take place until 
the clergy publish once a year a clear statement of their 
official income.' There are clergymen without private means, 

' Lord Egerton of Tatton, as chairman of the Council of the Queen 
Victoria Clergy Fund, sent another appeal for increased support to the 
Fund to the 7zses on December 10 last. An annual sum of 400,203/. is 
required to level the benefices below 200/. a year up to that amount, and, 


according to Lord Egerton’s letter, during the last four years a sum of 
less than 40,000/. a year has been all that the Council has been able to 
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who cannot take pupils, or earn money by literary work, of 
whom it is within the knowledge of the present writer that 
they light their own fires, dress their own little children, and 
clean the boots of the house; while their wives get the 
breakfast ready, and later in the day do their own washing, 
bake their own bread, and make clothes both for boys and 
girls at home. They respond to the parochial calls to help 
the (other) needy, they visit as zealously, and are as good 
clergymen—not to overstate the case—as the men of a 
previous generation. They supply money to the schools 
and to various parochial agencies, and they pay rates, not 
less but more than their predecessors. They can enjoy the 
society of their highest parishioners, while they are pinched 
more sharply than the lowest, and they add yet this above 
all, that they do not whine. They are cheerful and pleasant, 
without false pride, and without complaint. And though it 
is matter of common knowledge that their 100/. of tithe now 
produces only 66/, and that the landowners in the country 
are struck nearly as hardly as they, there are next to no 
offers made by the possessors of new forms of capital to 
increase the permanent value of country benefices. The 
Church has not been disestablished, but the force of circum- 
stances has halved her tithe, and meanwhile the laymen for 
the most part look on unmoved. At present in diocesan, 
missionary, and philanthropic agencies very many of the 
subscribers are clergymen, and clergymen who give now as 
much as or more than ever they did. If the clergy halved 
all their subscriptions now that their tithe is halved they 
might force the laity to recognize the true state of affairs. 
Of course clergymen will not do this, lest the work of the 
Church should be crippled. And the laity know this, espe- 
cially in the matter of school maintenance, and they take 
advantage of the knowledge. These are plain words, and 
wholesome, honest, and true withal, we trust, on a point which 
the laity would do well to take to heart. The present situation, 
while it has not led to any serious infringement of the duty of 
the clergy to confine themselves to the work of their sacred 
calling, has had the good result of making many men develop 
their talents—in the broad sense—to their utmost capacity, 
to make the most of their brains, their garden, and their 
premises, and so to set anexample of industry and diligence 


distribute. That is to say the laity are desired to do just ten times as 
much as they now do for the support of the clergy, if no living is to be 
less than 200/. a year. Lord Egerton speaks of ‘ the acute distress which 
this neglect entails upon so many of the clergy.’ 
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to their flock. The single-handed clergyman’s holiday is 
partly, but by no means wholly, a financial problem. Some 
men never go away, and some go for the insides of weeks 
and return for Sundays. Some close the house and engage 
a clergyman to come over for Sunday and lodge elsewhere. 
Some let their house, with or without their own servants, 
Certainly mental change is good for the clergyman himself, 
and is as much if not more desirable for the people who hear 
one voice and one alone in the pulpit all the year round. 
Into the thorny question of dilapidations we cannot now 
enter with any fulness, but it may be said, on the whole, to be 
the general result of experience that an honest working of 
the five years’ certificate system—honestly worked, it is 
necessary to say, on both sides—is better than the system 
of survey at resignation or at death. It is a sore addition 
to a widow’s sorrow to have to face the burden of dilapida- 
tions alone. 

Whether there is a public-house in the village, or one 
near by or not, at all events something in the nature of a 
reading room, even if falsely so called, is a boon. Some of 
the lads, possibly even some of the shy lads from the saddle- 
rooms of the outlying farms, will harbour there, and if the 
clergyman be discreet they will look upon it as a neutral 
ground on which they can warily walk round the enemy and 
reckon him up without committing themselves to anything 
by coming to too close quarters. On one night in the week 
perhaps a class may be conducted for elder men and lads in 
turn. So far as expense goes, if a penny a week from the 
members provides as much as half the cost, the best that can 
be hoped for in many cases is achieved. The remainder, 
after some reduction of the balance has been made by sub- 
scriptions, concerts or a tea, will of course be provided from 
the clergyman’s pocket, who is complacently regarded as 
inculcating generosity by example in the natural exercise of 
his calling. Some of the best work in the promotion of 
Temperance is indirectly done, but the paper on that special 
subject by the Rev. J. H. A. Law explains the definite 
methods of work adopted by the Church of England 
Temperance Society. The Rev. W. M. Hackett writes on 
the Church and Working Men, and Canon Bowers on Men’s 
Work in the Church. The Rev. A. Brinckman has written 
on the Purity Question, and Miss Hogg on Rescue Work. 
Papers are contributed on Sanitation by Miss Ravenhill, 
Suicide By the Rev. J. W. Horsley, and the Feeble-Minded 
by Miss Stacey. 
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The mention of a parish magazine raises more questions 
than can be fully discussed here. Mr. Sherlock seems to us 
to provide the best available ‘inside’ in The Church Monthly. 
If he bears well in mind the danger of the unhealthy excite- 
ment of children’s prizes for competition in these days of 
gambling and examination and high scholastic pressure, and 
if he endeavours to ventilate the principles of the Church of 
England without quite so much controversial tone in papers 
on the National Church and Dissent, his magazine will leave 
hardly anything to be desired. The addition of local matter 
exhibits the corporate action of the Church when there are 
pages of the cover open to all the parishes of one or more 
rural deaneries ; but in all the samples of this method that 
we have examined what is gained in extent of view is lost in 
clearness, and, to speak the blunt truth, from some parishes 
the items sent in are ludicrous or worse. Perhaps the best 
way of all would be to have a parochial cover, with a ruri- 
decanal sheet inserted. The general principles which govern 
the insertion of matter, omitting the regular publication of 
all Church money received, give a choice between a record 
of past and notices of coming events. The principle of 
notices has the advantages of opportunities of instruction 
and preparation, and obviously in the course of time these 
notices constitute in themselves a record of the past. An 
attempt to combine both methods sometimes results in dull 
repetition. Behind all suggestions lies the cost. The ruri- 
decanal magazine distributes the initial cost over a larger 
area, and it must be remembered in a country place that a 
penny from a labourer and twopence from a farmer are the 
highest price that can be charged as a rule, while each copy 
of the magazine may cost slightly more than twopence, In 
some cases advertisements will partly meet the balance, 
and as to the remainder we are very strongly of opinion that 
the money spent by the clergyman to defray it is well spent. 
Magazines are read in the country nowadays if readable, and 
local items specially are read. His magazine gives the 
clergyman a fine opportunity of speaking to many who 
never give him a chance of addressing them from the pulpit. 
By it he can circulate information in every house that takes 
a copy, and many other small printing bills can be avoided 
by a careful use of the space of the cover. Its distribution 
often leads to a visit which would not otherwise be paid, and 
in inestimable ways he sees his money again. Perhaps in no 
other way so well as in this can he teach his people that the 
diocese is the unit of ecclesiastical life, that all Churchmen 
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have a share in the corporate life of the Church of England, 
and that the Church of England is a true branch of the true 
Vine which has spread throughout the world. 

The subject of Visiting is largely represented in Canon 
Keymer’s book, in which the work of lay district visitors is 
chiefly, but not solely, emphasized. Among the papers are 
‘The District Visitor's Creed’ by the Rev. J. W. Horsley, 
‘ The Studies of a District Visitor’ by Miss C. Coleridge, ‘ The 
District Visitor in the Country’ and ‘Spiritual Ministration 
to the Sick and Dying’ by the Rev. D. Elsdale, ‘ District 
Nurses and Nursing’ by Mrs. Craven, ‘Care of the Sick and 
Dying’ by Miss Meyrick, ‘After a Death’ by Mrs. Hume. 
Canon Keymer’s own paragraphs on the District Visitor 
form a very beautiful and practical guide in all branches of 
the work. He gives an apposite text in each case, followed 
by plain and sound advice, truly admirable. We will only 
add a few words on the subject, speaking as we have hitherto 
done, from the clergyman’s point of view. In country places 
the garden is often the avenue to the labourer’s heart. He is 
working in his little plot after tea in the spring, and will chat 
to his friends as he works. The clergyman knows the man’s 
children in the school, and he is glad to hear—of their good 
points. Sickness, it need not be said, is a time when this 
earlier acquaintance can be deepened with spiritual advantage. 
We may allude here to Miss Leigh’s paper on ‘ Convalescent 
Homes. As a rule, in the country the clergyman can be 
present at every death, and the evening of the funeral is a 
valuable time when a large party of the mourners after tea 
will thankfully listen to the eleventh chapter of St. John, join 
in the Lord’s Prayer and in the prayers connected with the 
departed, which are familiar to them in the Order for the 
Burial of the Dead, and in the Collect for All Saints’ Day. 
We may add that this visit is specially desirable and welcome 
after a Dissenting funeral, where the clergyman may have 
been present as a mourner, and where the Lord’s Prayer 
may or may not have been used at the open grave. The 
lending of money is a difficult matter which may sometimes 
arise in visiting. Every rule has exceptions, but the rule to 
give what you can give, and not lend, is one to be broken 
rarely in our experience. Advice is often asked in domestic 
and social troubles and quarrels, and in disputes between 
employers and employed. The clergyman soon learns that 
he must keep his own counsel and not take sides if he is not 
to destroy his chance of usefulness as the ready servant, the 
sympathizing friend, and the spiritual pastor of all his 
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parishioners equally, as he should earnestly strive to be. His 
duty is clear—to act as a peacemaker if he can, and to urge 
both parties to any transaction to act bravely in accordance 
with what they believe to be right, as God declares His will 
to them. He will probably be blamed by each side because 
he will not take one side against another; but so be it, and 
God help him. He will have to cope with worse miseries 
than befall from gossip and slander, with cases of adultery, 
fornication, nastiness of various kinds, and drunkenness, 
which promote evil talk in country life, and spring up from 
the natural passions of the human heart even in the professed 
Christian lives of his flock, as among the Corinthians.. 

Some practical papers connected with the relief of the 
poor are of sufficient merit to deserve mention in a separate 
paragraph. Among them are the contributions on ‘ Neglected 
Children’ by Miss Clifford,‘ Homes for Crippled Girls’ by 
Miss Dunlop, ‘Work Among the Very Poor’ by the Rev. 
W. L. Vyvyan, ‘ Relief of the Poor’ by Miss Sharp and Mrs. 
Charles, ‘Free Medical Aid’ by Miss Leigh, ‘Our Work- 
houses’ by Miss Twining, ‘Churchmen and Churchwomen 
as Guardians of the Poor’ by the Rev. E. E. Morris, and 
‘Rescue Cases in Workhouses’ by Mrs. Healey. 

We have said but little of the clergyman’s intellectual 
pursuits, but we may refer to an admirable paper on ‘ Reading 
in a Clergyman’s Family,’ which was printed by the Dean of 
Lincoln in Zhe Lincoln Diocesan Magazine for December 
last. He has not in many cases much money left for books. 
But if he has the desire, somehow he gets them. And we 
cannot help saying that the Church Quarterly Review is well 
calculated to keep him in touch with the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of the day. Volumes of cheap sermons we trust he 
avoids. Too much time and money are often spent on news- 
papers and cheap magazines which dissipate the energy of 
the mind, and unfit the man for solid reading. We boldly 
say, Read the Fathers in English translations if you cannot 
cope with Greek and Latin. Much time is, we are persuaded, 
wasted at ruridecanal chapters over what is erroneously 
described as business—time which might be much more profit- 
ably utilised in reading Holy Scripture and in comments 
upon it. In Dean Church’s words, ‘a clergyman ought to 
be a student, a reader, and a thinker to the very end.’ ! 


1 In the sermon on the twofold debt of the clergy to the educated and 
the ignorant in Human Life and its Conditions, p. 165. Compare St. 
Gregory’s Pastoral Care, ii. 11, and on Christ’s presence amid theologi- 
cal studies see Dr. Bright’s /ncarnation as a Motive Power, p. 215. 
VOL, LI.—NO. CII, GG 
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The title of Canon Keymer’s book happily reminds all 
Church workers of a phrase, ‘the Lord working with them, 
which is connected with the august dogma of the Ascension 
of our Lord, and also of a term which is used by St. Paul of 
his fellow-labourers.' These are fruitful topics for all workers 
in the Kingdom which is not of this world. We have to 
look up to the Head of the Church for supernatural benediction 
if we would gain sufficient strength for ‘ these things’ to which 
we set our hands, and we have to work in the spirit which 
filled the great heart of the Apostle of the Gentiles if we 
would use that strength aright. It is with confidence that 
we declare that Canon Keymer has helped all Church workers 
in no small degree to approximate more nearly to these two 
desirable ends. 


ART. X—THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE. 


The Doctrine of Holy Communion and its Expression in Ritual, 
being the Report of a Conference held at Fulham 
Palace in October 1900. Edited by HENRY WACE, D.D., 
Chairman of the Conference. (London, New York, and 
Bombay, 1900.) 


THE name by which this Conference is popularly described, 
and which stands at the head of our article, was first used in 
a resolution passed at the London Diocesan Conference in 
May last. The Bishop of London was then requested to 
appoint a Round Table Conference, consisting of members of 
the Church of England, on Ritual and the doctrines involved 
therein, to name the members, and to fix the terms of 
reference. In the Introduction which the Bishop has written 
to the Report he recognizes that this resolution imposed a 
large responsibility upon him, and required careful considera- 
tion of the questions to be referred and of the persons who 
should be invited to discuss them. We may add that the 
acceptance of such a resolution by the Conference implied a 
large measure of confidence in their Bishop on the part of its 
members, confidence which his subsequent proceeding fully 
justified. We are by no means sure that the subject which 
the Bishop chose, ‘the doctrine of the Holy Communion and 


1 St. Mark xvi. 20; Rom. xvi. 3, 9, 21; 1 Cor. iii. 9; 2 Cor. i. 24 
viii. 23 ; Phil. ii. 25, iv. 3; Col. iv. 11; 1 Thess. iii.2; Philem.i.24. For 
the verb see Rom. viii. 28 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 16; 2 Cor. vi. I. 
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its expression in Ritual, was practically the best, partly 
because the doctrine itself does not readily lend itself to the 
limitations of precise definition, and has been undefined 
during many long periods of Church history, partly because 
the significance of Ritual (which the Bishop uses in the sense 
of Ceremonial) has been overrated by both sides, as Arch: 
bishop Benson’s Lambeth Judgment showed,' and chiefly 
because a far more comprehensive question is left untouched. 
That question, we need hardly say, is the amount of freedom 
which the Church of England as a vital part of Christ’s 
Church possesses to determine her own national usage in 
relation to the rest of Christendom. Such, however, was the 
Bishop’s choice of subject, and his invitation to take part in 
the discussion was accepted by the Rev. Dr. Barlow, the Rev. 
Professor Bevan, the Rev. Dr. Bigg, Mr. Birkbeck, the Rev. 
N. Dimock, the Rev. Canon Gore, Viscount Halifax, the Rev. 
Professor Moule, the Rev. Canon Newbolt, the Rev. Dr. 
Robertson, the Rev. Canon Robinson, the Rev. Professor 
Sanday, Chancellor Smith, the Earl of Stamford, and the 
Rev. Dr. Wace. This list fairly fulfilled the Bishop’s desire 
to bring together various phases of theological opinion as 
represented by theologians whose training enabled them to 
talk a common language. Valuable opportunities for private 
talk occurred between the formal sittings, the Conference 
made its own regulations about procedure, and each member 
sent beforehand a statement of his belief on the subject of 
the Divine Gift in Holy Communion. There was a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion on each morning of the 
sessions, and the Bishop invited all to prepare themselves by 
praying that God’s Holy Spirit might enable them to speak 
the truth in love. The Conference, therefore, was, it will be 
observed, a gathering inside the family of God of brethren 
dwelling together in unity, and expressing their sense of 
fellowship and mutual charity in the most solemn and sacred 
act of their religion. We lay great stress on this in the face 
of the charge which is sometimes made about the present 
internal dissensions in the Church of England. The value 
of this Conference lies quite as much in what the members 
of it did, and in the spirit in which they did it, as in the 
opinions recorded. We may even say that their actions 
were more important than their words. We defy anyone to 
point to either, to any word said or deed done throughout 


' It will be noted, however, that the Bishop boldly placed doctrine in 
the foremost place, and, as will be seen, the discussion on ceremonial 
occupied quite a subordinate and indeed insignificant position. 

GG2 
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the whole business, which is in the slightest degree at variance 
with the Christian spirit. The Conference, in fact, has let its 
‘moderation ’ be known unto all men, and has set a splendid 
example to Christian controversialists which we hope will be 
borne in mind by those who are fond of speaking con- 
temptuously about odium theologicum. The Bishop himself 
took no personal part in the proceedings, and on the motion 
of Lord Halifax, seconded by Dr. Barlow, Dr. Wace was 
elected chairman, not being thereby precluded from any 
privileges as an ordinary member of the Conference. All 
the members of the Conference, as we are not surprised to 
learn, expressed to the Bishop of London their appreciation 
of the tact and skill of their chairman,' and it is to him that 
the minutes in their present form, after submission to and 
emendation by the members, are due. 

Before the Conference met the Bishop issued to the 
members the statements which he had received from each of 
them on the Divine Gift in the Holy Communion. He had 
laid down that each statement should be positive not negative, 
that each member should state what he held, not what he 
wished to exclude. These statements occupy about one-third 
of the whole Report, and are headed by Mr. Dimock’s state- 
ment, which was selected by the Conference as the basis of 
discussion in three out of its five sessions. Mr. Dimock’s 
words will naturally be considered, therefore, in the course of 
our comments upon the sessions, and meanwhile we shall 
make some reference to the other statements submitted to 
the Bishop. 

Dr. Barlow said that he was satisfied with Hooker’s words 
that the Real Presence of Christ’s most blessed Body and 
Blood is not to be sought for in the sacrament, but in the 
worthy receiver of the sacrament. The word ‘given’ in the 
familiar sentence ‘ given, taken, and received’ seems to us to 
be sufficient of itself to show the inadequacy of this state- 
ment as a full expression of the mind of the English Church, 
not to speak of the more sacred words ‘This is My body, 
Dr. Barlow understood with Waterland that the feeding on 
Christ in the Holy Communion is on the crucified Christ, and 
that the union is with the glorified Christ. It may be said 
that the whole doctrinal issue of the Conference, so far as the 
nature of the Divine Gift was concerned, turned on this 
distinction between the crucified and the glorified Christ, 
and we shall have more to say upon it under the head of the 


1 This was also fully recognized by the 7#mmes leader, November 27, 
1900. 
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first session. One or two other points in Dr. Barlow’s state- 
ment need a word of comment. The title of the ‘ Lord’s 
Supper,’ while valuable as going back to the time of the 
institution, is open to the objection that in its full meaning it 
may include not only the Eucharist but also the Meal— 
whether that was the usual Passover or not—which preceded 
it. When Dr. Barlow says that the sacrifices presented to 
God by worthy communicants are the offering of themselves, 
thanksgiving and almsgiving, it is only necessary to observe 
that these sacrifices can only be accepted by the Most High 
when they rise up to the throne of heaven in union with the 
merits of the sacrifice of the death of Christ. Dr. Barlow 
would, we presume, admit that no Christian should attempt 
to make any offering to God except through Christ. Then 
why not say so? 

Professor Bevan began his statement by alluding to the 
desirability of keeping an open mind as to the nature of the 
mystery of the Divine Presence in the Eucharist, in the 
spirit of Queen Elizabeth’s verse, but he went on to say that 
he was inclined to accept the position of Hooker and Water- 
land because it fully vindicated the Sacramental nature and 
value of the rite, but did not limit and confine the Sacra- 
mental gift to the material elements, thereby claiming for a 
part of the rite exclusively the spiritual efficacy that belongs 
rather to the whole. This point—that the Presence is rather 
in the service than in the Elements—arose more than once, 
and was mentioned by the Archbishop of York in the sermon 
which we reviewed in our last number.' Such a belief is not 
unlikely to produce confusion between what may be called 
our Lord’s general Presence as manifested to all faithful 
Christians, specially when gathered together in His Name, 
and His Sacramental Presence. The elements used and 
consecrated in the Holy Communion are outward and visible 
signs of that Sacramental Presence, and the answer of the 
Catechism on the meaning of the word Sacrament seems to 
us clearly to teach that the signs are the channel of the 
Divine Gift. On the basis of the argument that the Presence 
is in the service and not in the elements, what is the use of 
Consecration and what becomes of the argument which pro- 
ceeds from the same objectors against non-communicating 
attendance? Professor Bevan’s view of the sacrificial aspect 
of the Eucharist is twofold, that it shows forth the benefits of 


1 A Sermon, preached by the Archbishop of York at the opening of 
the Newcastle Church Congress on September 25, 1900 (Sampson, York), 
pp. 5-8. 
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the Saviour’s atonement until He come, and symbolizes the 
reasonable holy and lively sacrifice of ourselves, our souls and 
bodies. He concludes on the ‘ Ritual’ point by expressing 
his opinion that reverence, rather than adoration, is due to 
the consecrated Elements. 

Dr. Bigg describes the Divine Gifts in the Holy Com- 
munion by using the words forgiveness and life, and he adds 
his belief that the Bread and Wine are symbols of the Body 
and Blood, and the highest of all symbols. 

Mr. Birkbeck’s statement opens with the expression of his 
belief that in the Eucharist, under the Sacramental species of 
bread and wine, the faithful partake of the Body and Blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ for the remission of sins and unto 
everlasting life. For the further elucidation of this mystery 
he appeals in a learned part of his statement to the belief and 
practice of the ancient undivided Catholic Church of Christ, 
as they appear in the primitive liturgies and the writings of 
the Fathers of the Church. The constant doctrine of the 
whole Catholic and Apostolic Church seems to him to be that 
the bread and wine in the Holy Eucharist are after consecra- 
tion Christ’s Body and Blood. 

Canon Gore dwells upon the principle that our union with 
the Deity rests upon our mystical union with our Lord’s 
humanity, and believes that the bestowal of the whole entire 
person of the Son of God through His Manhood in Sacra. 
mental form is in accordance with the twofold nature of man 
and the principle of the Incarnation. He finds the special 
significance of the outward and visible sign in the Eucharist 
in its character as a social meal, and in this meal he sees 
what he believes to be the root idea of sacrifice, that is Sacra- 
mental communion between the God and His worshippers, 
the binding together of men by common sharing in a life 
believed to be divine. 

Lord Halifax believed that He ‘ Who spoke the word and 
it was done, Who commanded and it was created’ by the 
words spoken in His Name, through the operation of the 
Holy Ghost, makes the bread and wine to be His Body and 
His Blood. In other words, by virtue of the Consecration 
and by the sanctification of the Holy Ghost the bread and 
wine become, are made, are changed into the Body and 
Blood of Christ, changed sacramentally, in a sphere outside 
the cognizance of sense, to be accepted, and therefore to be 
apprehended only by faith. He adds further that he believes 
that each Eucharist is a repetition of what our Lord did in 
the Last Supper: that is to say, that Christ mystically repre- 
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iiss under the aspect of death pa the separate consecra- 
tion of His Body and His Blood, offers Himself, presents 
Himself, is offered, is presented to the Father in commemo- 
ration of all He did or suffered for us throughout His whole 
life and upon the Cross. He urges also that every member 
of Christ’s Body is bound to take so far as he can his personal 
share in the Sacrifice of the Second Adam, and to tread in 
His steps by offering himself as a sacrifice to God. Headds 
five prayers, which translate into practice the belief of those 
who accept the Faith of the universal Church with regard to 
the doctrine of the Real Presence and the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice. 

Dr. Moule speaks both of the manner and the matter of 
the Divine Gift. He holds that our Lord is present ‘in the 
Ordinance’ according to His promise, where His disciples 
meet in His Name, and that He ‘ gives’ to His disciples after 
the manner of Signification: that is, so as both to illustrate 
and to consign or seal to the faithful their part and lot in the 
related blessing. What is given by our Lord is His Own 
Body and Blood, by which Dr. Moule understands to be 
signified the means of our Redemption, themselves belonging 
to the past, but in their redeeming effect ever present. In 
that effect ‘alone the Body and Blood as in death still are.’ 
Indirectly there is given union with the Lord now in His 
glory, and subordinately communion with the whole faithful 
Church. Here there seems to us again confusion of thought 
between our Lord’s general and Sacramental Presence. Our 
Lord is present everywhere, and specially in any Christian 
service, ordinance or gathering. But He manifests His Pre- 
sence in and by Sacramental elements, and these are distinct 
truths. Further, there seems to us in Dr. Moule’s statement 
to be confusion of thought between the Gift given and the 
profitable reception of the Gift by faith.’ 

Canon Newbolt opens his statement with the words of 
the Catechism that the Holy Communion was ordained for 
the continual remembrance of the Sacrifice of the death of 
Christ, and of the benefits which we receive thereby. He 
holds that this ‘ remembrance’ is in the first place a memorial 
before God. He dwells further on the emphasis laid in the 
Catechism on the Res Sacramenti, as distinct from the Virtus 

1 Dr. Moule, as reported in the Guardian, December 27, 1900» 
p. 1801, makes his position clearer by using the words ‘ wholly and only 
on His congregational promise,’ and he adds, ‘I nowhere say or imply 
that His sacred Body and Blood are present in any sense whatever 


other than by representation. ‘In heaven and not here” is emphatically 
my faith as to the glorified Body, as it ever has been.’ 
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Sacramenti, and in his own words states that ‘the gift be- 
stowed in the Holy Communion is the Body and Blood of 
Christ which are present really and truly but spiritually and 
ineffably under the outward and visible part, sign, or form of 
Bread and Wine.’ The reason why the manner of the Pre- 
sence is mysterious, ineffable and inconceivable by us is 
because it is in heaven and there only Christ is present 
according to the natural mode of His existence. While those 
who come with a penitent heart and lively faith are made 
partakers of Christ, the wicked and they that are void of faith 
receive the Sacrament, but without benefit. Canon Newbolt 
concludes that Christ Himself, the inward part of the Sacra- 
ment, is therein to be adored, that this Presence remains extra 
usum Sacrament, and that belief on the several points in- 
volved in the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist is not to be 
imposed on others as an article of faith except the point has 
been, in Mr. Keble’s words, ‘unequivocally received by the 
whole Church from the beginning.’ 

Dr. Robertson thought that the doctrine of the Eucharist 
could not be profitably analysed without reference to the 
elements of Christian doctrine as knowledge of salvation, 
salvation comprising forgiveness of sin, knowledge of God 
and eternal life. In interpreting a particular sacrament 
Dr. Robertson would pay regard to the grace whereof that 
sacrament is a means, bearing in mind that the term Grace 
is generically applicable to the benefits gained for mankind 
once for all in the saving work of Christ, as conveyed to the 
believing soul, and also that Faith is the universal condition 
and means of Grace, that Faith comprises the acceptance of 
the positive commands of Christ, and that sacraments are 
acts of faith appointed by Christ and means of grace by 
virtue of His Word. The Eucharist is regarded as con- 
tinuing in us the Divine lite which baptism begins, and making 
us partakers of the death of Christ as baptism has done in 
the first instance. The difference between the Grace of the 
Eucharist and of baptism is that between the maintenance 
and the beginning of life. The Eucharist is a real partaking 
of Christ, and St. Paul’s conception of it is not satisfied by a 
purely figurative sense, while there is room for such legiti- 
mate difference about the precise degree or nature of the 
reality asserted as is shown in patristic language. On the 
sacrificial nature of the Eucharist, guided by the first clause 
of Article XX XI. Dr. Robertson says that the Eucharist has 
a special reference to the death of Christ, and in it we make 
Christ’s sacrifice our own. This sacrificial character includes 
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ift be- consecration of the elements as essential, and communion 


ood of as its instrumental cause, though those who do not at the 
ly and time communicate can be included under the principle of 
orm of 1 Cor. xii. 26. We greatly value some of the introductory 
ie Pre- propositions of Dr. Robertson’s statement, but we consider 
us is that he has not quite so clearly expressed himself upon the 
present precise point of the Divine Gift as to which he was invited to- 
> those make a statement. 
made Canon Robinson starts from the narrative of the institu- 

f faith tion, and observes that the Gift offered bears the character 

ewbolt of food, that Christ in the Eucharist offers us Himself in His 

Sacra- perfect and sinless humanity, as the sustenance of the higher 

s extra human element in ourselves. No description of the Gift can 

nts in- be complete, in Canon Robinson’s view, which fails to regard 
to be it as a means of partaking of that larger humanity, the one 

it has new Man in whom Christ and His Church are inseparably 
by the united, as in the Pauline doctrine. Both St. John and St. Paul 

regard the Eucharist as Sacrificial Food. The human life of 
charist Christ offered in Sacrifice to God, and partaken of by us, is 
to the the basis of our union with Christ and with God, and also of 
vation, our union with one another. In conclusion, Canon Robinson 

f God notices that the Sacramental form of the Gift appeals to the 

‘ament two elements of man’s being, that the humanity of Christ is 

of that inseparable from His Divinity, and that there is difficulty and 
Grace danger in attempting to define such ineffable mysteries. 

unkind Dr. Sanday, who is not necessarily at home in these great 
to the subjects because he has casually thrown out a few pamphlets 
idition on current controversies, makes a brief statement of some- 
nce of what hazy self-committal that he believes ‘in the Real 
its are Presence,’ adding as a proviso that the ultimate test of reality 

ace by is relation to persons. He would be reluctant to describe a 
s con- spiritual presence in terms of space, but is equally far from 

naking regarding it as merely subjective. A more important com- 

lone in munication from Dr. Sanday was a letter to the Bishop of 
of the London (p. 39), in which he suggested an appeal to antiquity 
enance as a principle which might be usefully accepted by the 

‘taking Conference. 

d by a Chancellor Smith believed that the Divine Gift of Holy 
legiti- Communion was threefold: a Gift from our Lord to those 
of the who worthily eat the bread and drink the cup, in accordance 

On the with His ordinance, as a means of renewing the remembrance 
clause of His death with the sacrifice of themselves and their praises, 
‘ist has of renewing communion with Him by spiritually eating His 
> make flesh and drinking His blood, and of ratifying and confirming 
cludes their communion with one another. 
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The Earl of Stamford said that he had himself always 
been content with Hooker’s statement,'! but he wished for a 
large, though not unlimited, liberty of teaching on the subject, 
a subject which as compared with other controversies of this 
time did not appear to him to hold a place in the primary 
rank of importance. 

Dr. Wace said that he regarded the Holy Communion as 
a commemoration as well on the part of God, by whom it was 
instituted, as on the part of man, of the one sufficient Sacrifice 
offered by our Lord on the Cross, and a visible means for 
assuring and conveying to us the benefits of that Sacrifice ; 
while on the part of man it is a Eucharistic Sacrifice of our- 
selves, our souls and bodies. Those benefits include pecu- 
liarly that participation of the flesh and blood of Christ which 
is necessary for the possession of eternal life. 

With these various statements in the hands of each 
member—wonderfully harmonious we consider them to be on 
the great central fact that in some special way the Lord is 
there in the Eucharist—the Conference entered upon its 
sessions, and in the first place began the consideration of the 
subject with which the statements were concerned, namely, 
the Divine Gift bestowed upon us in the Holy Communion. 
There appeared a general disposition to adopt Hooker’s 
statement in his Ecclesiastical Polity (V. \xvii. 7) in connexion 
with the opening words of the same chapter as expressing 
the belief of the Conference as a whole, on Canon Gore’s 
suggestion. But, as Dr. Barlow urged that this course would 
pledge the Conference in advance to words not fully con- 
sidered in detail, the passage was only provisionally adopted, 
with a view to its reconsideration when the Conference came 
to consider its Report. The Conference therefore passed to 
the subject assigned to the first session, and took as its 
starting-point two paragraphs in Mr. Dimock’s statement to 
the effect that in the Sacrament ‘we are made partakers of 
the Crucified Body directly, and of the Glorified Body con- 
sequentially ’ (p. 44). Canon Gore was disposed to reverse 
the order thus stated, because we are partakers of the Body 
of the Lamb which had been slain, and Lord Halifax urged 
that there is only one Body of our Lord. In fact, while, as 
Dr. Bigg observed, there seemed little difference in the Con- 
ference as to the Virtus Sacramenti, the members differed as 
to the Res Sacramenti; some members were disposed to 
think that we are made partakers of the glorified Body of 
our Lord directly, and not merely as Mr. Dimock, following 

1 Ecclesiastical Polity, Vv. \xvii. 2. 
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Waterland, urged, consequentially. We have no hesitation 
in expressing our opinion on this point. Our Lord is now in 
heaven before the Father’s throne, ascended and glorified, 
pleading there in His own Person, and as the once-slain 
Lamb, the merits of His all-sufficient Sacrifice. So He the 
Head and King of His Church is there occupied. And the 
Eucharist is His own appointed Service for His Church 
on earth, wherein and whereby He associates His 
members with Himself in the same great High Priestly act. 
As He is, so are we in this world. He who once was cruci- 
fied is now risen, ascended, glorified. We, too, have been 
crucified with Him, we were buried with Him in baptism, and 
are also risen with Him, and already sit with Him in heavenly 
places. We cannot go back now, and go as it were behind ! 
the Resurrection and Ascension and conceive of any partici- 
pation of His crucified Body, except, as Canon Gore said, as 
an act of memory. And it is that act of memory, of course, 
which alone can be involved in the words of Mr. Dimock 
and his friends about participation of ‘the Crucified body 
directly.’ If the Lord be now present in the Eucharist at 
all, He can only be there as risen and glorified, and as 
once slain, for only so does He now exist. 

In the second session the Conference proceeded to con- 
sider the relation between the Divine Gift in the Holy Com- 
munion and the consecrated Elements, starting from the first 
three paragraphs of Mr. Dimock’s statement, in which it was 
stated that a change was effected in Consecration by the 
omnipotency of Christ’s Word, but a change of use not of 
substance nor of nature, Grace being added to nature for the 
purpose of such use. Mr. Dimock further explained this use 
by saying that the consecrated Elements are effectual signs 
for the purpose of the ordinance, seals of donation and so 
truly exhibitive proxies of the things signified, whose Names 
they bear in the delivery, which are thus verily and indeed 
taken and received by the faithful, being really present for 
the manducation of faith. Mr. Dimock was prepared to call 
this Real Presence an Objective Presence, but said that it 
was not a Presence in or under the Elements considered in 
themselves. The discussion again returned to the alternative 
of the crucified or glorified Body of our Lord. Dr. Moule 
said that the Saviour in His living glory was there, but what 
He gave in the Sacrament was His Body as dead. If he 
had said ‘as once dead,’ he would have approached very near 


1 We adopt the use of ‘behind,’ so familiar to Mr. Dimock and his 
friends who talk about going ‘ behind’ the Reformation. 
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to Lord Halifax’s phrase, ‘mystically represented under the 
aspect of death,’ and to the removal of the difficulty which 
Canon Gore found in speaking of two distinct Bodies of our 
Lord, a crucified and a glorified one. Returning to the 
special subject of the session Lord Halifax said that he 
acknowledged that there was no physical change in the 
Elements, but that to faith they became the Body and Blood 
of our Lord, that is sacramentally identified with them. In 
concluding the session the chairman observed that there still 
appeared to be a general agreement as to the benefits received 
by participating in the Holy Communion, but the discussion 
had brought out a decided difference as to the relation of the 
consecrated elements to those benefits. Although there were 
some other observations of interest and importance made in 
the course of this session, such as Canon Gore’s reference to 
the use of the word symbol in early Christian times, and to 
the exegetical value of the belief and teaching of the historical 
society by which the words of institution had been handed 
down, and Professor Bevan’s quotation of some striking remarks 
by the Rev. A. W. Hutton (p. 55), yet the session leaves us 
with a decided impression of incompleteness and indecision, 
not much removed by the members even after the Chairman 
had appealed to them for a clearer expression of their views, 
and had reminded them that ‘the very object of the Con- 
ference was to obtain a clear statement of differing views.’ 
We can put our own view in few words. We believe that 
the bread and wine become by consecration the Sacrament, 
and in the Sacrament there are two parts. First, there is the 
outward and visible sign, namely, bread and wine still re- 
maining in their natural substances which the Lord hath 
commanded to be received. Secondly, there is the inward 
part, the Body and Blood of Christ, in that condition and 
state in which they now are in Heaven, namely, glorified, 
once-slain, and inseparable from the Person of Him who has 
united human nature to Himself. In heaven He is naturally 
present, in the Holy Communion He is sacramentally present. 
In both He is really present. He is there in the Sacra- 
ment to be adored, to be received by us, and to benefit those 
who thus discern Him and receive Him by faith. He is there 
whether a man believes that He is there or not. But the 
teaching of one of the grandest chapters in all theology must 
be here quoted to shut out the possibility of mistake.' In 

1 St. Athanasius, De /ncarnatione Verbi Dei, chap. xvii. : ‘For He 


was not enclosed within the Body, nor was He so in it as not to be else- 
where. Nor while He directed its motion was the universe emptied of His 
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the Incarnation while He was on earth in His body He was 
still in the bosom of the Father, upholding all things. And 
in the Sacrament while He manifests His presence and comes 
to us in and by the consecrated Elements He is also present 
in the Eucharistic Service as during Matins and Evensong 
because two or three are gathered together in His Name, 
and He has not ceased to be elsewhere also because He has 
thus granted a special manifestation of His presence in the 
Sacrament of His love. We cannot separate what we regard 
as inseparable and speak now of the crucified and of the 
glorified Body of Christ, or make the presence of Christ 
depend on memory and faith when we hold that it is the 
benefits of His presence which depend on faith. 

The third session of the Conference was allotted to the 
consideration of the sacrificial aspect of the Holy Communion, 
and the discussion started from the fourth paragraph of 
Mr. Dimock’s statement. Mr. Dimock’s words were: 


‘That though not ¢hke purpose of the Ordinance, there may be truly 
said to be an offering, that is to the Divine view, of the Sacrifice of 
the death of Christ, or of Christ Himself, in representation not 
re-presentation, symbolically not hypostatically, offered to view, not 
as making, but as having made once for all the perfect propitiation 
for the sins of the world’ (p. 59). 


activity and providence ; but, most wonderful thought, being the Word, 
He was not contained by anything, but rather He Himself contained all 
things: and as while present in the whole creation, He is in His essence 
outside the universe, but within all things by His own powers regulating 
all things, and unfolding His own providence over all things in all things, 
and imparting life to each single thing, and to all things together, en- 
compassing all things yet not encompassed, but existing wholly, in all 
points, in His own Father alone, even so also, when He was in His 
human body and was Himself imparting life to it, He was naturally 
imparting life also to the universe, and making Himself present in all 
things, while He was outside the universe. And further, while His Body 
was making Him known through its acts, He did not cease to be mani- 
fested by the active life of the universe. Now it belongs to the soul to 
contemplate by its thoughts what goes on outside its own body, but not 
to operate outside that body, nor to move by its presence things that are 
far from the body. Never at least does a man move and remove objects 
at a distance by the mere act of thinking about them ; nor, if he is sitting 
in his own house and fixing his mind on things in the sky, does he 
thereby move the sun and make the sky revolve. He sees them moved 
and perceives that they have been made, but he has no power to work 
upon them. And not such is the case with the Word of God in Man. 
For He was not bound up with the body. On the contrary He kept His 
hold over it, so that He was at the same time in it and in the universe, 
and was external to all existing things, and resting in His Father only. 
And this was wondrous, that as Man He lived among others, and as 
— He gave life to all things, and as Son He co-existed with the 
‘ather.’ 
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Canon Gore naturally felt much hesitation in accepting the 
opening words of this statement, because he regarded the 
commemoration of the Sacrifice of the death of Christ before 
God as well as man as at least one of the purposes of the 
Ordinance, and the chairman called this the ‘primary pur- 
pose’ of the Ordinance. After some further discussion, it 
was agreed to amend Mr. Dimock’s statement by reading ‘ as 
one aspect’ instead of ‘though not the purpose.’ The dis- 
cussion on the nature of the offering made in the Holy 
Communion then proceeded. Mr. Dimock explained (p. 62) 
that he took the word ‘hypostatically’ from Bishop Bull, but 
the phrase ‘symbolically not hypostatically’ was omitted for 
later consideration, and the neutral word ‘submitting’ was 
substituted for ‘offering.’ All the members then assented to 
Mr. Dimock’s paragraph in this form : 

‘That, as one aspect of the Ordinance, there may be truly said to 
be a submitting to the Divine view of the Sacrifice of the death of 
Christ, in representation not ve-presentation, not as making, but as 
having made once for all the perfect propitiation for the sins of the 
world ’ (p. 63). 


It subsequently appeared, however, that the assent of all 
the members did not extend to the words ‘in representation 
not ve-presentation, which were hardly discussed at this 
stage. The remainder of the session was occupied by the 
discussion of ‘symbolically not hypostatically, and here the 
members through their chairman expressed their obligation 
to Canon Gore for an interesting and instructive contribution 
to the history of the Church’s language on Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice. In closing the discussion the chairman referred to the 
teaching of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, and to the opinion of 
Dean Field that the Tridentine doctrine of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass is not involved in the canon of the Mass, and, in fact, 
was not held by the best Western divines before the Council 
of Trent. Lord Halifax presented a statement which he 
hoped might afford a basis for agreement among members of 
the Conference in reference to the points which had hitherto 
been under discussion (p. 68). It was favourably viewed by 
some, but received with hesitation by others, and so perforce 
was referred for further discussion to the next session. After 
the adjournment when the Conference met for its fourth 
session, the time set apart for the discussion on Ritual was 
encroached upon by the continuation of the subject of the 
previous session. Mr. Dimock stated his objections to the 
statement of Lord Halifax, who recognized that it was 
impossible to secure for it the general acceptance of the 
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Conference, although Dr. Moule submitted a striking state- 
ment of the sense in which he himself was able to regard 
our Lord as present in the Holy Communion (pp. 72-3). 
Canon Gore also placed a short statement before the members, 
in which he followed the language of St. Irenzus (p. 74). 
With regard to the statements both of Canon Gore and Lord 
Halifax, the chairman observed that his own difficulty was 
that both understood the Body and Blood of our Lord to be 
present in the Eucharist in His glorified state, whereas he 
thought that it was essential to recognize that they were 
there as sacrificed. At this point the Conference closed the 
discussion on the doctrinal part of the subject referred to 
them, and proceeded to consider the second part of the 
reference: namely, the expression of Eucharistic doctrine in 
ritual.' The Conference wisely guided here, as throughout, by 
the chairman, directed its attention to leading principles 
rather than to details such as have been the subject of legal 
decisions. 

Dr. Robertson was prevented from being present at this 
session, but the chairman communicated some suggested 
statements by him which, after the first paragraph had been 
set aside as outside the scope of the Conference, were taken 
as the basis of discussion. Dr. Robertson was in favour of 
reasonable varieties in ritual, always providing that the ritual 
used in any church should not make worship a distress to 
those who have the right and duty to attend the church in 
question. He did not believe that the Church universal as 
such possessed a Ritual Law, excepting the rites commanded 
by our Lord, most few in number and easy to be observed. 
The unfortunate confusion between Ritual and Ceremonial, 
so carefully indicated in the distinct use of rites and cere- 
monies on the title-page of the Prayer Book has resulted in 
some want of clearness in this part of the discussions of the 
Conference. Canon Newbolt drew attention to the distress 
caused by omissions and negligences in ritual, and Canon 
Gore was inclined to seek for satisfactory solutions of difficul- 
ties in a real Church Body and a general Representative Assem- 
bly, and even hoped that the Conference might agree on some 


1 The student of the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist and of its 
ceremonial expression would do well to consult two sermons with some 
important appendices by the Rev. D. Stone of Dorchester on the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, and by the Rev. the Hon. 
A. F, A. Hanbury-Tracy on Eucharistical adoration, in Fazth and Pro- 
gress, pp. 175-219. We may observe also that the editors of the 
‘Oxford Library of Practical Theology’ announce a forthcoming volume 
on the Holy Communion, by the Rev. Father Puller, 
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expression of opinion in favour of a restoration of self-govern- 
ment to the Church. But the chairman doubted whether the 
Conference under its reference could express such an opinion, 
and in any case deprecated any action which might be taken 
to imply that until such reform it was impossible to expect 
obedience to authoritative rulings respecting ritual. We are 
not ourselves optimistic about the good results of the esta- 
blishment of such lay bodies as Canon Gore suggested, and 
still less do we desire to see ‘one general use’ so rigidly 
enforced as Dr. Moule appeared to desire (p. 76). It was in 
the course of this discussion that Lord Halifax, after observing 
that he was far from indifferent to the importance of pro- 
moting ritual obedience, made one of the most remarkable 
suggestions which was laid before the Conference: namely, 
that if the alternative use of the First Prayer Book of Ed- 
ward VI. was allowed, such a society as the English Church 
Union might be dissolved. It is curious that, according to 
the Report, no allusion was made by any member to this 
proposal in the subsequent discussion. We confess to the 
strongest conviction that much more would be lost than 
gained by any sort of alternative use, and we suppose that 
there are few persons who would stretch the jus Liturgicum 
of the Bishops to make it cover the bestowal of permission 
of such a use.’ It would be interesting to know how far 
Lord Halifax was speaking on his own impulse, or how 
far he had the Council of the English Church Union with 
him in making such a proposal, and further whether the 
Church Association is to be included in the words ‘such 
a society.’ Some valuable time was taken up in the fifth 
and final session in bringing out what we should have 
thought was sufficiently clear without discussion, that the Con- 
ference as a whole was not committed to Mr. Dimock’s 
expression of opinion that the Church of England had taken 
her stand clearly and strongly on one side of a doctrinal 
gulf on the other side of which stood the teaching of 
the Real Presence of the Body and Blood of Christ in or 
under the form of bread and wine, and thereby had restrained 
the teaching of her ministers. As the Conference was 
divided on the doctrinal point, it was not perhaps to be ex- 
pected that any definite common conclusion would be reached 
about ritual. At its final session the Conference, on the 
motion of Canon Robinson, drew together out of the Minutes 
of its proceedings the three statements of Professor Moule, 


1 The Rev. Chancellor Lias wrote as a ‘moderate’ man against the 
proposal in the 77mes of December 29. 
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Lord Halifax, and Canon Gore. There was a disposition 
among the members to adopt generally the words in which 
Hooker expressed what was acknowledged by all in his day, 
but some hesitation and objection were intimated, and at last 
Canon Robinson did not press the part of his motion which 
involved the acceptance of the passage, and no general 
declaration by the whole Conference was made. When the 
deliberations closed the Bishop of London entered the room 
and, after receiving a general account of the proceedings 
from the chairman, pronounced the Benediction and the 
Conference separated. 

The publication of the Report has not, except on one 
point, given rise to much discussion.. A brief account of the 
Report and a leading article, which rather gave a general 
view of the Conference than expressed any opinion on the 
merits of the issues raised, were printed in the Zzmes on 
November 27. Two leading articles appeared in the Guardian 
on November 28 and December 5, in which some agreeable 
surprise was expressed at the amount of unanimity which 
prevailed, as well as satisfaction because the tone of the dis- 
cussion was good. On the other hand it was pointed out 
that practical matters were rather neglected, as, for example, 
the useful suggestion to appeal to antiquity. Perhaps the 
most searching comments that have been made upon the 
Conference are to be found in Canon Holland’s characteristic 
article in the Pz/ot on December 8. But the only point so 
far as we have seen which has provoked serious discussion at 
present is the proposal to allow the alternative use of the 
Prayer Book of 1549.1! Archdeacon Taylor, in the 7zmes on 
December 3, earnestly hoped that the idea would not be 
seriously entertained, because to restore that book would be 
to undo the work of the Reformation. His view of the book 
and one or two of his statements in this letter, and in three 
more on December 8, 13, and 26, were discussed in some able 
letters from the Dean of Lichfield, Professor Collins, and the 
Rev. E. T. Green of Lampeter on December 4, 6, 18, and 29. 
Some of the points in the Book of 1549 to which Archdeacon 
Taylor and his friends object have been allowed both by the 
highest ecclesiastical and civil authorities. It is not necessary 
to enter into details here under the head of Lord Halifax’s 
proposal, which is hardly within the range of practical 


' See the Guardian, December 5, p. 1688. Mr. R. E. Hutton in the 
Times of December 10 refers to a passage in Bishop Wilson’s Sacra 
Privata in which he alludes to his hope of the restoration of this book. 
See p. 95 in Parker’s edition (London and Oxford, 1889). 
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affairs, and, in fact, Archdeacon Taylor’s letters roamed over 
most of the points which mark his doctrinal differences with 
his opponents in the Church, and would lead us to restate 
the general principles of Tractarianism. The absence of 
discussion on other points does not show, we believe, that 
the Conference will have no wide effect. On the contrary, 
we trust that the Report will enable men on both sides to see 
more clearly and more deeply into the mystery of the 
Eucharistic blessings. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Facsimiles of Biblical Manuscripts in the British Museum. Edited by 
FREDERIC G, Kenyon, M.A., D.Litt., Assistant- Keeper of Manu- 
scripts. (Printed by order of the Trustees. London, 1900.) 

THE authorities of the Department of Manuscripts in the British 

Museum have of late embarked on a policy of publishing in facsimile 

specimens of the treasures entrusted to their keeping. The enterprise 

appears hitherto to have been attended by the success they so richly 
deserve, and which should go far to make the contents of the 
national collection serviceable to those who are unwilling or unable 
to undertake frequent pilgrimages to Bloomsbury. Moreover, even 
the most enthusiastic pilgrim cannot be expected to know all that is 
to be known of the character, value, and history of the documents 
exhibited in the showcases in the Museum, or to be able to select for 
study from the catalogues of the Department precisely those manu- 
scripts which are the most interesting or important for his purposes ; 
whereas the descriptions by which the official publications are 
accompanied place the knowledge and experience of the officers of 
the Department at the service of the general public. During the last 
few years, in addition to complete facsimiles, under the same accom- 
plished editor as the present volume, of the unique papyri of Aristotle, 
Herondas, and Bacchylides, five series (containing 150 plates in all) 
of historical and literary autographs have been published, and two 
series (thirty plates) of illuminated manuscripts reproduced in colour 
in a style far in advance of anything that has been achieved in this 
direction before. To these is now added a volume of special interest 
to readers of the Church Quarterly Review, containing twenty-five 
plates selected from the most important Biblical manuscripts in the 

Museum, with transcriptions and descriptions by Mr. F. G. Kenyon. 
In one respect Mr. Kenyon’s selection fails to represent the 

wealth of the British Museum in Biblical manuscripts, since Oriental 

manuscripts, which belong to a different department, are not included 
in it. Consequently we have no examples of the Hebrew Old Testament 

(of which‘ the Museum possesses what is probably the oldest extant 

manuscript), nor yet of the Syriac, Coptic, and other Oriental versions of 
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the Scriptures but of the Bible in Greek, Latin, and English, previous 
to the invention of printing, the volume before us gives a compre- 
hensive and instructive survey. The first plate presents the oldest 
Biblical manuscript in the Museum, and one of the oldest extant 
anywhere, a fragment of a Greek Psalter on papyrus, attributed to 
the third century after Christ. It is written in a fairly good hand, 
but the syllables are marked off in a manner which suggests that it 
was intended for school or choir use, rather than for a library ; and 
its tattered condition is a forcible reminder of the fragility of these 
very early manuscripts, which goes far to explain the disappearance 
of all copies of the Greek Bible (with the exception of a few similar 
scraps) previous to the fourth century, when vellum was adopted as 
the principal vehicle of literature. The fragment originally formed 
part ofa roll, and so represents the format of the original autographs 
of the Septuagint and New Testament. The Oxyrhynchus papyri of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund seem, indeed, to indicate that a considerable 
part in the early textual tradition of the New Testament may have 
been played by small copies (almost pocket volumes) roughly written 
on papyrus in codex form, which appear to have been in use among 
Christians at a comparatively early date; but it is not until the 
fourth century that the use of the codex form, with vellum as the 
material, came definitely to the front for the best copies of literary 
works. ‘To this period (coinciding with the adoption of Christianity 
as the State religion of the Empire) belong the Sinaitic and Vatican 
codices ; but these are the pride of other libraries, and for the 
British Museum the primacy among vellum manuscripts of the Greek 
Bible is held by the Codex Alexandrinus. 

The uncial period of Greek paleography is represented by 
Plates II-IV., containing the Codex Alexandrinus, of which no 
description is needed ; the Codex Nitriensis, a palimpsest of the 
sixth century, with a Syriac text overlying the Greek ; and the Codex 
Purpureus, which is of special interest just now, on account of the 
recent discovery of a large portion of the manuscript. Until 1896 
only forty-five leaves of this manuscript were known to exist, of which 
thirty-three were at Patmos, while the remaining twelve were (and 
had been since the seventeenth century) divided between the 
Vatican, the Imperial Library at Vienna, and the British Museum. 
In that year, however, 182 leaves were brought to light jn Asia 
Minor, and were acquired by the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, 
The whole manuscript, as now known (containing about half of the 
Gospels), was edited by Mr. H. S. Cronin, of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, in 1899 ; but his edition contained no facsimile. This want 
is now supplied by Mr. Kenyon’s volume, though the silver letters 
and purple vellum of the original do not lend themselves well to 
photographic reproduction. 

Four plates cover the minuscule period of Greek writing, the 
most interesting being Add. MS. 20002, a beautiful specimen of 
tenth-century calligraphy. The history of this manuscript, which 
Mr. Kenyon narrates, is curious. In 1853 and 1859 Tischendorf 


brought a large number of leaves of a Septuagint manuscript to Europe 
HH 2 
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from the East, part of it being written in uncials and part in minus- 
cules. ‘The uncial portion he sold to Oxford (where it is known as 
the Bodleian Genesis), describing it as an eighth-century manu- 
script ; the minuscule portion he divided between London and St. 
Petersburg, assigning it to the ninth century ; while he retained in 
his own possession a single leaf, of which one side was written in 
uncials and one in minuscules, and which conclusively proves that the 
two portions originally formed a single manuscript. This leaf was ac- 
quired by the Cambridge University Library in 1876, but it is only 
within the last few years that its importance has been recognized, 
Dr. Swete having identified the uncial writing in 1891, and Dr. Rahlfs 
the minuscule writing in 1898. Another Septuagint manuscript 
(Royal MS. 1 D. u.), represented in Plate VIII, is important as 
containing the text of the Lucianic recension (see above, Art. VL, 
p. 379), and is further noticeable as being (in part) written with 
three columns to the page. 

The next eleven plates illustrate the history of the Latin Vulgate, 
including the beautiful Harley Gospels of the seventh century or 
earlier, the Psalter falsely attributed to St. Augustine, the magnificent 
Lindisfarne Gospels, and a kindred specimen of the Northumbrian 
school, the gorgeous Golden Gospels of Charlemagne, the colossal 
Bible of the Alcuinian recension (Add. MS. 10546), the Bible of 
Theodulf (Add. MS. 24142), written in triple columns in a most 
minute hand, the Pauline Epistles of the school of St. Gall (Add. 
MS. 11852), including (on the page reproduced in Plate XVI) the 
apocryphal Epistle to the Laodiceans, written by Abbot Hartmut 
himself, a splendid specimen of the Winchester school of illumina- 
tion (Royal MS. 1 D. 1x), the little Irish Gospels of Meoelbright, 
written in 1138, and a characteristic example of the Bible of the 
thirteenth century, embodying the Vulgate text as constituted by the 
doctors of the University of Paris. After this point there is nothing 
eventful to note in the history of the Latin Bible until the invention 
of printing, which would carry us beyond the sphere of the Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts. 

The history of the English Bible, begun in the Anglo-Saxon 
glosses inserted in the Psalter of St. Augustine and the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, occupies the remaining six plates of the volume, which 
include the Wessex Gospels of the tenth century, the Old Testament 
paraphrase of A‘lfric the Grammarian (the identity of the author is 
discussed at some length in Mr. Kenyon’s description), the Psalter 
formerly attributed to William of Shoreham (an attribution which 
Dr. Biilbring has shown to be groundless), the Psalter of Richard 
Rolle of Hampole, and, finally, the two Wycliffite Bibles, the earlier 
edition being represented by the handsome copy which formerly 
belonged to Thomas of Woodstock, and the later one by a small 
pocket-volume which may have circulated in a far lower walk of life. 
It may be observed that Mr. Kenyon still repudiates Dr. Gasquet’s 
strange theory which has formed the subject of examination in the 
present and preceding numbers of the Church Quarterly Review ; 
but the limits of his descriptions do not allow him to argue the point 
further in the volume before us. The Article which appears at the 
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beginning of the present Number will probably render further argu- 
ment unnecessary. 

It will be seen that this volume has much in it of interest and 
value to Biblical students. The photographs (nearly all of the full size 
of the originals) are excellent, and do credit to the Oxford University 
Press, which has printed them. The descriptions, which cover briefly 
the most important stages in the transmission of the Bible text from 
the commencement of the Christian era to the invention of printing, 
bear the mark of the scholarlike treatment which characterizes every- 
thing with which Mr. Kenyon has to do. Finally, the price is 
moderate ; for ten shillings cannot be considered an excessive sum to 
pay for a handsomely printed and bound volume containing twenty- 
five admirable reproductions of as many interesting biblical manu- 
scripts, accompanied by full descriptions of their character and 
contents. All who are interested in the history of the Bible text 
should be grateful to the authorities of the British Museum for the 
issue of such a volume, and we hope it may be the precursor of 
other publications of a similar character, dealing with other treasures 
of the national collection. 


The Divine Pedigree of Man, or the Testimony of Evolution and 
Psychology to the Fatherhood of God. By T. J. Hupson, LL.D. 
(London: Putnam’s Sons; Chicago: McClurg, goo.) 


Tuis outline of a scientific basis of Christian Theism was written for 
the benefit of those who are disposed to believe nothing that is not 
confirmed by the evidence of observable natural phenomena. Dr. 
Hudson is full of eager hope that he may be able to show them that 
the facts of evolution are susceptible of no other than a theistic 
interpretation. Besides frankly accepting evolution as ‘God’s 
method of creation ’—a loose use we observe of the word creation— 
Dr. Hudson has given prominence in this work to the new psychology, 
the fundamental principles of which were given in the author's 
previous treatise on the Lazw of Psychic Phenomena, and which are 
repeated here in outline (p.64). How nearly these lines of argument 
can lead an agnostic to the borderland of supernatural revelation 
cannot perhaps be measured by a Christian. For ourselves we must 
say that we do not regard the prospect with very lively hope. Much 
as we value Dr. Hudson’s earnestness and the logical force of some 
of his arguments, we cannot forget that in the path which leads to 
the full knowledge of Christ there is a limit where the props of 
natural phenomena must be recognized as no longer serviceable, 
where there must be a process of self-committal on the part of the 
traveller—in short, where faith and not sight must be the means of 
walking. ‘Those who have taken this step can assure those who 
have not taken it that they know Whom they have believed, that 
they have not been deceived by Him to Whom they thus committed 
themselves, that they now have evidence which fully justifies the 
step taken. Nothing is gained by ignoring the reality of this self- 
committal, and the immense demand made on the trustfulness of 
man by the invitation to take this step. Evolution itself is not 
without its own great gulfs : 
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‘There are apparently three important gaps in the evolutionary 
sequence which it is well to bear in mind. There is the great gap 
between the highest animal instinct and the reflective, self-measuring, 
self-analysing mind of man. There is the greatest gap between life and 
the most highly organised matter. There is the greatest gap of all 
between matter and nothing. At these three points, so far as we can 
see, the Creative will must have intervened otherwise than by way of 
evolution out of existing material to create mind, to create life, to create 
matter.’ ! 


The readers for whom Dr. Hudson writes may, therefore, be 
prepared for the gap which they will assuredly find between the end 
of their natural and the beginning of their supernatural knowledge, 
and we trust that they may bridge it over by an act of faith. 
Dr. Hudson conducts them nearly to the edge on one side, and 
there is much for them to learn on the other side of the gap. But 
it is the truest kindness to warn them that faith, by which alone they 
can cross this gap, is itself the gift of God—of a Father Who desires 
to bestow it upon His children. 

The treatise opens with chapters on Agnosticism and Psychology, 
and an examination of the process of Evolution at work in the 
individual and the state in its bearing upon conscience and religious 
principles. In the second part of the book is explained the sense 
in which the acceptance of evolutionary processes allows room for 
the use of the term miraculous, and the argument from heredity is 
at this stage fully examined. It is natural to observe that all the 
elements of truth which are embedded in the varied errors of such 
a writer as Ibsen are recognized in their true bearing in the teaching 
of Holy Scripture, and in no respect is this more emphatically the 
case than in the matter of heredity. But Scriptural teaching about 
individual responsibility and about the recovery in Christ from the 
influences of the Fall are needed to keep the balance true, and to 
save men from despair. The final chapter, entitled ‘In the Image 
of God,’ shows how far the author considers that he has been able 
to lead his readers by natural as contrasted with supernatural 
assistance. We can indicate our sense of the value of the kind of 
argument here employed by the quotation of the words of our Lord 
and His Apostle. ‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and 
that which is born of the spirit is spirit... The natural man under- 
standeth not the things of the Spirit, for ‘they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.’ But we Christians ‘have the mind of Christ.’ ? 


New Testament Handbooks. Edited by Professor SHAILER 
MarTHEws, of Chicago. (New York and London: Macmillan, 
1900. ) 

‘THE object of this series of small volumes is to present briefly and 

intelligibly the results of the scientific study of the New Testament. 

So far as possible the authors have provided for the needs of the 

general reader and the special student equally. About a dozen 


1 Selettions from the Writings of H. P. Liddon, pp. 329-30. 
= St. John iii, 6; 1 Cor. ii, 14, 16. 
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volumes are in various stages of publication, and we have before us 
two contributions to the series. The first is Zhe History of the 
Higher Criticism of the New Testament, by Professor Nash, who 
otherwise describes his subject as ‘the history of the process 
whereby the Word of God has won the right to be understood,’ and 
as ‘a philosophy of the history of Criticism.’ His aim, he says, has 
been ‘to make clear to non-professional readers the nature of the 
Higher Criticism, and its divine right within the churches, not to 
give a detailed account of the movements of opinion in the field of 
Introduction. Of the eleven chapters of the book the first four 
deal with the whole period of Bible study up to the eighteenth 
century, and the author apologises for this, as he supposes that some 
may think, excessive occupation of space. The motive of Bible 
study, he tells us, has always been the desire to know the Word of 
God deeply, and criticism is the modern form of Bible study, in 
which the text is interpreted ‘along the lines of its own meaning,’ 
without the domination and manipulation of dogma from without, 
and free from the more or less disloyal position of the ecclesiastical 
doctrine of Tradition, and from the sacerdotal monopoly of interpre- 
tation. Setting aside all views of the Church of Christ as guided by 
the Holy Ghost into all the truth, and as the pillar and ground of 
the truth, as the witness and keeper of Holy Writ—views, we may 
observe, which are based on passages of the Bible that are critically 
unassailable—and with a few passing and sometimes patronizing 
allusions to such men as Origen, St. Augustine, and St. Jerome, who 
to be sure studied God’s Word in an old-fashioned sort of way, our 
author tells us that ‘the heart of the New Testament is the story of 
a sinless, yet absolutely human life, wherein God’s deepest Word 
about Himself took flesh.’ Perhaps these early chapters exhibit the 
drift of Professor Nash’s book better than the succeeding chapters, 
in which the development of modern methods of criticism is traced 
from Semler and Strauss downwards to the Tiibingen, Ritschlian, and 
other modern schools which have produced what is called ‘a new 
kind of piety’ in the ‘historical spirit.’ The Professor thinks that 
by this spirit ‘the Word of God has been unbound, set free from the 
shackles that human opinion has put upon it’ (p. 187). But what is 
in his own opinion ‘the heart of the New Testament’ does not do 
justice to the Word of God as uttered by St. Paul and St. John, and 
is a shallow and vague account of New Testament teaching when 
compared with the rich patristic expositions which set forth the real 
heart of the matter. Critical studies may so absorb the energies 
of the student that, like the Pharisees, he loses all that is worth 
having because he has fixed his eyes on the anise and the cummin. 
The second volume is An Lutroduction to the New Testament by 
Professor Bacon, of Yale, who divides his work into five parts. In 
an introductory treatment of the relation of Criticism to Tradition he 
is disposed to take ‘through tradition back to fact’ as his working 
formula. ‘The Pauline Epistles, the Catholic Epistles of St. Peter, 
St. Jamés, and St. Jude, the historical books of the Synoptic Evange- 
lists and the Acts, and the Johannine Writings are the remaining 
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divisions. The logical analyses of each book and the bibliographical 
lists at the close of each chapter are useful features of the work. 
The materials on ‘Introduction’ are concisely arranged, and parts of 
them may be read with profit by those who are unable to accept 
many of the author’s conclusions. Of the sixteen books of the New 
Testament which make direct statements in their own substance as 
to their authorship and origin, Professor Bacon only rejects the 
second Epistle of St. Peter—on the ground that its dependence on 
other New Testament literature carries us down ‘irresistibly towards 
the middle of the second century’ (p. 173). The arguments in 
Dr. Salmon’s Zntroduction (pp. 606, 609, 617, 629, 638, 650) deserve 
more attention than Professor Bacon has bestowed upon them. Of the 
thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, ‘ only the three pastoral Epistles appear 
to give good cause for dispute, with the tendency on the increase to 
account for their peculiarities by the recasting and interpolation they 
have undergone to adapt them to public use, rather than by denial 
of their claim to be truly, although by no means wholly or unquali- 
fiedly, Pauline’ (p. 277). The Professor is inclined to think that the 
first Epistle of St. Peter was written by Silvanus with the zmprimatur 
of the fisherman Apostle (pp. 155, 277), though he concludes that a 
positive opinion would be indiscreet. He believes the Revelation to 
be the work of St. John, but the remaining writings are connected 
with the names of Apostles and Evangelists only by the belief of 
scribes and copyists, more or less well founded in Church tradition 
(p. 278). In particular he distinguishes three contributors to the 
Gospel of St. John, and gives a vague meaning to the term Johannine 
authorship which hardly takes into account the facts collected from 
the Gospel itself in Dr. Westcott’s ‘Introduction.’ On the whole, 
then, a reader will act wisely in sifting Professor Bacon’s materials 
very carefully. He will find them of more value than the conclu- 
sions which are drawn from them will lead him to expect. 


The Relation of the Apostolic Teaching to the Teaching of Christ. 
Being the Kerr Lectures for 1900. By the Rev. R. J. Drum- 
MOND, B.D., Lothian Road Church, Edinburgh. (Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark, 1900.) 

Tus is a weighty series of lectures delivered under the United 

Presbyterian Kerr trust in the last session of the separate existence 

of the lectureship, before its union with the Free Church Halls in 

Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. Mr. Drummond has produced 

a well-arranged and thoughtful course on a very great subject, and 

his treatment of it deserves attention from those who suppose that 

the Acts and the Epistles occupy a different doctrinal standpoint 
from the Gospels. ‘The book may also serve as an introduction to 
the further consideration of the relation of the doctrine of the 

Nicene Creed to that of the New Testament as awhole. In his first 

chapter on ‘the literary sources’ of his subject, Mr. Drummoné 

examines the order of the appearance of the Books of the New ‘Tes- 
tament, andl states what he believes to be its significance, making 
finally some acute remarks on the small amount of St. Paul’s refer- 
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ences to the facts of our Lord’s earthly life—often supposed to be 
smaller and more striking than really is the case. Our Lord’s words 
in the Apostles’ view only assumed their true significance when con- 
sidered in relation to His atoning Death, His Resurrection, His 
Ascension, and His unique and uncreated Personality. This, as 
Mr. Drummond well says, we must bear in mind when we compare 
His Apostles’ teaching with His own. Another chapter is devoted 
to the School of Christ, which is divided into two groups : first, 
St. James, St. Peter, St. John, and St. Matthew ; and, secondly, 
St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. Paul. The relation of these Apostolic 
men to our Lord, illustrated by the great event of Saul’s conversion, 
was that they regarded Him as the Supreme Master. How He 
taught them is set forth in a fine chapter on the features of our 
Lord’s teaching, its substance, its chief characteristics, and its 
methods. The Core and Key of all His teaching lay in Himself, 
and in the mysterious fact of His death on the Cross formen. The 
originality and authority of His teaching sprang from his Personality, 
and its methods are distinguished by three fundamental marks— 
repetition, accommodation, and progressive unfolding of the truth. 
The words Kingdom, Christ, Cross, Throne, are chosen by Mr. 
Drummond to indicate the line of this progress. In two important 
chapters on the ‘common assumption’ that Christ came to save 
sinners and on the phrase ‘the Kingdom of God and its variants,’ 
Mr. Drummond shows how faithfully the Apostolic writers carried 
on and delivered their Master’s message. He notices the Scotist 
theory of the Incarnation only, we are glad to see, to say that it 
raises a question which lies quite outside the range of our Lord’s 
teaching and that of His Apostles, and belongs, in fact, strictly to 
speculative theology (p. 112). Mr. Drummond very properly asks a 
pointed question when he is dealing with a writer who used the 
word ‘contrite’ of our Lord’s heart (p. 144). Thus far the lecturer 
had been chiefly considering the great light from Heaven which shone 
on earth when our Lord came and began to teach, and the moral 
influence of it upon men. But he next proceeded more particularly 
to deeper matters, and showed the substantial unity between the 
Gospels and Epistles on the Person and Work of our Lord, Incar- 
nate, Crucified, Risen, and Exalted. The chapters on ‘Son of Man 
and Son of God,’ ‘ The Intentions of the Cross, hinted and grasped,’ 
‘ The Activities of the Exalted Christ,’ as set forth in His Resurrection, 
Ascension, and Sacramental intercourse with His members, contain 
an admirable exposition of New Testament Christology and of the 
life of those who are incorporated into fellowship with Christ, as set 
forth in the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. Another excellent chapter 
follows on the teaching of our Lord and His Apostles on the subject 
of Faith, regarded as ‘man’s expected response’ to the Gospel mes- 
sage. A final chapter sums up the results of the inquiry. Mr. 
Drummond finds a fundamental and widespread agreement between 
the teaching of the Gospels and Epistles, together with variation in 
terminology. He draws attention to the fact that special emphasis 
on one side of truth does not imply divergence from other unnoticed 
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sides, and he illustrates the proper place of development as a feature 
in the presentation of Christian teaching. He concludes that ‘to 
set the Apostolic teaching aside is to reflect on the wisdom of the 
Master’ (p. 412). Full indices of texts, matters and names are con- 
structed and the whole work is a very valuable contribution to the 
study of the New Testament, the high merit of which we are the 
more anxious to make known because we have only been able to 
devote a Short Notice to its consideration. 


St. Hugh's Day at Lincoln, a.p. 1900. The Sermons preached in 
the Minster: With a Life of St. Hugh. Edited by the 
Precentor, the Rev. H. R. Bramtey, M.A. (Lincoln : 
Clifford Thomas.) 


Tuts little volume is an interesting, but unfortunately an incomplete 
memorial of a great occasion. In November last, according to the 
Guardian,' the seven-hundredth anniversary of St. Hugh’s death 
was very worthily celebrated at Lincoln in a series of services 
which included a choral celebration of the Holy Eucharist, special 
prayers, thanksgivings, and hymns, Bach’s magnificent anthem for 
double chorus, ‘ Blessing, glory, wisdom, and thanks,’ in which the 
Cathedral choir was strengthened by the Lincoln Musical Society, 
and a musical service in which the City choirs, to the number of 
more than three hundred voices, took part. It is strange that in 
the book edited by so accomplished an ecclesiastical musician as 
the Precentor of Lincoln no account of the music used at the Com- 
memoration is included. From a literary point of view we greatly 
regret the omission also of the special prayers and thanksgivings, 
and of Miss Wordsworth’s characteristic special hymn, ‘ Praise to 
the Fountain-head of good,’ all which were thoroughly worthy of 
the occasion. From the point of view of good Church teaching we 
are afraid that the book may lend some countenance to the 
mistaken theory that the sermons were the chief part of the Com- 
memoration. Happily the hymns with their tunes, the psalms, 
prayers, thanksgivings, and the words of the anthem were printed in 
a Service Paper® which might easily have been included in the 
present volume. A corner might even have been found for 
allusions to the presentation of medals to the Cathedral choristers, 
the organ recital in the Minster, and the entertainment of the 
Prebendaries and the Mayor and Corporation by the Dean and 
Chapter in the city. These small details, in years to come, would 
have put the scene more vividly before those who come after us, and 
would have increased the interest of the volume to an incalculable 
extent in the eyes of the choristers and of the general members of 
the immense congregations which assembled on the occasion, many 
of whom would eagerly have bought a memorial volume of a 
thoroughly popular bishop at a thoroughly popular price. As it is, 
we must be thankful for the excellence of as much as has been given to 
us in the book, and for the care which the Precentor has taken to 


‘ 


1 November 21, 1900. 
* Williamson : Lincoln. 
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make it conform as nearly as possible to his conception of what was 
desirable. 

The frontispiece is a representation of a statue of St. Hugh on 
the south-west pinnacle of Lincoln Minster, erected about fifty years 
after his death. The present successor of St. Hugh, who in many 
ways is not without strong points of resemblance to his predecessor, 
has written a page of introduction to the book, which he calls—we 
have seen in what a limited sense the words can be truly used— 
‘some little permanent record of our recent commemoration,’ a 
commemoration which he justly says ‘sprang from a sense of 
thankfulness to Almighty God for vouchsafing us this evidence of 
the inextinguishable vitality of the Church,’ and which, he might 
have added, was useful as instructing those who were prepared to 
hand over St. Hugh totally to the Roman Catholics. 

The sermons were four in number, and with regard to the first 
of them, by the Bishop of Bristol, it is only fair to say that the preacher 
at short notice stepped in to supply the place of the Bishop of 
London, who was prevented from attending by ill-health, which we all 
deplore. Dr. Browne, forming a true estimate of the amount of 
knowledge of the facts of St. Hugh’s life ina large section of his 
congregation, told the plain straightforward story of the Bishop’s 
career, and made some practical remarks on his character. He 
‘considered the days of old’ with respect for St. Hugh and with 
restrained feelings, much as a man might who had taken down 
Archdeacon Perry’s Life of St. Hugh and glanced over it for materials 
which would serve both for a lecture and a sermon. Dr. Browne 
was no -doubt glad that he found himself able to introduce a 
characteristic allusion to his own school of St. Peter’s at York, by 
way of showing how St. Hugh was zo¢ brought up. 

The sermon of the Dean of Lincoln—who, we must remember, 
was not placed at any disadvantage by pressure of time for prepara- 
tion—is undoubtedly, for charm of style and beauty of literary grace- 
fulness, the best in the volume. From the two great catalogues of 
famous men in Ecclesiasticus and the Epistle to the Hebrews the 
Dean drew lessons both of thankful remembrance and example, and 
in paying his tribute to the ‘irresistible humanity’ of St. Hugh he did 
not forget the greater ‘genius’ and the ‘ courage’ of Robert Grosse- 
teste—men who worked for posterity, made ventures of courage and 
hope and patience in the face of disappointment, and so taught us to 
take a truer measure of our aims and of our powers. 

The Sub-dean’s sermon, preached at the great musical service on 
the Sunday afternoon of the Commemoration, strikes the note of 
genuine enthusiasm perhaps more clearly than the other sermons, 
and in a spirit of pastoral energy and love for the people of Lincoln 
draws from the words of a gradual psalm the lessons of strength, . 
unity, thanksgiving, and peace. 

The last sermon was fitly preached by the Bishop of Lincoln him- 
self, whose personality is the dominating factor of all his sermons, 
and would have sufficed to make almost any words that he might 
have uttered seem appropriate on this occasion. The Bishop, 
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preaching in his own conversational way, drew attention to the holi- 
ness of St. Hugh’s youth, his life-long self-discipline, his courage, his 
consummate tact, and his constant recollection of God. He based 
his sermon on the opening words of the Psalter, from the psalm 
which is allotted to the Bishop in the capitular distribution of the 
Psalter at Lincoln. 

These sermons occupy, roughly speaking, about fifty pages, or 
one-third of the book. The remainder is devoted to a life of 
St. Hugh in eleven chapters, ten of which have been written by the 
Precentor, and the last, on St. Hugh’s burial-place, by the Rev. H. 
Thurston, S.J. The Precentor’s work bears traces of great care, 
and is obviously the outcome of a systematic study of original 
authorities. So far as we know, as a concise survey of St. Hugh’s life 
it stands alone, and contains much of the excellence without the 
faults of the more elaborate biographies. ‘The tenth chapter, on the 
miraculous element in the life of St. Hugh, originally read as a paper 
to the members of St. Hugh’s Society for the Promotion of Sacred 
Study, is a contribution of special value on the subject of ecclesias- 
tical miracles, and deserves the attention both of theologians and 
historians. The Precentor understands ‘ miraculous’ to include ‘all 
unusual signs of invisible agency,’ and after explaining that he has 
adopted this vague phraseology deliberately, and why he has adopted 
it, he discusses in particular the miraculous elements in the Magna 
Vita of St. Hugh.' Father Thurston’s discussion of the two views 
of the exact situation of St. Hugh’s burial-place leaves us with an 
impression that there is something to be said for his chief point, that 
the first tomb of St. Hugh stood in the old apse of the Cathedral. 
But Mr. John Codd, for many years manager to Mr. Pearson, the 
late architect to the Dean and Chapter, says that there are very 
strong reasons against Father ‘Thurston’s conclusions, and raises in 
our mind a doubt whether the Precentor acted wisely in including a 
conjectural chapter by another hand in his own work.?_ We need not 
enlarge upon the details of St. Hugh’s life, as we have done that in 
former numbers of our Review,® but we may express a cordial hope 
that these good sermons and this admirable ‘ Life’ may extend the 
knowledge of St. Hugh, who was perhaps the most popular, as 
Grosseteste was undoubtedly the greatest, of the Bishops of Lincoln.‘ 


Richard Elwyn, Master of Charterhouse, 1885-97. A brief record 
of his life. By the Rev. R. Parrerson, M.A., Vicar of Little- 
bourne. (London: Wells Gardner, 1900.) 

Ir is very likely that this ‘ brief record’ will not receive the attention 

which it deserves. If Mr. Patterson had produced a cumbrous 


1 The writer of the agna Vita says that St. John’s wort was good 
for the bite of snakes and other venomous creatures (p. 122). Does 
this explain why a bunch of this plant was carried ona pole in procession 
at the beating of the bounds during Rogation-tide? 

* Lincoln Diocesan Magazine, January, 1901, pp. 4-5. 

* The references are collected in No. xciv. pp. 526-8. 

* See Church Quarterly Review, No. xcviii., for Robert Grosse- 
teste. 
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biography, let us say in two volumes, padded with innumerable 
letters and embellished with portraits and views, and looming large 
in the literary world, he would no doubt have gained at the outset a 
better hearing. But he has formed a juster estimate of what was due 
to such a manas Richard Elwyn. He has let the strength of quietness 
and confidence speak in its own eloquent way. There is little of 
literary elaboration here. The ‘record’ is short and good. Facts 
speak for themselves, and we have the consciousness not so much of 
a book, or an author, as of the man himself before us. And in truth 
we want no better man than this kindly noble old Master of 
Carthusians, ‘devoted to God, beloved of man,’ as the Brothers say 
in their tablet of ‘ grateful affection’ in the chapel of the Charter- 
house. As we read this account of his ‘ general honest thought and 
good to all,’ we can justly say, 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world ‘ This was a man.’ ! 


We should be glad if any words of ours led to a wider circulation of 
Mr. Patterson’s book, and so to an expanded sphere of influence of 
Richard Elwyn’s fine character. 

Richard Elwyn was born in 1827, and his first connexion with 
the Charterhouse was as a schoolboy from 1836 to 1845. The Head 
Master, Dr. Saunders, gave him a testimonial when he was about to 
try for a Tancred law studentship, in which he speaks of him as 
captain of the school, and as a boy who had probably carried off 
more school prizes and distinctions than ever fell to the lot of any of 
his boys. But Dr. Saunders was unwilling to dwell principally or 
very strongly on these points. He preferred to mention ‘the 
undeviating correctness of his principles and conduct, the gentleness 
of his mind and manners, the docility and tractableness of his temper 
and disposition,’ and to recommend to favourable consideration the 
highest claims of character and principles and diligence which he 
conceived to be within the reach and attainment of a young man of 
eighteen. In less formal language to his father Dr. Saunders says : 
‘I can but say warmly, but simply and unaffectedly, may God bless 
him’ (pp. 16-17). The Dean of Salisbury, who as a younger boy 
was much helped by Elwyn, contributes some reminiscences which 
show what a healthy influence the elder lad exercised on his school- 
fellows (pp. 17-21). The Rev. H. V. Le Bas, a schoolfellow, sums 
up his character fifty-five years after he had begun his acquaintance 
with him by saying that ‘ Richard Elwyn was a blameless man, a 
simple-minded, innocent, blameless man, one of whom no one spoke 
evil, or was tempted to think evil,’ and who even as a boy inspired 
others with a desire to be blameless likewise. Mr. Patterson rightly 
says of Elwyn that the child was father of the man, and as he was at 
school so he was at Cambridge, where, after being senior classic, he 
culminated his career by winning a Fellowship at Trinity in 1850. 
There, as one of his friends said, he would never work on Sunday. 


1 Julius Cesar, v. 5, 71-5. 
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When one of his successes was announced he at once disappeared into 
his bedroom to give God thanks, and the spirit of his work appears in 
one of his prayers: ‘Teach me to refer the issues of all events to 
Thee, and to labour earnestly in my appointed duty to do all to Thy 
glory, and neither to be puffed up with success nor discouraged by 
defeat, but to perform Thy holy will steadily and sincerely’ (p. 30). 

He was called to the bar, but in 1855 was appointed Usher or 
Second Master of Charterhouse School, and married in the same year. 
Three years afterwards he became Head Master and was ordained. 
The Rev. G. S. Davies and Sir Courtenay Boyle supply memoirs of 
this period (pp. 98, 102), and there is abundant testimony to the 
good work done amid various difficulties. In 1863 the Head Master’s 
health gave way, and he came to the conclusion, to the regret of all, 
that it was right to resign. As soon as he was better, however, he 
again took up important scholastic work as Head Master of St. Peter’s 
School at York, where his rule was marked by great success. The 
Archbishop of York offered him first a prebend and subsequently an 
honorary canonry (p. 125). The best account of the school at York 
during his head-mastership is given by Mr. Pollard of the City of 
London School (p. 129). In the autumn of 1872 Canon Elwyn was 
appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the vicarage of Rams- 
gate. Here Mr. Patterson was one of the large staff of assistant 
clergy, and the narrative is marked by the fulness and freshness of 
an eyewitness. What the Archbishop thought of Canon Elwyn’s 
work may be inferred from the fact that he offered him the bishopric 
of Capetown in 1875 (p. 144). He declined it, but was induced by 
the pecuniary strain of Ramsgate to accept the living of East Farleigh 
in 1881. Of the work done there the Rev. W. F. Cobb gives an 
excellent account. In 1885 the last preferment occurred, and, to the 
joy of all Carthusians, Canon Elwyn became the Master of Charter- 
house. ‘This post offered great opportunities either for leisure or for 
activity, and Mr. Patterson shows how Canon Elwyn, in his tenure of 
the office, filled his life with varied and incessant work. Here he 
remained till 1897, and when he died Dr. Baker was able to say with 
full truth, in the course of a sermon in St. Paul’s Cathedral, that ‘the 
beautiful description given by Thackeray of the death of Colonel 
Newcome at the Charterhouse might with very little alteration have 
been written of its late Master’ (p. 217). The Rev. H. V. Le Bas, 
from whose sermon we have already quoted, says, ‘it seems idle to 
attempt to imitate him, for in many things he was inimitable’ (p. 222). 
Yet we trust that our readers will read the book, and imitate his good 
deeds as they may. They can hardly fail to be the better for the 
reading. 
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Faith and. Progress. The Witness of the English Church during 
the last Fifty Years. Being Sermons preached at the Jubilee of 
the Consecration of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, a.p. 1900. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Canon T. T. Carter, M.A., and 
a Preface by the Rev. the Hon. A. F. A. Hanpury-Tracy, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Barnabas’, (Longmans : London, New York, and 
Bombay, 1900.) 


Tue Church of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, has been one of a large 
number during the last fifty years that have translated Tractarian 
principles into practice, and transformed the Oxford Movement from 
an academic into a popular force. The Editor’s preface mentions 
some of the historical incidents of this process, and a fitting con- 
nexion between the principles and the practice, between the past and 
the present, is provided in the short introduction by the venerable 
Canon Carter. The sermons themselves are eleven in number, and 
some of them have been preached by men who stand in the fore- 
most ranks of the preachers of the Church of England, and are here 
seen at their best. The Dean of Chichester’s sermon on Worship 
is a fine statement upon the offering of adoration to God with and 
through Christ, and a general reminder of what has been brought to 
pass by the Oxford Movement for the worship, the services, and the 
fabrics of our parish churches. Canon H. S. Holland contributed 
a characteristic sermon on the Intellectual Obligations of Love. Two 
practical sermons on Parochial Organization and on Religious Edu- 
cation ' were preached by two Prebendaries of St. Paul’s—the Rev 
H. M. Villiers and the Rev. B. Reynolds. In his sermon on 
Devotion Canon Newbolt dips deep into the wells of the Old Testa- 
ment for Spiritual and Christian instruction in the course of a survey 
of the past history and the later developments of Tractarian work. 
The Rev. E. F. Russell was admirably suited to preach on the means 
which the Church of England has offered to her children to open 
their griefs, and a description of Alfred Gurney in the sermon on 
Penitence, in which Mr. Russell speaks of his delicate courtesy, would 
no doubt be regarded by those who heard it as equally applicable to 
the preacher. The Rev. V. S.S. Coles preached on the sanctifica- 
tion of individual life, and a kindred subject was chosen by Father 
Benson, who delivered asermon on the Revival of the Religious Life, 
which we regard as the most remarkable and the deepest in the 
volume. No one else preaches like the aged Father, and the power 
of his appeal when he speaks about the high regions of the saintly 
life is derived from the fact that he has been there, or rather that he 
speaks to us below, being himself unconscious that he is saying any- 
thing extraordinary, from the heights of his own daily experience, 
where he continually abides. The Rev. D. Stone’s sermon on the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ is a very careful 

‘ When some fuss is being made about a million-guinea fund by the 
Wesleyans, it is worth while to refer to the statistics in the Vationa/ 
Church Almanac (S.P.C.K.) for 1901, p. 26, which show that Churchmen 
spend aznually one million of their own money on schools and colleges 
for the promotion of religious education among the poor. 
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doctrinal statement, filled, as our readers will expect, with patristic 
language and knowledge, and accompanied by some useful references, 
The burden of this well-balanced sermon is that ‘these precious 
truths, that the Lord Himself is in His Sacrament to be worshipped 
and adored, as well as received, that in the Sacrament we plead 
before the Father the sacrifice of the Body and Blood of the 
Incarnate Son, are part of our heritage’ (p. 181); and that this 
Sacrament during the last fifty years in the Church of England ‘has 
become on a wide scale a real and living means of grace’ (p. 184). 

The Vicar of St. Barnabas’ preaches the two concluding sermons 
on Eucharistical Adoration and on Prayer for the Departed. He 
speaks as one who regrets the Archbishop’s opinion on Reservation, 
and we are sorry to see that he allows himself to say that he ‘could 
not possibly make any change in the provision’ which had been 
customary at St. Barnabas’ before the Archbishop’s pronouncement. 
Without any apparent sense of incongruity the Vicar eagerly makes 
use in the last sermon of the ‘most remarkable fact’—which we 
welcome as much as he does—that the Archbishop ‘has vindicated 
the right of the English Church to use in her public offices direct 
prayers for the departed’ (p. 224). He adds in the appendix some 
useful extracts from other authoritative utterances. With some 
reservations we lay down this memorial volume of excellent sermons 
with feelings of gratitude and thankfulness. The Catholic ‘ Faith’ 
is there in its fulness, and there is wholesome ‘progress’ too. If 
there are a few passages which we deplore, we remind ourselves that 
Jordan overfloweth his banks all the time of harvest. 


Judica Me. Sermons illustrating the Order for Holy Communion. 
By the Rev. H. H. Jearrreson, M.A. (London: Skeffington, 
1900.) 

THE forty-third Psalm, which is here used as the basis of six instruc- 

tive sermons on the lessons to be learned from the English Liturgy, 

formed part of the priest’s preparation, before he celebrated, in the 
revised Sarum Missal of Bishop Osmund in 1085.' In Mr. Jeaffre- 

son’s division of the Psalm the first two verses serve as the text of a 

sermon on the Lord’s Prayer, the Collect for Purity and the Com- 

mandments ; the third verse is chosen for two sermons on the 

Collect, Epistle, Gospel, and Creed, and on the Prayer for the Church 

Militant ; the second and third verses for the Confession, Absolu- 

tion, and Comfortable Words ; the fourth verse for the Sursum 

Corda, the Preface, the Sanctus, the prayer of humble access, and 
the Consecration ; and the fifth and sixth verses for the prayers after 

Communion. ‘The readers of Mr. Jeaffreson’s short course of ser- 

mons on Zhe Holy Eucharist will not need to be told that they will 

find in this present volume some very thoughtful teaching on 

Eucharistic doctrine. At the same time we rejoice to notice that the 

preacher is filled with a hearty love for the Anglican Liturgy as such, 

and a deep appreciation of its peculiar beauties. He declares plainly 
his belief:in the first sermon that ‘that Liturgy has been provided by 


' Scudamore, Notitia Eucharistica, p. 213. 
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the Holy Spirit for the training of the English people,’ and in particular 
dwells upon the transposition of the Gloria in Excelsis from the 
opening to the conclusion of the service as one of the chief 
glories of the English Prayer Book (pp. 64-5). It is well that 
those who are at this time inclined to desire freedom to use the 
Book of 1549 should be reminded of the provision of our present 
Prayer Book for the recital of the most noble act of adoration in the 
presence of our Lord in the Holy Sacrament. In addition to the 
definite teaching which naturally arises out of this systematic division 
of the service, the sermons contain some valuable passages in which 
the preacher has freely commented on any matter of subordinate in- 
terest in the pursuit of his main theme. For example, as arising out 
of the concluding petition of the Lord’s Prayer, he says ‘a word of 
very earnest warning to those who question the personality of Satan 
and his angels’ (p. 7) ; he enlarges upon Hooker’s view of Church 
and State (p. 15) ; he acknowledges the imperfections of his own 
part of the Church Militant (p. 25) ; he speaks wholesome werds on 
the subject of prayer for the dead (p. 63). There are, therefore, it 
will be seen, various reasons why we trust that this admirable little 
course of sermons may become well known, both to priests who 
celebrate, and to devout worshippers who take their own part in the 
Holy Mysteries. 


The Oxford Library of Practical Theology. Edited by the Rev. 
W. C. E. Newrort, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, 
and the Rev. DarweELt Stonr, M.A., Principal of Dorchester 
Missionary College. Holy Matrimony. By the Rev. W. J. 
Knox Lirtte, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and 
Vicar of Hoar Cross. (London, New York, and Bombay : 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1goo.) 


Tus volume by Canon Knox Little is an important addition to the 
very valuable series of books which Messrs. Longmans and Co. are 
publishing under the title of Ze Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology. As the author says in his preface, ‘the question of 
marriage’ ‘may be said to lie at the root of all social well-being’ 
(p. viii). For that reason it is impossible to be free from anxiety 
arising from much in the thought of the present day. If the sacred 
character of marriage is not openly denied by any large number of 
influential persons, it is practically ignored by very many even 
among Christians and Churchpeople. Theories about marriage 
which, in effect, make it nothing more than a human compact and a 
matter of state legislation are distressingly common. Much of what 
is said and written to advocate its dissoluble character or to support 
relaxations of the prohibitions of marriages between kindred depends 
upon an opinion, not always consciously held, which is at variance 
with the Christian teaching that in a true marriage there is the 
objective fact that man and wife are made to be one flesh. 

Against all such theories the witness borne by the Church of 
England in the Form of Solemnization of Matrimony is very clear. 
The union into which the married persons enter is declared in the 
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most solemn way to be a union which binds them ‘for better for 
worse’ till death. The man weds his wife ‘in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ The minister 
declares that ‘God hath joined’ them ‘together’ ; and then pro- 
nounces that they are ‘man and wife together’ with the same sacred 
invocation. ‘The concluding exhortation states in the strongest way 
that the bond of marriage is an objective fact by commenting on the 
teaching of Holy Scripture that ‘they two’ are ‘one flesh’ in the 
words, ‘He that loveth his wife loveth himself: for no man ever 
yet hated his own flesh.’ An express prohibition is made of man 
putting asunder those who have thus been made to be one flesh by 
the act of God. 

Similarly, in the Canons the Church of England has guarded the 
sacred character of the marriage bond by enacting that, even in those 
extreme cases where a separation of those who have been validly 
married is allowable, 

‘the parties so separated shall live chastely and continently ; neither 
shall they, during each other’s life, contract matrimony with any other 
person.’ 


Canon Knox Little’s book is written in entire loyalty to the 
teaching of the Church of England on this subject. He maintains 
the position that by the law of God marriage is a holy state and that 
the bond into which man and wife enter is an indissoluble bond ; 
and his earnest treatment of these matters and of those which arise 
out of them possesses those qualities which are to be found when a 
man of warm feeling is defending a conviction which is very dear to 
his heart. 

The book is not primarily controversial. Students will still need 
to have recourse to Archdeacon Watkins’s very valuable treatise, Holy 
Matrimony. Ordinary readers who wish for a clear statement with 
some amount of detail of the historical facts in connexion with the 
marriage laws will still do well to consult the Dean of Lichfield’s 
History of Marriage. But for a general view of the teaching and 
action of the Christian Church, and a general exposition of the 
Scriptural evidence on the doctrine and obligations of marriage, 
joined with much practical instruction and advice of great value, 
Canon Knox Little’s work may wek oe commended. We wish it 
the wide circulation and the great influence which it merits ; and we 
hope it may do much to support the Christian doctrine of holy 
matrimony and the married life. 

The paper, printing, and binding are of the high excellence which 
marks this series. On a point of detail we notice that the author 
says in his preface that he has used ‘inverted commas’ where he 
has believed himself ‘ to be quoting the words of others, although it 
has been from memory and’ he has ‘been unable to recall the 
source. This is a fair and honest plan; but the appearance of 
the book would be improved and its value increased if the number 
of quotations to which no references are given was less. 


? Canon 107 of A.D. 1603. 
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The subjects of the eae are ‘ ‘The importance of marriage,’ 
The religious aspect of the family,’ ‘The morality of the old world,’ 
*The moral reform of Christianity,’ ‘The basis of the moral reform 
of Christianity,’ ‘The various aspects of marriage,’ ‘The essential 
characteristics of Christian marriage—Baptism, Unity, Consent, 
Union,’ ‘The essential characteristics of Christian marriage—In- 
dissolubility ’ (three chapters), ‘The question of marriage with near 
of kin,’ ‘ The moral obligations of marriage,’ ‘The consequent duties 
of marriage—-I. Tone of life,’ ‘The consequent duties of marriage— 
II. Education,’ ‘The relations consequent upon holy marriage,’ 
‘The relation of celibacy to holy marriage,’ ‘The modern dangers to 
holy marriage,’ ‘The true preparation for holy marriage,’ ‘The 
religious aspect of married life,’ ‘ ‘The social teaching of married life’ 
{two chapters), ‘The English tradition of home and_ marriage,’ 
‘Marriage in relation to humanity and immortality.” There is an 
index of subjects, and an index of passages in Holy Scripture 

referred to. 


A Dictionary of the Bible. By Joun H. Davis, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Philology and Old Testament History in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, N.J. With many new and 
original maps and plans, and amply illustrated. (Philadelphia : 
The Westminster Press, 1898.) 


Tuis handy volume consists of 802 large octavo pages of somewhat 
small but very clear type. In some respects it appears to us to be 
more useful than any of the Dictionaries of the Bible published in 
England. The object of it is not to supply advanced students with 
elaborate summaries and discussions such as are found in Smith’s 
and Hastings’s Dictionaries and in Lucyclopedia Biblica, but to 
give clear statements which may be of use to ordinary readers. For 
many clergy and theological students it is the best book of the kind 
which we have seen. 

The proper names, both of persons and places, appear to be very 
completely given. As a rule, the meaning of the name is mentioned. 
In the case of persons, the history of the person is succinctly stated 
with references. In the case of places, the geographical position is 
described, and the events which happened at the place and the 
passages in Holy Scripture where the name occurs are mentioned. 

The natural history articles are short, clear, and accurate. Where 
necessary, they mention different identifications of the plants or 
animals referred to in Holy Scripture. 

Among articles of a different kind may be mentioned a ver 
useful list of the high priests from Aaron to the time of the siege o! 
Jerusalem and a very convenient table giving a statement of th: 
events recorded in the Gospels in chronological order, with reference: 
in parallel columns to the four Gospels. 

Such articles as those on the Essenes, the Pharisees, and the 
Sadducees supply shortly and clearly any necessary information abcu 
the bodies referred to. 

The standpoint of Old Testament criticism is definitely cor 
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servative. A careful answer is given to the most important argu- 
ments used to assign the Book of Daniel to a late date! The 
historical character of the Book of Jonah is defended. The whole 
Book of Isaiah is assigned to that prophet.2, The Pentateuch is 
regarded as the work of Moses. The writer of the article on the 
Song of Songs inclines to the opinion that Solomon was the author 
of this Book. On the other hand, the view that Ecclesiastes, though 
representing the standpoint of Solomon at the end of his life, was 
not written by him is accepted. 

Similarly, with regard to the New Testament, the traditional 
beliefs are followed. Of the Second Epistle of St. Peter it is said, 


‘ The author of this epistle describes himself as “Symeon Peter, a 

bond servant and apostle of Jesus Christ” (i. 1, R.V. margin), and repre- 
sents himself as having been present at Christ’s transfiguration (i. 16) 
and as having received from Him a prediction as to his death (i. 14; 
cp. John xxi. 19), and also as standing on an equality with the apostle 
Paul (iii. 15). ‘This distinct claim of the author’s to be the apostle Peter 
is borne out by the character of the letter itself, which does not lack 
traits characteristic of Peters manner or points of likeness to his 
speeches recorded in the Acts and to the first epistle, to which it alludes 
(iii. 1). Traces of its use in the very earliest days of the Church are not 
numerous or very clear: but Origen at the opening of the third century 
speaks of it in a manner which shows that it was used in the Church of 
his day ; and although doubts were cherished in some quarters concern- 
ing its authorship, these are overborne by the weighty historical evidence 
(pp. 570-1). 
On this matter, the ecclesiastical standpoint of the Dictionary has 
prevented the writer from bringing out the value of the fact that the 
Christian Church eventually definitely included this Epistle in the 
canon of Holy Scripture. A like weakness marks the otherwise 
excellent article entitled ‘Canon.’ 

The articles which touch on matters of Churchmanship are not 
satisfactory. That on Baptism says of this sacrament, 


‘It signifies and seals a believer’s union with Christ through repent- 
ance and faith ; the removal of his sins by Christ’s death and the Spirit’s 
operation in him; and his engagement to be the Lord’s’ (p. 70). 


The article entitled ‘Bishop’ states that ‘Timothy was in the 
first instance ordained by presbytery (1 Tim. iv. 14),’ (p. 91), 
whereas St. Paul expressly says that St. Timothy was ordained 
‘through the laying on of’ his ‘ hands,’ * ‘together with the laying 
on of the hands of the presbytery.’* It is said to be ‘the natural 


1 It is an omission that the use of the word ‘Chaldeans’ is not dealt 
with. 

* There is an exception to the usual fairness with which the positions 
of opponents are described in the statement ‘ The real ground on which 
the denial of the genuineness of the last twenty-seven chapters rests is 
the mention of Cyrus by name’ (p. 325). With some writers, at any 
rate, other grounds have had more weight. 

3 2 St. Tim. i. 6, dia ris erbécews rHv yemtpav pov. 

4 1 St. Tim. iv. 14, pera emOdcews Tov xetpOv Tod mpeaSurepiov. 
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view’ that the ‘ brethren of the Lord’ ‘ were the children of Joseph 
and Mary, born after Jesus,’ and it is added that this follows from 
St. Mat. i. 25 and St. Luke ii. 7 (p. 97). It appears to be implied 
that persons whose marriage has been ‘annulled’ by adultery may, 
after divorce, re-marry (p. 456 ; cf. p. 172). 

Such blots as we have mentioned are few, and, for the most 
part, they do not concern the matters for which a Bible Dictionary is 
chiefly consulted. What is of great importance is that an accurate 
and scholarly work has been published which on matters of the 
‘higher criticism’ takes a different line from that adopted in most 
recently published books. 

In heartily commending this Dictionary as a whole, we must 
express Our regret that so little trouble appears to have been taken 
to make it known in England. Nocopy has been sent to us for 
review. We have not observed that it has been advertised or noticed 
in English papers. ‘The copy now before us was obtained by us, 
with some little trouble, from New York. It is much to be desired 
that the publishers should take steps for promoting the circulation of 
the book in this country. 





The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. General Editor for 
the Old Testament and Apocrypha, A. F. KrrKpatrick, D.D. 
The Book of Danie? With Introduction and Notes. By the 
Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. Edited for the Syndics of the University 


Press. (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1900.) 

READERS Of this new volume of the useful series Zhe Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges will find it marked by the characteristic 
excellences of Dr. Driver’s work. The learning, scholarship, and 
knowledge of the literature of the subject treated are very great, and 
to these is added a power of clear and accurate exposition which is 
of great value in such a book. In spite, however, of this gift of 
clearness, we have found ourselves wondering many times during our 
perusal of the book whether it might not have been more useful to 
the readers for whom this series is chiefly intended if it had been 
somewhat less complete and if somewhat less learning had been 
shown in it. For the mass of material contained in the introduction 
and notes is so great as to make them, in spite of the clearness and 
admirable method to which we have referred, difficult to any but 
advanced students. We can well imagine many clergy and candi- 
dates for ordination laying the book aside as beyond them simply 
because there is so much in it. 

The volume is marked also by the opinions about the Book of 
Daniel and the Old Testament generally which Dr. Driver is well 
known to hold. On the question of the date of the Book of Daniel, 
he writes : 


‘A number of independent considerations, including some of great 
cogency, . . . combine in favour of the conclusion that the Book of 
Daniel was not written earlier than ¢c. 300 B.c. And there are certainly 
grounds, which though they may not be regarded asdemonstrative, except 
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on the part of those who deny all predictive prophecy, nevertheless make 
the opinion a highly Zvodad/e one, that the Book is a work of the age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes’ (Introduction, p. Ixv). 


On the more general question of the nature of inspired writings, he 
says: 

‘According to critics, the purpose for which the Book of Daniel was 
written was the consolation and encouragement of the afflicted Jews in 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. For this purpose imaginative narra- 
tives might be employed with perfect propriety, and without the smallest 
intention to deceive. Fiction, even fiction without any foundation what- 
ever, has played an important part in the education of humanity ; and 
religious fiction, written with a didactic purpose, has, in both ancient and 
modern times, been valued by teachers as a powerful instrument of 
edification, and has won a remarkable amount of popular appreciation. 
The Old Testament abounds with instances in which poetry and oratory 
have been employed by the Spirit of God for the purpose of giving 
expression to moral and religious truth, and of stirring the moral and 
religious emotions of those who either listened in the first instance to the 
words of the poet or the prophet, or who have since read them; and if 
the imagination be a faculty granted by God to man, and capable of 
being employed in instruction or edification, there is no intelligible 
reason why, where no fact conditioning a theological verity is concerned, 
it may not have been made subservient to religious ends. The idea that 
the Bible can contain nothing but matter-of-fact descriptions of actual 
occurrences is supported by nothing said in the Bible itself, and is in 
reality a survival of an extreme Puritanical conception of its contents’ 
(Introduction, pp. 1xx-lxxi). 


We have so often discussed the subject of inspiration ' that it is 
not necessary that we should, on this occasion, say more than that 
he whole difference between Dr. Driver and ourselves might pro- 
bably be found in the different scope we should give to the phrase he 
uses in the passage we have just quoted, ‘where no fact conditioning 
a theological verity is concerned.’ 

It is impossible to discuss the date of the Book of Daniel within 
the limits of a Short Notice. We will only say that step by step 
through the thirty careful pages devoted to the consideration of the 
authorship and date we disagree with Dr. Driver. For instance, if 
the events when ‘ Babylon was taken the first time,’ ? carefully dis- 
tinguished by Herodotus from the occasion when ‘Babylon was 
taken the second time,’ * actually happened, much of the objection 
to the historical character of the fifth chapter of the Book of Daniel 
falls to the ground ; if Nabonidos married a daughter of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, Belshazzar may well have been called the son, in the sense 
of grandson, of Nebuchadrezzar ; if ‘Darius the Mede’ is a name 
assigned, for whatever reason, to Cyrus’s general Gobryas, other 
objections are deprived of weight. ‘These are instances how easily 
it might appear, if we knew all the facts, that the Book of Daniel is 
perfectly consistent with history. 

' See, e.g., the article entitled ‘Inspiration and History’ in July 
1894. ‘ 

* Herodotus, i. 191. 

3 Tbid. iii. 159. 
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Dr. Driver would certainly never be consciously unfair. But it 
is inevitable that in a publication of this kind he should be stating a 
case. From this it necessarily follows that his book cannot fairly be 
put into the hands of those who are seeking elementary knowledge. 
For the purposes of the series of which it forms part, a more suitable 
work would have been one containing a balanced statement of what 
may be said on both sides of the disputed question of the date and 
authorship. But the fault in this can hardly be rightly charged to 
Dr. Driver. The blame must rest on the general editor of the series 
who must have known that it would be impossible for Dr. Driver to 
write an introduction which would show properly what may be said 
in support of the traditional belief. 

It is pleasant to find Dr. Driver referring to Dr. Pusey’s work 
Daniel the Prophet, with the main conclusions of which he entirely 
disagrees, as ‘extremely learned and thorough’ (Introduction, 
pp. ciii-iv). 

We notice that this volume of the Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges appears in a different style of cover from that which has 
been used for the earlier volumes, and that, unlike them, it is sold at 
a net price. 


The Churchman’s Bible. General Editor: JoHN Henry Burn, 
B.D. Leclestastes ; or the Preacher. Explained by ANNESLEY 
W. SrreaNgE, D.D. (London: Methuen and Co., 1899.) 


Tuis dainty little volume contains an introduction dealing with the 
title, writer, tone, subject-matter, and value of the Book of Ecclesiastes; 
the Book itself as translated in the Authorized Version, with correc- 
tions, a paraphrase, and explanations; and three excursuses. Dr. 
Streane questions the opinion that this Book was written by Solomon, 
on the grounds of late Hebrew words and forms, ‘expressions and 
utterances’ which ‘cannot be attributed to Solomon,’ and ‘the tone 
of the Book and the character of its teaching,’ which suggest a period 
after the overthrow of the Persian Empire, and under the influence 
of the Stoic and Epicurean philosophy (pp. 4-6); thinks it must be 
earlier than Ecclesiasticus, the composition of which he dates civca 
180 B.c. (pp. 7-8); and argues that the personated authorship which 
thus must be asserted does not imply ‘the smallest intention of fraud 
or deceit’ (pp. 8-10). He describes the Book as pessimistic (pp. 
11-12), and explains its value as showing what he terms ‘the low- 
water mark of the religious thoughts of God-fearing Jews in Old 
Testament times,’ as illustrating ‘ the effect which the ‘study of Greek 
philosophy must have had upon many a cultivated Jew,’ and as 
indicating that when the Book was written ‘the problem of the 
respective fortunes of the righteous and the wicked was as pressing 
as ever’ (pp. 13-16). 

We are not convinced by the arguments used to establish a late 
date and to show that Solomon was not the writer of the Book. 
Profound knowledge of Hebrew and other languages, and most care- 
ful study of the text, led Dr. Pusey to say : ‘No one-word has been 
found to characterize an age later than Solomon’s.’! The table 


1 Pusey, Daniel the Prophet, p. 325 
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given by Mr. Bullock! showing that the critics who reject the 
traditional authorship assign the Book to the most different dates, 
ranging from shortly after 975 B.c. to 8 B.c., suggests a suspicion as 
to the value of the methods by which such divergent results are 
obtained. There is much that is worth consideration in Bishop 
Wordsworth’s Introduction.? And the tradition which ascribes the 
Book to Solomon as its actual writer is of great unanimity and 
weight. ‘The Solomonic authorship,’ it has been said by an accom- 
plished writer who rejects it, 


‘has in its favour the authority of both Jewish and Christian tradition. 
The Midrash Koheleth . . . represents the opinions of a large number 
of Rabbis, all of whom base their interpretations on the assumption that 
Solomon was the writer. The Zargum ... follows in the same track. 
A line of Jewish commentators from Rashi. .. to Moses Mendelssohn ... 
and some yet later authors... wrote on the same assumption. The 
testimony of patristic literature is as uniform as that of Rabbinic. ... 
The first voice that was heard to utter a conclusion adverse to this 
general cowsensus was ... that of Luther.’ ® 


We doubt, also, whether the usual description of Ecclesiastes as 
pessimistic is accurate. ‘The Book unquestionably presents lines of 
thought which are such, but these are stages through which the main 
idea passes to the final conclusion : ‘God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it 
be evil.’ That is, the soul may well rest in the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, who will in the end accomplish that which is, in the 
fullest sense of the word, right—a conclusion the very opposite of 
pessimism. 

The three excursuses are on ‘Ecclesiastes and Modern Pessimism,’ 
‘The Book in its Appeal to the Agnostic,’ and ‘The Book in its Appeal 
to the Christian Believer.’ They are thoughtful and reverent, though, 
like some parts of the Introduction, they do not seem to us to recog- 
nize that there is in Ecclesiastes a ‘ minor key,’ and that the teaching 
intended to be conveyed can no more be ascertained from some parts 
by themselves than the real teaching of the Book of Job can be ascer- 
tained by the study of the speeches of Job’s friends isolated from the 
rest of the Book. 


Lclesiastes. An Introduction to the Book; an Exegetical Analysis ; 
and a Translation, with Notes. By THomMAs TYLER, M.A. A 
New Edition. (London: D. Nutt, 1899.) 


SoME of our readers will remember the very able book on Ecclesiastes 
which was published by Mr. Thomas Tyler in 1874. The most interest- 
ing feature in it was the contention that the Book of Ecclesiastes 
showed marks of the influence of the Stoic and Epicurean philo- 
sophies. 


1 Bullock, Lcclesiastes (Speaker's Commentary), p. 621, following 
Schafer’s Neue Untersuchungen tiber das Buch oe = 
* Wordsworth, Jutroduction to Ecclesiastes, pp. 7 
" a Ecclesiastes (Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges), 
pp. 21-4 
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In the present edition Mr. Tyler’s ‘work has been re-written 
throughout, and many changes have been introduced.’ ‘There is a 
very substantial accord with what had been said in the previous 
edition,’ but the author expresses his ‘hope that it will be found 
that’ ‘an important advance has nevertheless been made’ (Preface, 

. Vil). 

The book consists of an introduction (pp. 1-99), an exegetical 
analysis (pp. 100-32), and a translation, with notes (pp. 133-68). 
The analysis, translation, and notes are not without merits and 

utility ; but the most important part is the introduction. 

Mr. Tyler thinks it clear that Solomon was not the author of 
Ecclesiastes. ‘The date he places at about 2008B.c. Such a date 
he considers to be supported by the language of the Book (pp. 85-6 ; 
cf. p. 4); but he regards the argument as to date based upon the 
language as ‘of subordinate importance’ (Preface, p. vi). His main 
argument is derived from the subject-matter of the Book. It is 
shown, he contends, to be earlier than Ecclesiasticus by the indications 
that the writer of that book was acquainted with it (pp. 4-8); and, 
as he places Ecclesiasticus about 180 B.c. (pp. 30-1), that date gives 
the time before which, on this contention, Ecclesiastes must have 
been written. It is, he contends further, shown to be ‘certain,’ by 
‘entirely conclusive’ ‘evidence’ (p. 26), that Ecclesiastes bears the 
marks of the acquaintance of its author with the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy (pp. 8-11), with the Stoic ethics and physical philosophy, and 
with other features of the Stoic system (pp. 12-21), and with the 
teaching of the Epicureans (pp. 21-5). Since Epicurus died in 270 
B.c., and Zeno probably before 250 B.c., the date of Ecclesiastes is 
placed after 250 B.c. (p. 30). Connecting this argument with that 
derived from the comparison with Ecclesiasticus, Mr. Tyler suggests 
about 200 B.c. as a likely date for Ecclesiastes (pp. 30-1). 

The comparison instituted between Ecclesiastes and the teaching 
of the Greek philosophers is of great interest, and Mr. Tyler has done 
his work of pointing out resemblances clearly and well. But when 
we come to ask whether he has made out his case, we cannot say 
that we think he has even come near to doing so. Resemblances, 
even of a very striking kind, may be found in wholly independent docu- 
ments ; and the parallels which Mr. Tyler cites, so far from affording, 
as he says, ‘ entirely conclusive’ ‘ evidence’ (p. 26), do not appear to us 
to be other than may well be found, apart from any consideration of 
inspiration, in writers pondering independently over facts and pro- 
blems of human life. On this subject it may perhaps be sufficient 
to mention that Dr. Driver says, with reference to the first edition of 
Mr. Tyler’s work, and to Dean Plumptre’s edition of Ecclesiastes, 
‘whether such traces’ (that is, of Greek influences) ‘really exist 
may be doubted.’! Dr. Driver’s general attitude with regard to the 
Old Testament Scriptures, and his view that Ecclesiastes is at any 
rate later than 332 B.c.,2 do not make his rejection of Mr. ‘Tyler’s 
theory less significant. 


1 Driver, An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, 


» 447. 
* Ibid. pp. 446-7. 
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For ourselves, we iii never been be to attach very much force 
to the arguments from language and other considerations for a late 
date for the Book of Ecclesiastes ; and, on the other hand, it does 
appear to us very difficult to set aside the weighty tradition that it 
was written by Solomon. 


Studies on Biblical Subjects. No. W1.—/acob at Bethel: the Vision— 
the Stone—the Anointing. An Essay in Comparative Religion. 
By A. SMYTHE Pater, D.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Hermon 
Hill, Wanstead, Author of Babylonian Influence on the Bible, A 
Misunderstood Miracle, Folk-etymology, etc. (London: David 
Nutt, 1899.) 
Mucu learning has been used in the composition of this small book. 
Dr. Palmer has evidently studied ‘folk-lore’ deeply, and he has the 
power of expressing clearly the conclusions to which his researches 
have led him. The main points in the book—that in the imagery of 
Jacob’s dream use was made of his recollection of the Babylonian 
‘ ziggurat ;’ that his setting up of the stone upon which his head had 
rested was connected with the sacred ideas associated with stones ; 
and that the pouring of oil upon the top of the pillar was a religious 
use of oil already known to him, derived from the offering of the fat 
of a victim to a deity—are copiously and appositely illustrated from the 
results of wide reading. 

As instances of the many points dealt with in the course of the 
book we may mention the author’s acceptance and very competent 
defence of the theory by which the name El Shaddai is taken as 
being identical with the Assyrian Il Shadde, and as meaning ‘the 
mountain God’ (pp. 25-8), and his statement of the view that the 
description by the Hebrews of the true God as a rock may have 
arisen from their saying, by way of protest against the Canaanitish 
worship of stones, that He was ‘the Rock of Israel’ (pp. 129-30). 

It is a matter of very great importance that all known forms of 
religion should be adequately investigated, and their resemblances to, 
and differences from, the Jewish and the Christian religions clearly 
and accurately set out. Yet there is a danger that the sympathy 
with various religious systems without which their real meaning can 
hardly be grasped may lead some to value them too highly, and to 
underrate the special character of the religion which was the express 
revelation of Almighty God, and so to fail to maintain the historical 
character of the Old Testament records. 

For the most part, Dr. Palmer, though his way of touching the 
religions to which he refers is most sympathetic, is successful in 
avoiding this danger. He has taken care to insert a note condemning 
the offensive and untrue statements that ‘ Jahveh at one time had his 
abode in a stone’ and that ‘Jehovah was originally an ancestral 
fetich stone’ (pp. 130-1), He refers to the visits of Abraham and 
Jacob to Bethel! as three distinct and highly significant events 
(pp. 8-9). He adds to his ‘examination of the subjective impressions 
formed by.the early Semites about celestial intermediaries, and the 


1 Gen. xii. 8, xxviii. 11-22, xxxv. 6-7. 
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phenomenal basis on which their rude conception was first built,’ a 
clear assertion of ‘the objective reality of the angels of revelation’ 
and ‘ their substantive existence as a distinct order of created beings’ 
(p. 72). And while he contends that the Hebrews 

‘were not as a people miraculously exempted from the law of heredity, 
by virtue of which their customs and laws, their conceptions and super- 
stitions, were deeply tinged by the long past of which they were the out- 
come,’ 

he says also that they were 


‘the subjects of a miraculous providence and the recipients of a miracu- 
lous revelation ’ (pp. 6-7). 


We do not ourselves regard Dr. Palmer’s theories as established. 
Before they are that, they must be examined in yet fuller light than 
is now possible, and must stand the test of time. But it is much 
that they should be stated with the skill and with the careful rever- 
ence which, as a rule, mark his book. 

We are obliged to protest against the treatment of the intended 
sacrifice of Isaac. We should agree with a statement that 
‘if Abraham from his youth had been accustomed to the Babylonian 
idea of pleasing a deity by the sacrifice of one’s child, and saw the altars 


of his Canaanitish neighbours from time to time smoking with such burnt 
offerings,’ 


these associations would go far to account for the fact that it would 
seem to him morally defensible as well as divinely commanded to 
sacrifice Isaac. But we cannot see that Dr. Palmer’s view of 
the event, that the call to ‘the crucial test of giving up his dearest 
to death’ ‘came from within, and not, in the first instance, from on 
High,’ so that ‘he was drawn away and enticed when he thought 
he was tempted of God to a thing evil in itself’ (pp. 118-9), is, 
even when all allowance is made for the ordinary Hebrew method of 
ignoring secondary causes, in accordance with the sacred narrative. 

We should like to know whether Dr. Palmer, whose general 
accuracy makes it hazardous to question any of his statements, has 
authority for connecting the old English term for a newly-baptized 
infant, ‘chrysome child,’ with the anointing (p. 159). We have 
always taken it to refer to the child being clothed at baptism in the 
‘chrysome,’ or white baptismal robe. 

We have noticed a very few misprints ; otherwise, the book is 
well printed and attractively got up. 


The Story of Dr. Pusey’s Life. By the Author of Charles Lowder. 
(London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green, and Co., 
1900. ) 

WE have already on various occasions borne our testimony to the 

greatness and nobility and fruitfulness of Dr. Pusey’s life.' The 


1 See articles entitled ‘Edward Bouverie Pusey’ in January 1883; 
‘Dr. Pusey’ in January 1894, January 1895, and January 1898; ‘ Spiritual 
Letters of Dr. Pusey’ in July 1899; and ‘ Dr. Pusey as a Correspondent 
and a Spiritual Guide’ in July 1900. 
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record of it has been written with great toil and skill in the four 
volumes which Dr. Liddon began and Mr. Johnston, with the help of 
others, finished.'! An admirable selection from his letters on spiritual 
subjects has also appeared.” It is natural, therefore, to ask, with 
regard to the recently published work entitled Z%e Story of Dr. 
Pusey’s Life, what the purpose of the book is, for what classes of readers 
it is intended, how it differs from the earlier publications, and whether 
there is room for it in addition to them. 

An answer to these questions is suggested by a passage in the 
preface. ‘The authoress there says of her book : 


‘It has been written after many months of hesitation, at the strongly 
expressed wish of those whose judgment could not be disregarded, and 
the earnest desire of Dr. Pusey’s only child, and that of her sons, that a 
short story of her father’s life should be made public. Her resolve that 
this should, if possible, be done was in part owing to the fact that when 
she entrusted to Dr. Liddon, her intimate friend from early girlhood, the 
great work of writing Dr. Pusey’s biography, and sent to him the immense 
mass of papers in her possession, she made one request—that he would 
say as little as possible about purely family matters. She felt that they 
would be out of place in the history he was about to write, knowing that 
it must not only be that of her father’s life, but of the whole Tractarian 
Movement. . . . She has, however, not only left a free hand in all ways 
to the present writer, but has expressed her wish that this memoir should 
be written on different lines than those of the biography, and chiefly for 
the many prevented, by its cost, from possessing the latter, or without 
leisure sufficient to master its contents’ (pp. viil—x). 


In compiling this shorter work, which amounts to 570 pages, 
some material has been used which was not available for the larger 
Life. The authoress mentions that of ‘a large quantity of letters 
from Dr. Pusey to various persons,’ to which she has referred in 
writing her book, ‘many’ ‘had not been sent to Dr. Liddon,’ and 
‘others’ ‘ could rarely be used’ ‘on account of the wish expressed by 
his daughter.’ She has also had the advantage of the help of ‘letters 
and information kindly supplied’ by ‘Father Neville, of the Oratory, 
Birmingham, Cardinal Newman's literary executor ; the Rev. Thomas 
Keble ; the Rev. T. T. Carter ; Miss Marion Hughes, Superior of 
the Woodstock Road Sisterhood, Oxford; and the Superior (Hon. 
Georgina Napier) and Sisters of Ascot Priory’ (p. xi). In addition 
to pointing out that fresh material has thus been utilized, the 
authoress is at pains to emphasize that the ‘memoir is not an 
abridgment of the biography’ (p. x), but is an independent work, 


1 Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, by Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s ; edited and pre- 
pared for publication by the Rev. J. O. Johnston, M.A., Principal of 
Cuddesdon Theological College, and the Rev. Robert J. Wilson, D.D., 
late Warden of Keble College, and the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A,, 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 

+ Spiritual Letters of Edward Bouverie Pusey, edited and prepared 
for publication by the Rev. J. O. Johnston, M.A., Principal of Cuddesdon 
Theologicat College, and the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, Canon and Chan- 
cellor of St. Paul’s. 
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1a 


written ‘on different lines’ and ‘on a different scheme of arrange- 
ment’ (p. xiii), of such a character that it may well serve as ‘a kind 
of handmaid to the great biography, leading many to study in the 
pages of the latter Dr. Pusey’s immense work for the Catholic 
Church,’ and as ‘a simpler story’ ‘ for the unlearned’ (p. xiv). 

Yet, as the authoress also points out, this book could not have been 
written ‘had not Dr. Liddon’s great work been accomplished’ (p. x). 
We gather from the preface that, except as regards ‘ Dr. Pusey’s 
early years,’ for which she had not access to the necessary papers, 
and was therefore dependent on the Zife, she has made an inde- 
pendent study of the materials used in both works (pp. x-xiii). But 
her indebtedness to the Zife is manifest. Indeed, it could hardly 
have been otherwise. The skill shown by Dr. Liddon, and by those 
who continued his work, in the selection of letters and papers and 
quotations from them, was so great that in many cases a later writer 
would necessarily feel it impossible not to derive advantage from it. 

It remains to consider the last part of our question, whether there 
is room for this book. We have no hesitation in saying that there 
is. Very much may be learnt from it about Dr. Pusey by those 
who could easily read it but who could not find time for the Zz, 
or would find that great book too elaborate and complete for them 
to be able to study it profitably. And it is a matter of very high 
importance that Dr. Pusey should not be forgotten. His immense 
services in his teaching about the Church and the Sacraments, his 
steady defence of the authenticity of the Books of Holy Scripture 
(in particular the Book of Daniel), his high moral influence, his great 
helpfulness as a spiritual adviser, and the persistent loyalty to the 
Church of England which enabled him to be the means of averting 
the disaster which might otherwise have resulted from the secession 
of Cardinal Newman, ought to be steadily kept in view. And his 
personal devotion has been well described in the present work. 

‘Like St. Paul, he counted all things but loss that he might win 
Christ, and bring others to the knowledge, as he said, in old age, “that 
it is a bliss beyond all bliss to love Jesus.” 

‘The words of One greater than St. Paul were the inspiration of his 
life. “I come to do Thy will.’ None could know him well without 
feeling how wholly devoid he was of the mixed motives which cause 
silver to become dross, and wine water—works done nominally for God, 
really for self, an image of gold upon feet of clay. His Master’s promise 
was to him fulfilled, “ If thine eye be single thy whole body shall be full 
of light.” Therefore in disappointment he was blest ; not having his 
reward here, save in passing gleams of the joy set before him. Like 
David, he had set his affection to the house of his God, preparing from 
early youth with all his might to repair and build it up; and to his 


country his appeal had ever been, “ Who, then, is willing to consecrate 
his service this day unto the Lord?” 

‘If it would be difficult to take a day’s journey in England without 
seeing some even outward token of the revival in which Dr. Pusey had 
so large a share, his life was, notwithstanding, one of more than com- 
mon trial and of wearing anxieties. Yet his own words, while stil! 
young: “One may gradually cease to know what disappointment is,” 
came true; and, whether amid visible success, or unfulfilled hopes, he 
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stood firm as a rock, never quailing, never changing, never ceasing to 
be the apostle of peace and love, while earnestly contending for the faith 
once delivered to the saints. And they who love him most think now of 
the Mercy and Love that led him all his life long through the light 
affliction which is but for a moment—granting him the request of his 
lips, crowning him with the blessings of goodness, and the abundance of 
the things which since the beginning of the world it hath not entered into 
the heart of man to conceive—which eye hath not seen nor ear heard; 


“Nel miro ed angelico templo 
Che solo amore e luce ha per confine”’ (pp. 557-8). 


Thus, we are definitely of opinion that, after all which has been 
written about Dr. Pusey, there is still room for the book before us, 
And we have no doubt that to many readers, chiefly those who are 
religious people and to some extent share the beliefs which Dr. Pusey 
did so much to defend, it will prove very useful. But we do not 
think it fills all the room. A book of the style we have wished for 
ever since the publication of the first two volumes of the Zz/ has 
not yet been published. What we should like to see is a work, 
somewhat shorter than Zhe Story of Dr. Pusey’s Life, containing a 
continuous narrative with no, or at any rate very few, letters or 
extracts, which would depict in a vivid and interesting way the main 
features and history of Dr. Pusey’s life and work, written with the 
ready pen of one thoroughly steeped in all the facts and their 
details, and thus able to give a presentation of them the literary 
excellence of which might make the book acceptable to a very wide 
circle of readers. ‘The model for such a book which occurs to us 
is Zhe Oxford Movement, by the late Dean Church. It is given to 
few to write as he did. But we are convinced that such a Zafe of 
Dr. Pusey as we have in mind would be of great and permanent 
value. And if we may make a suggestion without impertinence, the 
editor to whom, as we understand, after Dr. Liddon himself, the 
great Zife is mainly due, must surely have the requisite knowledge 
ready at hand. 


Education and the Future of Religion. A Sermon preached in the 
Church of the Gest, Rome, March 21, 1900, for the benefit of a 
Free Night-School. By the Right Rev. J. L. Spatpine, D.D. 
(Notre Dame, Indiana, U.S.A.: The Ave Maria Press, not 
dated.) 

WE desire to call the attention of our readers to this very remarkable 
sermon by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Peoria, in the United States 
of America. Apart from the circumstance that, if we are rightly in- 
formed, the preacher has in consequence of it been visited with a 
mark of the Pope’s displeasure, the sermon in itself is of great interest 
and importance. Preaching for the benefit of a Free Night-School, 
the Bishop used the opportunity thus afforded him of discussing at 
length the attitude of the Church towards learning and science, and 
of declaring with great clearness and ability his opinions on the sub- 
ject of education, not excluding its higher branches and the training 
of the clergy. 








Jan. 
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Obviously, there are matters of doctrine and practice about which 
we cannot be in agreement with any conscientious man who con- 
tinues to hold a teaching office in the Church of Rome. Probably, 
also, there are other matters—in particular, questions of philosophy 
and of Biblical criticism—as to which, if we were both to state our 
opinions clearly and in detail, there would be divergences between 
Bishop Spalding and ourselves. Our object in calling attention to 
his sermon is not to discuss questions of these kinds. Rather, we 
wish to emphasize the significance of the facts that a Roman Catholic 
Bishop should plead the cause of greater freedom for learning and 
of a wider scope for education, and that it should be necessary for 
him so to plead. 

The sermon, which is of great length and presumably was not all 
delivered from the pulpit, begins by defining ‘religion’ as ‘life in 
and with God through Christ Jesus’ (p. 5). From the thoughts that 
life implies ‘growth’ and that ‘growth is development’ (p. 7), the 
Bishop passes on to the importance of education. ‘To educate 
rightly,’ he says, 


‘we must touch the depths of man’s being ; we must speak to him in the 
innermost recesses, where faith, hope, and love are born, where God is 
present and appealing. We may not lay the chief stress on practices, 
however commendable ; on usages, however venerable ; we must address 
ourselves to the mind and the heart more than to the senses and the 
imagination ; to the reason rather than to the memory; to the whole 
man, if you will, but never to the logical faculty alone. The truth which 
not only makes us free, but makes us strong and loving, is not a dead 
thing. It cannot be ticketed and laid away like specimens in a museum. 
It is not a collection of formulas or a set of rules. It is life, the life of 
the soul ; it is love and beauty and goodness’ (p. 8). 


The Bishop makes a powerful appeal for the education of women, 
‘Woman,’ he says, 


‘as mother, is the aboriginal God-appointed educator. What hope is 
there of genuine progress, in the religious life especially, if we leave her 
uneducated? Where woman is ignorant, man is coarse and sensual ; 
where her religion is but a superstition, he is sceptical and irreverent’ 


(p. 10). 


After treating at considerable length the scope of the teaching 
office of the Church, the purpose of the Incarnation, the relation of 
the supernatural to nature, and the work and departments of genuine 
education, Bishop Spalding refers to the training of the clergy. 


‘One of the five wounds of the Church, as Rosmini sees them, is the 
inferior kind of professors to whom we entrust the training of those who 
are to be the guides, instructors, and models of the multitude. Things 
have hardly improved since his day. Those who hold chairs in our 
institutions of learning still lack the best pedagogical knowledge and 
skill ; still lack thorough acquaintance with the best philosophic, theo- 
logical, scientific, and literary thought of the age. . .. To make the 
situation worse, there is a tendency to confine clerical education exclu- 
sively to the seminaries, the result of which must be a lowering of 
intellectual and scientific culture in the priesthood’ (p. 36). 
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‘ There is nothing now that is not investigated and discussed, nothing 
that is not called in question, nothing that is not considered from every 
point of view. We know vastly more than the Alexandrine, Cappadocian, 
and Antiochene doctors, who built the foundations of theological science ; 
more than St. Augustine and St. Jerome; more than Alcuin and Scotus 
and Erigena, more than the great Masters of Scholasticism, who were 
almost wholly unacquainted with the Christian literature of the second 
and third centuries, who had little Hebrew and Greek, and had but an 
imperfect knowledge of Aristotle himself, whose philosophy formed the 
groundwork of their teaching’ (p. 37). 


The dangers of the movements of thought in the present day are 
then referred to ; the obligation of endeavouring to help to clear 
away confusion is forcibly asserted ; and it is declared : 


‘We do not need new devotions and new shrines, but a new spirit, 
newness of life, a revivification of faith, hope, and love, fresh courage 
and will to lay hold on the sources of power, that we may compel all 
knowledge and science to do homage to Christ, and to serve in the 
noblest way all God’s children. We must be resolved to labour to see, 
not only things as they are, but ourselves too as we are. Where self- 
criticism is lacking, whether in individuals or in social aggregates, decay 
and degeneracy inevitably set in’ (p. 39). 

‘The education which once may have sufficed is no longer sufficient. 
The old controversy between Catholics and Protestants has, to a large 
extent, lost its meaning, because problems of more radical import have 
forced themselves on our attention. In the presence of the criticism to 
which the Bible is now subjected, we are less concerned to show that it 
is not an adequate rule of faith than to defend its authenticity and 
inspiration. The discussion of its dogmatic teaching, which, without an 
infallible authority, can never be satisfactorily concluded, is giving place 
toa more earnest desire to make ourselves acquainted with the spirit and 
life that breathe in its pages. Too long have we all, Catholics and Pro- 
testants alike, busied ourselves with disputations about the meaning of 
texts, while we have drifted away from the all-tender and all-loving 
Heart of Christ’ (p. 41). 

‘No merely human writings, however pious, devout, enlightened, and 
profound their authors may be, can take the place of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, of the words of the Holy Ghost Himself; and the more this 
fountain-head of religious inspiration is neglected, whether by priests or 
laymen, the more shall we sink into mere forms and observances, into a 
mechanical and lifeless worship, into casuistical inquiries into what is or 
is not permissible, the tendency of which is to narrow minds, to deaden 
consciences, and to make us oblivious of the fact that the sacraments 
themselves require right dispositions in the recipients’ (p. 42). 

‘ The priest best commends his sacramental power and authority, not 
by emphasizing it, not by calling attention to it, but by leaving nothing 
undone whereby hemay make himself a true, noble, and helpful man ; by 
so ministering in all things that men shall see in him a follower of the 
meek, mild, and serviceable Master ; a child of the Eternal Father, who 
is all-wise, all-strong, and all-loving. He may not confine himself within 
monastic walls, may not rest content with a culture and discipline that 
are merely theologic and ascetic ; he must go forth into the great world 
as a guide and leader—into the world that is controlled by opinion, 
dominated by aims and ideals, which it his business to bring more and 
more into harmony with the truth and love revealed in Christ’ (p. 44). 
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After some description of the history and prospects of the Church 
of Rome in English-speaking countries, the Bishop ends his sermon 
by describing ‘ the Catholic religion’ as 


‘a life to be lived more even than a doctrine to be taught and believed ; 
for only they who seek life in life, whose faith is action, whose hope is joy 
and strength, whose love is fruitful, can rightly understand and hold the 
divine truth which Christ came into the world to make known’ (p. 48). 


We have heard it suggested that one of the dangers of the Church 
of England at the present time is in the tendency to ‘legalism’ which 
is said to characterize some of the younger clergy, and to show itself 
in, among other ways, an exaggerated idea of the value of some pro- 
visions of the Western canon law and a subservience to certain 
Roman methods of which many Roman Catholics are very weary. 
If there is any truth in this, a corrective to such a spirit, wherever it 
may exist, may well be found in the very able sermon which is the 
subject of this notice. 


Law and Freedom. By EMMA Marie CaILiarp, Author of Reason 
in Revelation, The Use of Sctence to Christians, Progressive 
Revelation. (London: James Nisbet and Co., Limited, 1899.) 


THis volume consists of five essays entitled ‘The Law of Liberty,’ 
‘The Relation of Choice to Freedom,’ ‘ The Christian Ideal of Liberty,’ 
‘The Limits of Nature,’ ‘Transcendentalism and Materialism,’ re- 
printed from the Contemporary Review. ‘The explanation of the 
title and the main point of the first three essays are given by the 
author in the preface : these essays, she says, 


‘are an attempt to consider, in the light of that great principle of de- 
velopment which has illuminated so many mysteries of nature and of 
man, the relation of law to the freedom of the will. This is the real 
point in dispute between determinists and indeterminists, though not 
infrequently the main issue has been obscured by side contests. The 
accusation brought against indeterminists has emphatically been that, in 
a universe where law is paramount, they make a supreme and un- 
warranted exception ; and for the most part they have been but too 
ready to accept the position thus assigned to them. Perhaps it has in 
fact been theirs. Their point of view has readily lent itself to the 
supposition that human freedom must mean something more than un- 
shackled development of all human powers to their highest pitch—and 
the “something more” has resolved itself into the capacity of deliberate 
falling short of this complete development in one special direction, ze. 
the moral. According to popular parlance we are /ree to choose 
between good and evil. 

‘It has always seemed to the writer that the use of the word “free” 
in this connexion is misuse. A nature which falls below its highest 
capabilities is not free; and the key to the reconciliation between 
determinism and indeterminism would seem to lie in the frank recognition 
that, since in a universe which is a cosmos, lawlessness in any region 
cannot exist, free will must act in accordance with, and therefore in a 
certain sense in subjection to, law. The question immediately arises : 
What law? A wholly self-originated law would be theoretically com- 
patible with free will, but it is clearly impossible in the case of finite 
beings. A law such as that of conformity to type appears at first sight 
VOL. LI.—NO. CII. KK 
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to carry with it the whole burden of necessity. To this conclusion, how- 
ever, the writer demurs for reasons which she trusts even the condensed 
argument of these essays may make clear to her readers’ (pp. v-vii). 


Miss Caillard is far too thoughtful to have imagined that she 
has solved the problem of the relation of free will to law ; but it may 
be truly said that she has contributed ideas which may well be 
fruitful to those who are considering this profound subject. 

A passage in the third essay, that on_‘The Christian Ideal of 
Liberty,’ calls for some comment. Miss Caillard there refers to the 
Incarnation. We regret that she has not made clear what she 
means by the following sentences : 


‘Speaking with all reverence, we may surely say that since the Son 
who is our archetype took upon Him the external conditions not of 
perfect, but of imperfect manhood, He submitted to limitations, to 
restraints upon the full prerogatives and privileges of created Sonship 
which would otherwise have been utterly uncalled for, just as the rejec- 
tion of Him by those created in His image would have been incon- 
ceivable. Because of man’s unnatural state there were certain things 
which Christ could not do, and at the same time be the revealer of God 
and the restorer of the true order. He could not escape rejection and 
suffering and death. But one thing, the one thing vital and essential to 
the restitution of man and the revelation of God, He could always do, 
because He was not internally, but only externally limited by conditions 
which He had no part in bringing about, which to Him were essentially 
false—and that one thing was the Father’s will’ (pp. 87-8). 


Now our opinion is that these sentences are intended by Miss 
Caillard to have the perfectly orthodox sense that the surroundings 
and circumstances of our Lord’s human life were such that, of 
necessity, a holy life was in conflict with them, and the doing of the 
Father’s will meant the opposition and persecution of men ; that, not 
His life itself, but the lives by which He was encompassed, were 
unnatural—that is, perverted from the original natural state, and sinful. 
But, on a matter of so great importance, and about which at present 
there is so much loose and misleading language used, it would have 
been well to write more cautiously and exactly than she has done. 
As the passage stands, it will probably be taken by many readers, 
and welcomed by some of them, as asserting a view of the Incarna- 
tion which is really incompatible with the absolute holiness of the 
manhood of our Lord. 

In some respects, we have been most interested in the last essay, 
that entitled ‘ Transcendentalism and Materialism.’ Miss Caillard 
there very rightly protests against theories which minimize the value 
either of the material or of the spiritual part of the being of man. 
In the course of the essay there is, apart from an inaccuracy of ex- 
pression, a valuable statement on the permanence of the bodily 
life : 

‘We are led,’ it is said, ‘to regard the “natural” body in and through 
which, despite its weakness, its infirmities, its corruptibility, that 
mightiest of all aspirations finds utterance, “as the blessed and necessary 
antecedent” of the “spiritual” body whose existence is treated by St. 
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Paul as the immediate consequence of the existence of its predecessor. 
No other construction but this can be placed upon the facts of the 
Christian revelation. The risen body of our Lord was different from the 
“body of His humiliation,” but it was still a body. The “ body that 
shall be,” the body whose purer, higher activities will respond to each 
impulse of the purer, higher spiritual life which has called them forth, is 
not the “ body in which we groan, being burdened,” but it is none the less 
a body’ (pp. 146-7). 

‘What we call death is proof only of a great change, and the im- 
mortality which Christians are led to look forward to is not the 
immortality of the soz/, but the immortality of the whole man, soul and 
body alike’ (pp. 147 -8). 

The inaccuracy of expression to which we have alluded is in the 
statements that our Lord’s risen body is ‘ different from the “body 
of His humiliation,”’ and that our future body ‘is not the “ body 
in which we groan.”’ The same mistake occurs again later when it 
is said that the spiritual body is not ‘ identical with’ the natural body 
(p. 148). In both places, it should have been made clear that the 
meaning is that the risen body of our Lord is the same body as the 
body of His earthly life before His death, but under different condi- 
tions and in a different state, and that our future body will be the 
same body as our present body, but under different conditions and 
in a different state, as the body which anyone at the age of forty 
possesses is the same body which he had at the age of seven, although 
the material particles of it have been in a state of constant change 
during the intervening years. But we are grateful to Miss Caillard 
for her vigorous assertion of the truth, often forgotten and sometimes 
denied, that ‘the immortality which Christians are led to look for- 


ward to is’ ‘the immortality of the whole man, soul and body 
alike.’ 


Doctrine and Principles. Popular Lectures on Primary Questions. 
By C. E. Brresy, B.D., Vicar of Yardley Wood, near Birming- 
ham, Author of Creed and Life. (London, Edinburgh, and 
Oxford: Williams and Norgate, 1900.) 


THE general position of this new book by Mr. Beeby does not differ 
materially from that taken up in his earlier publications. We have 
dealt with them at some length on previous occasions,' and there is 
nothing in the work which has now appeared to lead us to modify in 
any respect what we then said. 

One of the extraordinary things in the series of writings which 
has appeared from Mr. Beeby’s pen is that he should retain the 
position of a teacher in the Church of England at the same time that 
he is denying, not one or two dogmas only, but the whole system of 
doctrine to which the Church of England is committed. He appears 
to justify such a course to himself by the contention that it is right 
to accept formularies in senses which are diametrically opposed to 
the interpretations formerly placed upon them universally. Thus, 
he says : 

1 See Church Quarterly Review, October 1898, pp. 257-62 ; April 1899, 
Pp. 237-8 ; July 1899, pp. 476-81. ae 
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‘It seemed to me at one time, I must confess, that the system of 
intepretation of the ancient formula savoured of dishonesty. If new 
thoughts entered in we ought, it seemed to me, to create at once new 
terms in which to express them, and by the same act repudiate and 
abandon the old. I did not perceive that this attempt at the constant 
creation of new terms for every change which marked the enlargement 
and uplifting of human thought was not only practically impossible, but 
was against the very law of human thought and life, and that the prin- 
ciple of interpretation, on the other hand, was of Divine appointment 
because it was the natural course of events. The system of interpreta- 
tion is the normal method of the Divine education’ (pp. 9-10). 


We cannot see how this method, carried to the extent to which 
Mr. Beeby carries it, can by any possibility be justified. or, on his 
position, to take two crucial instances, it is necessary to assert that 
it is right for a clergyman to say publicly ‘And was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary,’ ‘ And the third day He rose again,’ 
while he is denying the virginity of the Blessed Virgin at the time of 
the conception and birth of our Lord and our Lord’s literal and bodily 
resurrection from the dead. 

Another extraordinary element in Mr. Beeby’s writings is his 
appeal to Greek theology. Of it in this book (eg. p. 7), as in his 
other books, he speaks with high praise. Yet there is not the 
slightest doubt that the great Eastern Fathers would have deemed 
excommunication of Mr. Beeby, if he had lived in their day and 
rejected the doctrines he now rejects, an imperative duty. Even in 
his attack on the Athanasian Creed, the chief points of his onslaught 
are directed against doctrines that are fully as much Eastern as 
Western. Thus, he says : 

‘If anyone has ever met a Mr. Human Will walking about, in the 
broad light of day, arm in arm with Mr. Human Nature (and no Mr. 
Human Person present), such an one may be able to believe the Athana- 
sian Creed’ (p. 36). 

‘If the ascription of human personality to Christ is condemned 
nominally by the Third G£cumenical Council of Ephesus and the Fourth 
(Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon, the contrary doctrine of the Athana- 
sian Creed, which denies human personality to Christ, is really condemned 
by the Second Gécumenical Council of Constantinople’ (p. 37). 

‘The Christ of the Athanasian Creed, who took “the manhood into 

God,” is not a human person, not an individual, intelligent, independent 
being, human or divine ; He is Something w hich is less than an individual 
intelligent being, united to an abstraction of the human mind!’ (tbid.). 


It is to some extent parallel that Mr. Beeby should place a pas- 
sage of Hooker at the outset of his book, and that he should say ‘i 
would be well if our spiritual rulers were to direct afresh the atten- 
tion of Churchmen’ to Hooker’s ‘ sound and sober teaching’ (p. 121) 
at the very time that he is attacking with the greatest bitterness, and 
expending his powers of ridicule upon, the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, the accurate and sympathetic expression of which is one of the 
most characteristic features of Hooker’s great work. And Hooker's 
appeal to reason, as well as to Scripture and history, to which he 
specially refers, so far from bearing any resemblance to his methods, 
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does not differ materially from the teaching of the Vatican Council 
of 1870 on the concurrent value of Scripture, tradition and reason. 
It would be difficult for us to express what we think about these 
and other features of Doctrine and Principles without saying what is 
perhaps better left unsaid. It may be sufficient that we should add 
to the specimens which we have given of Mr. Beeby’s work that this 
book, like his previous writings, suggests that he has no adequate 
first-hand knowledge of the great writers of either Greek or Latin 
theology, and that he does not possess the power of clear thought 
which might make him a good guide in any philosophic discussion. 


Life of Father Goreh. By C. E. Garpner, S.S.J.E., with Preface 
by R. M. Benson, S.S.J.E. (London: Longmans, 1900.) 


WE are thankful that the Life of Nehemiah Goreh has been written ; 
for, although we may accept the judgment of Father Benson, who 
contributes the most valuable parts of the book, that Father Goreh’s 
mind was not ‘very peculiar’ (p. 386), yet we agree with the same 
critic that his life was ‘unique in Church history’ (p. v). The 
orthodox Hinduism from which he passed to Anglican Catholicism 
is now so rudely shaken by European education, by shallow 
rationalism, by various and vague attempts to base Christian morality 
on pagan religion, or on no religion at all, that it is almost impossible 
that another convert should follow the same course. Goreh is com- 
pared (p. ix) to Justin Martyr and to Clement of Alexandria; but, 
whereas those writers, in adopting the faith of the Gospel, did not 
fail to see in the philosophies in which they had been reared a 
preparatio evangelica, the Indian convert, though he retained an 
ardent love for his people, could see in their religion nothing but a 
superstition only less hateful than recent attempts to expurgate and 
refine it. Whether the religions of India are so far inferior to the 
religions of Greece as to account for this difference of tone, or 
whether it is due to the temper of the convert, we are unable to 
decide; nor do we gain much light from Father Gardner’s pages. 
For we must confess that the book is not written with the skill which 
we desire. We gain little insight into Goreh’s character, which 
Father Benson compares to that of Newman (p. 389), and which a 
personal friend of his, whom we are permitted to quote, regards as 
that of a ‘born rationalist (using the word in its best sense as 
applicable, say, to Origen and Butler), who ever craved for some 
external authority.’ We are told again and again of his learning and 
intellectual power, but we find few illustrations of it; and in the only 
case in which his arguments are stated in detail, in his correspondence 
with his brother about Foreknowledge and Freewill, they seem to us 
superficial. The style of the writer is heavy and inaccurate; as 
when he speaks of Goreh’s experience with ‘the English educated 
classes’ (p. 376), meaning Indians who have received an English 
education. ‘The book is tiresomely interlarded with pious reflections, 
good and true in themselves, but of the nature of platitudes; but it 
must be borne in mind that the writer probably contemplated Indian 
readers, to whom suck remarks may be novel and valuable. 
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Goreh was born in 1825. Asa Brahman he claimed descent 
from the very Mind of God; and the sacramental discipline through 
which he passed rather confessed than conferred the Divine Life. 
At the age of eight he was invested with the sacred thread, which 
declared him to be a Brahman, and entitled him to call himself 
‘Twice-born.’ He is said to have been deeply versed in the Vedas, 
and to have shown himself, even as a child, conscientious in fulfilling 
his religious duties. About 1837 his first marriage was arranged ; 
and after the death of his child-bride he married, in 1844, a second 
wife, who died a Christian in 1853. Their one daughter was like- 
wise baptized, and is still engaged in missionary work. 

His first acquaintance with the Christian faith came through a 
missionary of the C.M.S., the Rev. W. Smith, in the desire to confute 
whom he began to study the Gospels, and was ‘struck with the 
beauty of Christ’s teaching and example’ (p. 43); but it would 
appear from Mr. Smith’s narrative that it was rather the reasonable- 
ness of the Christian religion than the attractiveness of Christ’s 
character which influenced him. After much hesitation, augmented 
by the distress of his father and the censures of his uncle, he was 
baptized in 1848, receiving the name of Nehemiah. In 1853, as 
the travelling companion of Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, he paid his 
first visit to England, where he saw much to delight and much to 
sadden him. ‘If what I have seen in London,’ he said, ‘is 
Christianity . .. I am not a Christian.’ The coldness of such 
Church services as he attended so repelled him that he used to 
worship in a Baptist chapel. He was presented to the English Court, 
where he was perplexed by the kind question of the Prince Consort, 
whether he purposed to ‘enter the Church.’ It speaks much for the 
teaching of the C.M.S. that he did not understand this hyper- 
sacerdotal colloquialism, and answered that he had entered the 
Church eight years ago. 

After his return to India he acted for some years as catechist 
under the Society, but in 1857 a visit to Dr. Kay of Bishop’s Col- 
lege, Calcutta, opened his eyes to a more catholic theology, and 
especially to faith in the Church as a divine institution. In 1868 he 
was ordained deacon, and two years later, at the instance of Bishop 
Milman, he was raised to the priesthood. Through a devout layman, 
Captain Fortescue, he heard of the Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, which in 1873 began its noble labours in India. He was 
strongly attracted by that saintly man, Father O'Neill, and after some 
work in common with the Fathers he visited Cowley, where he 
became a Novice in 1876. His life in the Mission-house was dis- 
tasteful to him, though Father Gardner (p. 213) and Father Benson 
(p. 387) agree in thinking that his recollections were more gloomy 
than his actual sensations. He was miserable about the cold cells, 
the ‘horrid English food,’ and especially the menial work. He 
found great difficulty in meditation, which surprises us when we 
recall the words of another Hindu, that we ‘ Europeans do not know 
what it is to sit down by the side of an idea.’ He found the recita 
tion of the Psalter irksome, because he longed to say it more slowly 
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than is possible, even in the stately and recollected use of the Divine 
Service which has impressed so many visitors to Cowley. Though 
he never attained to Profession, he remained a Novice of the Society 
until 1885, and after his withdrawal maintained the most friendly 
and intimate relations with it. His labours were not often gladdened 
with success, and were frequently clouded with spiritual struggles. 
After a long and distressing illness, he died in 1895. 

It would be pleasant to speak of nothing but his holy life, his 
‘work of faith and labour of love and patience of hope,’ from which 
he did not allow frequent intellectual difficulties to distract him ; his 
affection for his kindred, his loyalty to his fellow-workers, his zeal for 
the conversion of India. But we have learned that the weak parts 
of a saint’s character are often those which bring most encourage- 
ment to persons who are weaker than himself ; and Father Gardner 
is to be thanked for by no means passing over defects some of 
which were no doubt national, some individual. 

One of these defects is a certain lack of tact, shown in his violent 
destruction of idols (p. 161), and in his delivery of a lecture on 
topics of controversy among Christians in a schoolroom lent to him 
by the Free Church (p. 189). He shows impatience with those who 
differ from him ; with Dr. Pusey, who tried to convince him that his 
trials at Cowley might be the dark passage to brighter light (p. 212) ; 
and with a learned friend who was not convinced, any more than we 
are, that he had dispelled all mystery from the perplexing subject of 
God’s Foreknowledge and man’s Freewill (p. 346). We are bound 
also to notice his craving for spiritual joy, a gift most often given 
when least sought, but for which he prayed in vain for forty-two 
years (p. 380), showing in this perhaps a trace of the form of 
Christianity to which he had first been converted. A more serious 
defect is the way in which he seems to have confused faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which was never shaken or fruitless, with faith 
in his own faith in Him, which was frequently overclouded ; and for 
this fault some blame possibly lies in the same quarter. But the 
gravest defect is one for which neither the C.M.S. nor the S.S.J.E. is 
responsible—a lack of that personal, experimental knowledge of 
Christ which we find equally in Henry Martyn and in Father O’Neill. 
Father Benson, in three admirable letters (pp. 385-392), analyses 
these defects, and with wise charity points out that in great part they 
are due to tendencies inherited from Brahminical tradition. ‘The 
intellectual element of character was distinctly dominant over the 
sentimental ;’ and perhaps the predominance of the former is less 
to be regretted than the deficiency of the latter element. There was 
a disposition to reduce faith to a merely logical process, which makes 
his character suggest, if the suggestion is not grotesque, an ascetic Paley. 
He did not sufficiently realize that in faith all the spiritual faculties 
of man must co-operate. But it is not easy for an Englishman to 
make fair allowance for the mental peculiarities of a Hindu. God 
judges him, not by his theory of faith, but by the works in which his 
faith found expression; and we cannot doubt that, judged by that 
standard, he is not found wanting. 
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Apostolical Christianity : Notes and Inferences mainly based on St. 
Pauls Epistles to the Corinthians. By H. HENSLEY HENson, 
B.D. (London : Methuen and Co., 1898.) 

Our first duty is to apologise to the writer, whom we heartily con- 

gratulate on his recent appointment to a canonry at Westminster, 

for the delay in noticing his most interesting volume. But, if he will 
take it in that light, this very delay may imply a compliment. If it 
had been an ephemeral production, which had only a temporary 
interest, it would have had to be dealt with immediately, or not at 
all. But being, as it is, of permanent value, and having no particular 
reference to circumstances which were at all likely soon to pass away, 
it was postponed to make room for works which required immediate 
treatment. Having given this explanation, which, we hope, will be 
satisfactory, we proceed to direct attention to the contents of the 
work. And, in the first place, we are bound to say that the Preface 
led us to expect something more startling, though not more interesting, 
than the work itself proved to be. In this Preface the writer takes 

a somewhat despondent view of the present state of Christianity, 

especially in our urban population. ‘Scarcely anybody ’—query, in 

London over the Border, of which Canon Henson has just been 

speaking, or generally ?—‘ reads the New Testament; the current 

notions about the Gospel are largely based on the productions of 

Marie Corelli, Mr. Hall Caine, and writers of that type’ (p. viii). 

Alas! if they are,God help them! ‘As matters now stand, a musical 

voice is a better recommendation for a clergyman than academical 

distinction, a knowledge of athletics and theatricals outweighs habits 
of intellectual industry and a solemn sense of the awfulness of religion’ 

(p. xii). ‘They will neither listen to sermons nor read them’ (p. xiii). 

‘There is a widely-extended distrust of the good faith of the clergy in 

matters of religion’ (p. xiii). ‘ Frivolity, cynical scepticism, sensuality 

—these notes of urban life are always recognizable’ (p. xv), and so 

forth. We would fondly hope that matters are not quite in so parlous 

a state as Canon Henson represents them, or, at any rate, that there 

are many bright exceptions; but, no doubt, he hits many obvious 

blots, which those who believe in Christianity will do well seriously 
to lay to heart. 

The work itself, however, is not pitched in the minor key 
which the Preface would lead us to anticipate. It is bright, lively, 
and extremely interesting, written in admirable English, and full of 
suggestive thoughts. The whole gist of it is incidentally summed 
up by the wriier himself in a single sentence : ‘We are seeking to 
gain a true conception of Apostolic Christianity, and our principal 
authority is St. Paul, who in the Epistles to Corinth has given us a 
picture by a master’s hand of an Apostolic Church’ (p. 150). And 
it will be the reader’s own fault if he does not ‘gain a true concep- 
tion,’ for the whole book is (though in a lower sense than when 
applied to St. Paul) written by ‘a master’s hand.’ 

Particularly striking, in our opinion, are the chapter on the 
Church in Corinth, which gives us a most vivid account of the split 
with the Synagogue (pp. 54-65), that on the Historic Christ 
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(pp. 81-93), the peroration of which is really a magnificent piece of 
eloquence, and that on the Resurrection (pp. 94-106). 

But surgit amari aliquid. ‘The writer belongs to the new school 
of Biblical criticism, and, after the manner of that school, writes as 
if the new conclusions had been proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt. The theory of an earlier and a later Isaiah seems to be 
quietly assumed as a matter of course (p. 105); so, apparently, is 
the spuriousness of the ‘so-called Second Epistle of St. Peter’ 
(pp. 141, 143); so is the Prayer-Book interpretation of the gift of 
tongues. It must be rather awkward for Canon Henson when he 
has to read in church ‘Simon Peter, a servant and an apostle of 
Jesus Christ, to them that have obtained,’ &c. (2 Peter i. 1), or 
‘giving them both the gift of divers languages’ (Proper Preface for 
Whitsunday in Communion Service); but that is a personal matter 
with which we have nothing to do. Neither do we pretend on our 
own isi diximus to give our own interpretation of these and similar 
matters ; for, having begun to study them several years before Canon 
Henson was born, and having gone on studying them ever since, we 
are naturally not quite so confident in our conclusions as he seems 
to be. But we do venture to suggest that the questions are of the 
very gravest importance, and cannot be settled off-hand, without 
taking any account of the splendid array of names which might be 
quoted in favour of different conclusions. 

We must also venture to touch upon two or three other points on 
which we cannot quite follow Canon Henson. ‘To illustrate ‘ the 
great place which in the Apostolic Church was filled by the prophets,’ 
he quotes Ephes. ii. 20, ‘ built upon the foundation of the Apostles 
and prophets,’ &c., but surely ‘prophets’ in this passage refers to 
those of the Old Dispensation. We really cannot afford to be robbed, 
without a protest, of the grand idea that the Church was founded 
upon the old and the new. 


‘ The glorious company of the Apostles : praise Thee. 
The goodly fellowship of the Prophets : praise Thee.’ 


Surely prophets in this immortal hymn do not refer to the prophets 
of Apostolic times ; nor yet surely do they in the passage in the 
Ephesians. Canon Henson again lays great stress on discipleship 
rather than orthodoxy being the true test of the Christian (p. 131 and 
passim). And we agree with him, if the two are to be brought into 
competition. But need they be? May not both tests be applied ? 
And, finally, though we fully appreciate the eloquence of the great 
preacher, F. W. Robertson, we really cannot take him for quite so 
high an authority as a theologian as Canon Henson appears to do. 


The Coming People. By Cuaries F. Dore. English Edition. 
(London: H. R. Allenson, 1898.) 


Mr. Dote expresses a fear in the first sentence of his Introduction 
that ‘certain readers may complain of this book that it is too boldly 
optimistic’ ; to which one reader would reply, ‘ Well, in one sense, 
no ; in another sense, yes.’ The meaning of this oracular utterance 
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will appear more clearly when the book has been reviewed in detail ; 
at present it will suffice to say that, in the opinion of the present 
reviewer, the book is not too optimistic in its conclusion, nor yet in 
some of its premises ; but that it zs too optimistic in its faith in the 
means recommended for bringing about the desired result. But to 
turn from vague generalities to definite particulars. By ‘The 
Coming People’ Mr. Dole means those who fulfil the prophecy of 
the Beatitude, ‘Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth’ ; but he stumbles at the translation ‘meek.’ ‘ What active 
mind ever wishes to be “meek”? What Anglo-Saxon father or 
mother wishes a child to be “meek”? Let us choose a word 
that shall make Jesus’s meaning live again ; we will say kind, or 
gentle, or friendly. Blessed, or happy, are the kind people ; or, if 
you choose, Happy are the true gentleman and gentlewoman’ (p. 2). 

He then shows with great ingenuity and truth how the prophecy 
has been, and is being, fulfilled, first, in the lower creatures, ‘ by the 
disappearance of the gigantic monsters, the saurians and mastodons, 
and of the savage creatures which once possessed the earth, but have 
now given place to gentle creatures, tame and friendly to man—the 
oxen, the sheep, the horses’ (pp. 5-6) ; then, in human beings, the 
just and friendly man driving out the wild man, and welding cities 
and nations together. ‘Surely the inferior type of man must dis- 
appear. Less and less could he meet the conditions of existence. 
The superior type of man must survive. This was Jesus’s prophecy, 
rising out of the perception of a universal law’ (p. 10). 

Then he shows, again quite justly, how ali this is going on in 
detail: how in agriculture the demand is for kindness and humanity 
(p. 16); how ‘the tyrannical employer is now an anomaly in our 
industrial system ’ (p. 19) ; how ‘schools are no longer in the hands 
of brute force’ (p. 21) ; how ‘ Machiavellian diplomacy is out of date’ 
(p. 23) ; how ‘in politics the demand is for the best man’ (p..29) ; 
and how there are at least some signs that men will have recourse to 
arbitration rather than war, and will reason instead of fighting with 
one another (p. 26, &c.). He grapples manfully with some obvious 
objections, showing that the substitution of arbitration for war will 
not, as some might object, enervate us, and proving, by some happy 
instances, that fighting is not necessary to manliness (p. 34, &c.) ; 
contending, not unsuccessfully, that the spectacle of our present 
modern world with its vast military establishment, and of the rich 
and powerful, not the zpacis, now seeming to inherit the earth, is no 
real disproof of his theory. In all this we are at one with Mr. Dole, 
though we fear we shall have to wait some little time 


‘ Till the war-drums throb no longer, and the battle flags are furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the federation of the world.’ 


But we cannot follow him quite so readily when he proceeds to 
show by what means these blessed results are to be achieved. It is to 
be by religious means, and here we thoroughly agree with him ; by 
means of Christianity, as Christianity is understood by Mr. Dole ; 
but here we come to the parting of the ways, ‘The belief in a God, 
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in a divine universe, in this world as God’s world (on this point Mr. 
Dole writes as a sort of American Kingsley), in Jesus as the pattern 
of humanity, the greatest and best teacher of men—this is expressed 
most fully and unmistakably in Mr. Dole’s pages, and we go with 
him heart and soul. But he thinks that we want a new motto of 
victory and a new Church. The motto which he proposes (empha- 
sizing it by italics), is ‘ something like this’ : 

‘Shew us whatever is good for mankind, and we will try to bring it 


about. Tell us whatever means will bring good, and we are pledged to 
use them’ (p. 176). 


Now there is an o/d motto, which, considering Who gave it, we are 
sure Mr. Dole will pardon us for saying, is better expressed than his 
new one. It is :— 


‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do unto 
them ; for this is the Law and the Prophets.’ 


We are bound to say we think that people had better take the old 
motto than the new one ; and we also think that there is no need of 
his ‘New Church,’ and that the supposed necessity of it arises from 
Mr. Dole’s misunderstanding the object of the ‘Old Church.’ ‘The 
old Church tried to unite men in a plan for getting to heaven. Our 
new Church aims to unite men in bringing about the conditions of 
heaven here on this earth’ (p. 175). This description of the ‘Old 
Church’ may be applicable enough, for aught we know, to some of 
the many sects which flourish abundantly in England, and still more 
abundantly in America ; but we utterly demur to it as a description 
of the ‘one Catholick and Apostolick Church,’ either here or there. 


‘The old-fashioned and merely conventional Christian,’ writes Mr. 
Dole, ‘was here to save his own soul. Show him what was good for 
himself, and he vowed to doit. We profess a totally different standard. 
It is a standard that few as yet throughout the long history of religion 
have comprehended, that fewer yet have been willing heartily to adopt. 
We will call no one a Christian in modern terms who is not pledged, as 
Jesus was, to the prompt, willing, gladsome performance of social duty’ 
(p- 179). 


Nor will we; but we venture to think that the ‘old-fashioned 
Christian ’ 7s ‘ pledged’ to this by his vows, and we very much doubt 
whether Mr. Dole’s new motive power (‘faith in a Divine Universe,’ 
pp. 161, 165, 190, 206, and Aassim) will prove so strong a fulcrum 
by which to move the world as the same old-fashioned Christian 
motive-power, faith in a Saviour who is both God and man—in other 
words, in the Incarnation. 


Wesley and Methodism. By F. J. Snetu (The World’s Epoch- 
Makers series.) (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1900.) 


THE large demand for, or, at any rate, the large supply of little 
volumes about great men in a series has the advantage of enabling 
us to see those great men from different points of view; and a 
many-sided man like John Wesley will not only bear, but requires 
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to be regarded from various stand-points ; so we have no reason to 
complain that what may be called the ‘series mania’ has elicited at 
least three fresh biographies of him. It was the ‘English Leaders. 
of Religion’ series which produced Canon Overtons /ohn Wesley, 
written, of course, from a Churchman’s point of view; the ‘ West- 
minster Biographies’ which produced Mr. Frank Banfield’s John 
Wesley; and ‘The World’s Epoch-Makers’ series which produced 
Mr. F. J. Snell’s Wesley and Methodism, the subject of the present 
notice. It has a value of its own because it represents, not what 
modern Churchmen like Messrs. Urlin, Overton, and Hockin, nor 
what Churchmen of the past like Southey, nor what modern Wesleyans 
like Messrs. Tyerman, Telford, Green, and Rigg, nor what Wesleyans 
of the past like Watson, Coke, Moore, and Hampson think, but 
what an intelligent and highly cultured man, who has nevertheless an 
enthusiastic admiration of him, thinks of John Wesley. Mr. Snell 
certainly approaches his subject with an open mind, and we may 
perhaps gather from the last paragraph of his preface that it was a 
more or less new subject to him until his special attention was called 
to it by the exigencies of the series in which he writes : 

‘I cannot lay claim to much original research, but, by way of 
preparation, I studied for myself the fourteen volumes of Wesley’s works, 
besides plentiful odd volumes of miscellaneous Methodist literature. 
. . . I have, of course, laid under contribution the stock biographies of 
Wesley ’—and so forth (Pref. pp. vi and vii). 


In short, with laudable industry, Mr. Snell has done his very best 
to equip himself, and, being evidently a clever and well-read man 
generally, has not laboured in vain. But this is a very different 
thing from having studied Wesley and the surroundings amid which 
he lived for their own sake. It is the difference between writing a 
book because one knows the subject, and studying, however 
industriously, a subject because one has to write a book upon it. 
And the result is very apparent in the work before us. In the first 
place it is intensely modern. The copious extracts which Mr. Snell 
gives from Wesley’s own writings, and his own remarks, illustrate 
quite amusingly the utterly different ways in which the biographer 
and the biographee regard things. Both are interesting to read, for 
Wesley always writes in a racy, terse, and scholarly way ; and Mr. 
Snell writes as one would expect an ‘M.A. [Oxon.]’ (we do not 
know why he puts ‘Oxon.’ in brackets) of the most cultured type to 
write; but the two men move in totally different planes; the 
thoughts of the one are not the thoughts of the other. Again, 
innumerable little inaccuracies, none of them very important, 
sufficiently betray the fact that the writer is not thoroughly saturated 
in the knowledge of his subject. If he had been, he would not have 
implied twice over (p. 30 mote and p. 32) that John Wesley was on 
the foundation of Christ Church, which he never was; he would 
not have allowed even a printer’s error (if it is one) to pass in the 
spelling of so well-known an Oxford Methodist as Kirkham—not 
‘Kirkman’ (p. 34); he would not have asserted that Wesley was 
‘deaf to all appeals’ to try to succeed his father at Epworth (p. 39), 
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for, after all, he dd try ; nor have said that Whitelamb obtained the 
living (2.), which he did not ; he would not have confounded Law’s 
views of Christian perfection as expressed in his treatise bearing 
that name with those of John Wesley, to which they really had no 
relation (pp. 55 and 176); he would not have referred to ‘a book 
called Zhe Life of God in the Soul of Man’ (p. 89) as if it were an 
entirely unknown book, instead of being one which made a great 
impression in the eighteenth century, both in England and Scotland, 
its writer being a Scotch Episcopalian, William Scougal ; he would 
not have said that Wesley preached Whitefield’s ‘funeral sermon at 
the request of the executors’ (p. 185), without adding that it was White- 
field’s own dying desire. ‘That is the man,’ said Whitefield when 
Wesley’s name was mentioned. And so we might goon. Butitisa 
pleasanter task to say that Mr. Snell’s tone is admirable, and that 
though he is probably not a very strong Churchman himself, there is 
not a word in his volume to which a strong Churchman could 
reasonably object. His best chapter, in our opinion, is the last, 
‘The New Dissent,’ and we cannot conclude better than with an 
extract from it, as it gives a good specimen of his racy style and his 
keen observation : 


‘For the first forty years of its existence Methodism was, so to speak, 
amphibious. Formally, it had many of the notes of dissent. It had its 
own legislature, its own meeting-houses (too many, in the opinion of the 
Conference of 1783), its own schools, its own hymn-book, and, of course, 
its own preachers. With all of these the heads of the English Church 
had nothing to do. The moving spirit of the whole complex organization 
was John Wesley.’ 


Then, after showing how Methodism might have been incorporated 
in the Church of England, he adds : 


‘But it was not to be. So far from dissent being annexed by the 
Church of England, Methodism was annexed by dissent, and that 
virtually in Wesley’s day, and by Wesley’s act’ (pp. 233-4). 


This, we believe, is absolutely true ; Mr. Snell, regarding with 
keen eye the whole matter ad ex/ra, has perceived what others who 
know far more about Wesley have failed to perceive—viz. that the 
real originator of the Wesleyan separation, in spite of his repeated 
and, we believe, sincere protestations that he was a devoted Church- 
man, was John Wesley himself. 


The Divine Love: tts Sternnesss, Depth, and Tenderness. By C. J. 
Appey. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1900.) 
Ir is quite impossible within the limits of a Short Notice to enter 
minutely into the details of the momentous subject which is here 
discussed with all the ability which one would naturally expect from 
the joint author of Zhe English Church in the Eighteenth Century. 
One can hardly help fancying that the earlier work is in some sense 
responsible for the later. Never was there a time when the severest 
theories were combined with the loosest practice in regard to a future 
state than during the eighteenth century in England. Mr. Abbey 
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himself points this out in his first work. In the first page of the 
introductory chapter he tells us that 

‘the mainsprings of the religious, as well as of the political, life of the 
country were relaxed. In both one and the other the high feeling of 


faith was enervated ; and this deficiency was sensibly felt in a lowering 
of general tone, both in the domain of intellect and in that of practice.’ ! 


In his chapter on ‘ Latitudinarian Churchmanship’ : 


‘ Perhaps there has never been a period in Christian history when the 
prospects of the bulk of mankind in the world beyorfd the grave have 
been enwrapped in such unmitigated gloom in popular religious concep- 
tion, as throughout the Protestant countries of Europe during a consi- 
derable part of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.—This is no 
place to compare Scripture texts, or to show in what various senses 
the words of Christ and His Apostles have been interpreted’ (i. 309). 


Now, what found ‘no place’ in the history of the eighteenth century 
does find a place in this volume—in fact, is the whole subject of it— 
and we can scarcely help connecting the one work with the other ; 
and, further, we can scarcely help thinking that Mr. Abbey’s earlier 
studies account for much which he has written as the result of his 
later. The Evangelical Revival, in both its sections, which was after 
all by far the most important feature in the theological history of the 
eighteenth century, was entirely based upon the popular conception 
of the future state in its grossest and most uncompromising form. 
The preaching of John and Charles Wesley, Whitefield, Romaine, 
Newton, and Scott, widely as it disagreed on many points, entirely 
agreed on this: that there was no hope beyond the grave for any 
who had not given the clearest evidence of their faith and penitence 
on this side of it. The forensic theory of the Atonement, which 
represented an angry God who could only be propitiated by the 
costliest of all sacrifices, was put forth in its crudest shape as the 
only theory possible ; the physical torments of the damned were 
described in the most lurid language; the doctrine of an inter- 
mediate state, in which any further change, or even development, 
might take place, was entirely ignored. On the other hand there 
was one man, who in a sense was the first originator of the whole 
movement, who took a very different view. William Law, of whose 
life and teaching Mr. Abbey gives a loving and appreciative sketch 
in his most thoughtful and exhaustive chapter on enthusiasm, 
quite disagreed with the popular conception of the Atonement 
(though the doctrine itself was the very pivot of his theology) ; he 
held that the wrath of God meant very much what Mr. Abbey means 
by ‘the sternness of Divine Love,’ the subject of the first of the 
two parts into which his book is divided ; and the restitution of 
all things (in which Mr. Abbey also firmly believes) was the subject 
of his last recorded conversation on earth, a subject on which his 
companion, who heard him, tells us ‘ he spoke like an angel.’ 

But we must not dwell longer on what is after all only a con- 
jecture. Whether or not this volume was suggested, consciously or 


1 English Church in the Eighteenth Century, vol. i. p. 1. 
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unconsciously, to the author by his minute study of the eighteenth 
century it is a volume which deserves consideration, and that of the 
most solemn kind. No subject is more vitally and practically inter- 
esting to man than the subject of a future state ; and no words on 
such a subject can be of such momentous import as the words of 
Him who alone could speak with authority upon it. Mr. Abbey’s 
work is almost exclusively devoted to an examination of the ipsissima 
verba of our Blessed Lord, which, he contends, have been misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted in the popular theology. The words them- 
selves he not only believes with all his heart and soul, but regards as 
divine utterances, in the strictest sense of the term. He is not only 
a devout believer, but a Greek scholar ; and when he contends for 
the literal translation of such words as Bagavos (a touch-stone, or trial, 
not necessarily by torture), ddvwv (the throes of childbirth, which 
end, not in sorrow, but in ‘joy that a man is born into the world’), 
we cannot gainsay him. Indeed, his book is not only worth reading 
but worth studying most attentively ; and we doubt not that it will 
receive from our readers such attention as is clearly due both to the 
subject and to the man. 


Some Worthies of the Irish Church. Lectures delivered in the 
Divinity School of the University of Dublin. By the late 
GrEoRGE THomaAs Stokes, D.D. Edited, with Preface and 
Notes, by HucH Jackson Lawtor, D.D. (London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1900.) 


Tue Church of Ireland met with a sad and serious loss in the too 
early death of Professor Stokes. He was a man possessed not 
merely of learning, but of the power to communicate it, and that in a 
form fitted for immediate practical use. His two volumes upon the 
history of the Church of Ireland, Celtic and Anglo-Norman, have 
gone through several editions, and circulated widely even in England ; 
while in his native land they have served to make the claim of 
succession to the ancient Church of the land, which the body to 
which he belonged is proud to cherish, a truthful appellation, imply- 
ing the consequence, too often neglected before, of caring something 
and knowing something of the annals of those who have borne the 
title. 

Dr. Lawlor is the worthy successor of Professor Stokes in the 
chair which his death vacated, and the readers of the volume which 
we are about to notice will find in the conscientious labours of his 
editing, and the valuable notes which he appends, not only what he 
himself designs as a tribute of respect to his teacher and friend, but 
also a very sufficient proof of competency to fill his place. 

We should have desired to have from the pen of the departed 
Professor the volume of Irish Church history which would have 
naturally followed the two excellent works which he had already 
published. It would have treated of the Reformation, and we 
suppose that, as a matter of course, lectures upon this subject would 
have been delivered and published in the course of time. But the 
writer was attacked by an illness which, though it did not impair his 
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intellect or even quench his energ sa ik hail ania} his power of 
continuous, unsparing work, and obliged him to fall back upon 
materials already marked out for use ‘regarding the period which, 
Professor Lawlor informs us, ‘seems to have had most attraction for 
him—the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries’ (Pref. p. vi). 
We can understand very well indeed that this period should have had 
more attraction for him or any other student than either that which 
preceded or that which followed. But still, if we had had the 
ordering of events, we should have held to the chronological sequence 
without a gap. | The Reformation in Ireland is a subject not very 
pleasant either to write or to read of, but it is one which abounds 
in occasions of a duty for which Stokes was particularly fit—the 
pricking of windbags. The blots of greed and secularity which 
stained the first two generations of the Reformation in Ireland need 
to be thoroughly admitted and described. There is no temptation 
to conceal them, now that the temporal possessions of the Church 
are gone ; and the fullest admission of them does not prove one 
peculiar doctrine of Rome. We well remember hearing from the 
lips of Bishop Reeves, the man most competent to speak on the 
subject, a statement of his belief that the beginning of what is good 
in the Irish Church is due to Strafford: ‘he brought them to their 
knees.’ And who so well able to have brought these facts, humiliating 
to the State, but not to the Church, before the public mind incisively 
and irresistibly as Professor Stokes ? 

However, we must be thankful for what we have; and perhaps 
the real history is pretty well known to all who care to know it. 
Those in Ireland who resist all improvement in worship or doctrine 
in the name of the glorious Reformation may perhaps have as little 
real confidence in their ground as those ancient Tories who resisted 
every change in the State in the name of our glorious Constitution. 
For the general reader we have no doubt that the volume which 
Professor Lawlor here presents to us is more interesting than that 
which we should have desired. It concerns a time which, though 
quieter in ecclesiastical affairs than that of the Reformation, was 
not certainly in Ireland quieter in secular. And it treats almost 
entirely of men not only very interesting in their own lives and 
characters, but also of such public position that their biographies 
are the histories of the Church of their time. 

The first lecture is upon the life of Richard Lingard, an excellent 
Englishman with a Cambridge degree, who filled various successive 
posts in Ireland between 1621, when he was ordained by Ram, Bishop 
of Ferns, and 1670, when he died. The names of his benefices 
suggest to the lecturer many details of Irish history and antiquities, 
which he recommends to the study of his youthful audience, especially 
those possessed of bicycles. ‘Clergy were scarce’ in Ireland in 
those days ; for Lingard held in 1639 two vicarages and a curacy, of 
the united value of 857, which the editor, upon careful investigation, 
reduces to 50/. (p. 8, ‘note 4). 3ut Strafford was in power in Ireland, 
with Laud to prompt him, and the rectorial tithes, which happily 
were still in the hands of the Crown, were restored to some of 
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Lingard’s parishes, to the increase of his income. He lived through 
the troubles of the Irish Rebellion of 1641 and the times of Puritan 
domination, and upon the Restoration he was selected by the 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, and Bishop Jeremy Taylor 
(appointed by the Chancellor to make the selection) as Senior 
Fellow and Professor of Divinity. In 1666 he was appointed Dean 
of Lismore in Ireland, and two years afterwards was chosen to 
preach before King Charles II. at Whitehall. The sermon was 
published by his Majesty’s special command, and a copy of it is in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. It is a good discourse upon 
the use of Forms of Prayer ; and as it was published it must, to be 
sure, have been written. But this, Dr. Stokes rightly argues, does 
not at all prove that on its first delivery it was read, and this gives 
him the opportunity of quoting (out of the Zife of Legh Richmond) 
a mandate addressed to the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge by the 
Merry Monarch himself, of whose need of good sermons there can 
be no doubt, whatever we may think of his title to judge them : 

‘His Majesty has been informed that the practice of reading sermons 
is generally taken up by the preachers before the University, and there- 
fore continues even before himself; and he signifies his pleasure that 
the said practice, which took its beginning from the disorders of the late 
times, be wholly laid aside, and that the said preachers deliver their 
sermons, both in Latin and English, by memory without book.’ 


We fear that we can remember some discreditable conduct in church 
recorded of this monitor of the clergy by Mr. Pepys. But he was 
no doubt an intelligent layman whose opinion is not to be disregarded, 
whatever may have been his practice. 

A lecture upon the life of Dudley Loftus succeeds. He was a 
learned Dublin lawyer and descendant of Adam Loftus, favourite of 
Queen Elizabeth, who held successively (or, if he could manage it, 
simultaneously) most of the offices of Church or State in Ireland from 
which anything could be gained. The descendant in question was a 
learned canonist, but above all a chief representative of the school 
of Orientalists which the great Ussher encouraged by example and 
influence, and which the growing commercial intercourse between 
England and the Levant afforded many opportunities of acquiring 
both teaching and manuscripts. We find this learned person 
writing to Archbishop Sancroft in 1681 to procure the appointment 
of an Englishman to the See of Dublin, then vacant ; and a year 
later recommending to that of Cashel an Englishman, Narcissus 
Marsh, then Provost of Trinity College, Dublin (p. 56). Professor 
Stokes parallels these letters to the eager care of Primate Boulter in 
the succeeding century to obtain the appointment of an Englishman 
to any vacant See. But the motive was not the same. It would be 
a great mistake if Irishmen at any period of their Church’s history 
had discouraged the appointment to posts in its ranks of English- 
men of learning and capacity likely to raise the tone and aims of 
Irish society, ecclesiastical and civil. This was Loftus’s object. But 
it was quite a different matter when Boulter pressed the appoint- 
ment of Englishmen for the mere promotion of English interests, 
VOL. LI.—NO. CII. LL 
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however incapable they sabe bie to improve morally or spiritually 
any place where his Majesty’s interests and a large income might 
induce them to reside. 

Narcissus Marsh, above named, belonged to the former class, and 
even to this day Ireland and her Church have reason to rejoice that 
he spent upon her shores so much of his edifying life, enjoying 
means and opportunities which he never used for self-aggrandise- 
ment or party interest. He is not to be confounded with Francis 
Marsh, his predecessor in the Archbishopric of Dublin and son-in- 
law to Jeremy Taylor. Francis was a Cambridge man, but Narcissus 
was a native of Wiltshire, who entered Magdalen College, Oxford, 
in 1654, and was elected Fellow of Exeter in the year before the 
Restoration. The period of Puritan rule at Oxford was not one of 
literary carelessness, and the future Archbishop left it with a scientific 
bent and much value for Oriental learning, and apparently no 
inclination for any lighter pursuit except music, which he steadily 
promoted wherever he went, being himself a performer on the bass- 
viol. We should hesitate to say that he was wholly uninfluenced by 
Puritan example, but if so it was in the direction of personal religious 
earnestness. He was used to fast from all food (or at least did so 
during the Lent of 1648) from 6 p.m. on Thursday evening to 11 a.m. 
on Saturday morning. The season and the day of this ascetic exer- 
cise were clearly suggested by Church feeling, though the Church was 
then under persecution. But we can by no means say that fasting in 
itself was condemned by Puritanism as then understood. Now, we 
fear, Churchpeople would be forbidden by their doctors, and Puritans 
by their views of the Gospel, from such protracted abstinence. 

In 1662 Marsh was ordained deacon and priest on the same day 
by the Bishop of Oxford, at the age of twenty-three, for the living of 
Swindon. ‘The Lord forgive us both,’ he prays at a later date; ‘I 
knew no better.’ He was not long rector of Swindon, for, finding 
that the marrying of a gentlewoman would be expected of him by 
those on whose favour he much depended, he at once broke the 
chains resolutely and adhered to his Fellowship, and he fervently 
thanks God for it : ‘I bless Thy Holy Name for delivering me from 
the snare that they had laid forme. . . against the intent and purpose 
of my heart to render to Thee and Thy Holy Church such service as 
in a marry’d state I could not be able to do, which is the only reason 
why I have hitherto kept myself a single man.’ In 1678 Marsh was 
sent over to Ireland as Provost of Trinity College. He still devoted 
himself to mathematical and Oriental studies, to which he now added 
Celtic, and strove to encourage the instruction in the Irish tongue, 
together with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, of a class of scholars who 
already existed in the college and were called natives. He also 
founded an Irish branch of the Royal Society, which after many changes 
eventuated at last in the foundation of the Royal Dublin Society, 
which includes among its objects not only scientific studies but agricul- 
tural improvement, and still flourishes, a splendid and useful institution 
to which the Irish nation is in numberless ways deeply indebted.' 


1 See the note by Professor S. P. Johnston, pp. 138 seg. 
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The presidency of Trinity College was at that time ‘an uneasy 
and uncongenial elevation’ to a scholar of Marsh’s sensitive nature, 
and he must have willingly accepted the nomination to the See of 
Leighlin and Ferns, where he had but time to establish himself 
in a residence in his new sphere of work, and, as he phrases it, set about 
employing himself in ‘repairing churches, planting curates where 
wanting, and doing what good I could,’ when James II., having 
abandoned England to his son-in-law, landed in Ireland for a final 
struggle. Marsh, with many others, retired to England for the time, 
and on his return was for a short period Archbishop of Cashel, then 
of Dublin, and finally Primate. It was as Archbishop of Dublin 
(1694-1703) that he did his chief work for the Church, and left 
behind him for its benefit the library, well stored with all the literature 
which existed at the time it was formed, but specially rich in Oriental 
works, both manuscript and printed, in liturgies, and in philosophy. 
Professor Stokes was himself its librarian, and a lecture in the present 
volume gives a very interesting account of it, and records, among 
other matters, a curious ‘find’ which he made there. The fact that 
Maskell names no edition of a Sarum and York Psaltery printed in 
England stirred up Stokes to search, and he found in Marsh’s 
library an edition printed by R. Pynson in 1524. Moreover, pasted 
inside the front cover of this old book was the proclamation of an 
Indulgence by the Cardinals Wolsey and Campeggio to those con- 
tributing to the erection of the north porch and chantry of Hereford 
Cathedral. ‘Those who have the opportunity of viewing the porch 
and chantry in question will acknowledge that their architectural 
beauty warranted such an effort on the part of their Eminences, 
which corresponded, we suppose, in those times to a bazaar in our 
own. But similar and wider proceedings in regard to St. Peter’s led to 
the Reformation. 

The chief authority for Marsh’s life is his own diary, which is very 
full of information about his troublous time, and not unlike in spirit 
to that of Laud, especially in the stress which its author lays on his 
dreams. But the diary comes to a sudden end with the entry which 
relates that his niece, who had kept house for him, ‘ not having the 
fear of God before her eyes,’ eloped on September 10, 1695, and was 
married in a tavern to Charles Proby, vicar of Castleknock. Poor 
girl, it is a serious condemnation, for she was then but twenty-one 
years of age. She was buried sixty-four years afterwards in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, and we may suppose that she did not wholly 
lose caste by her marriage. We may suspect that the good Arch- 
bishop, following St. Paul in his celibacy, followed him also in the 
strange authority which the same Apostle ascribes to a man who ‘ has 
power over his own will’ to dispense with any consultation of the 
wishes of the young women of his family upon their matrimonial 
arrangements. 

Marsh was succeeded in the See of Dublin by William King, 
whose life was so full, so attractive, and so well recorded in a mass 
of letters still existing, that it is surprising some biographer has not 
taken in hand so interesting a subject. He was an Irishman born in 

LL2 
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Antrim, of a Scotch family, like so many eminent Irish of the North. 
He passed through Trinity College, Dublin, and early fixed the 
attention of those on the watch for capable young men. He was 
ordained as resident chaplain to Parker, Archbishop of Tuam, as 
vicar of a district thirty miles long, in which no less than eight 
parishes were massed ; plurality indeed, if we could suppose that 
there was a population of those who were of the young vicar’s belief. 
It would have been well if King had followed the same rules of 
abstinence as Marsh. But the young chaplain, transferred all at 
once from the simple fare of his college commons to the table of an 
Archbishop, even in Connaught, where there were daily sixteen dishes 
at dinner and twelve at supper, ate of the dainties so incautiously as 
to earn the gout, which never forsook him. Nevertheless, he was 
truly pious and hard-working, and laid up in his youth such store of 
patristic learning and serious thinking as carried him with credit in 
after-life through various controversies both with Romanists and 
Presbyterians. No wonder that he attracted the attention of his 
superiors as an unusual specimen of the young man of the period ; 
for he himself informs us in his autobiography that of the many 
fellow-pupils with whom he went to school not one at any time offered 
secret prayer to God. King’s school-time was the period when all 
forms of prayer were banished, and, as he sensibly remarks, ‘ it could 
scarcely be that rude and illiterate youths should conceive prayers 
for themselves; thus all private prayers ceased’ (p. 151). This 
period in Ireland, when Puritanism had done its worst against 
Catholic religion and put nothing in its place, is that which Macaulay 
declares to have been that in which the work of Cromwell had made 
Ireland more eligible as an abode for English ‘of the upper classes’ 
than it ever has been.' So it may have been, but only from a worldly 
point of view. 

The Revolution found King on the ladder ot advancement in 
Dublin, where he remained through the brief time of Roman rule, 
suffering an imprisonment of six months in Dublin Castle and the 
beginning of a second, which was terminated by the victory of the 
3oyne. For some years after that great change, which was even 
more of a Revolution in Ireland than in England, King was Bishop 
of Derry, and in 1703 passed to Dublin, where his most abiding 
work was done. Like his predecessor he was celibate, and able to 
devote his whole means to the benefit of the Church. He was ever 
a student, and left behind him no unimportant contribution to 
Christian thought, not only upon matters which came into question 
in his time, such as Church forms and the controversy with Rome, 
but also the deep things of Christian philosophy, such as the origin 
of evil and election. 

Of these we have not space to treat, but an account of the Arch- 
bishop’s labours upon them will be found in the lectures of Dr. 
Stokes, who effectively concludes his biographical notice of King by 
quoting a letter of the Duke of Richmond, Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
in 1723, who first gives his opinion of the Archbishop as ‘ very in- 

' See his Essay on the Life of Temple. 
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discreet in his actions and expressions, pretty ungovernable, and 
possessed of some wild notions which sometimes make him imprac- 
ticable in business, and to a ridiculous extravagance national’ ; 
opinions which we can very well discount as coming from the repre- 
sentative of the English Government in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. But the Duke proceeds: ‘He is charitable, 
hospitable, a despiser of riches, and an excellent Bishop, for which 
reasons he has generally the love of the country and a great influence 
and sway over the clergy and Bishops who are natives’ (p. 262). 

It is a pity that Professor Stokes’s intention of devoting a lecture 
to the life of Skelton was not carried out. In Burdy’s Zif of 
Skelton (which a recent article in Blackwood justly describes as 
‘an Irish Boswell’) ample supplies of very congenial matter would 
have been found for the intended lecture. And an Irish clergyman 
whose works are of such importance as to be commented on by the 
illustrious Coleridge well deserves to be remembered. But the lec- 
ture never was prepared or delivered, and that which fills its place is 
one upon the Irish missionaries of the North of England, in which 
the Professor zealously contends for the greatness of the work which 
those devoted men performed, and for the permanent importance of 
its effects upon the Church of England. 


Village Sermons in Outline. By the late Fenton J. A. Hort, some- 
time Hulsean Professor and Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge. (London : Macmillan and Co., 
Limited, 1900.) 

WE are doubtful whether it was desirable to reprint these ‘sermons 

in outline’ delivered so long ago as 1869~1871, (1) because they are 

not in themselves models of what village preaching should be, in that, 
for the most part, they are not sufficiently practical, and do not deal 
with the everyday life of country folk ; and (2) because they scarcely 
represent the standard of Divine Worship to which we have now 
attained in most villages. For example, we doubt whether the 
Jubilate, Cantate, and Deus Misereatur are anywhere now made 
equal to or preferred to Aenedictus, Magnificat, and Nune Dimittis 
(pp. 28-29) ; we do not find many churches where the Ante-Com- 
munion, ending with the sermon, is now the custom at morning 
service (pp. 68, “69), nor where there is no observance of Saints’ Days 
(p. 75), and no weekly Communion (pp. 69 and 266). All these 
things belong to a past generation, and therefore the series on the 
Prayer Book is distinctly out of date (pp. 1-82). At the same time 
there are a few points worth noticing, e.g. the desire to exclude the 
Athanasian Creed from public worship (pp. 45, 46): ‘and it may 
be the release is not far off.’ This wish has not been attained, we 
are thankful to say, and we believe that the position of the Quicungue 

Vult is stronger now than it was in 1870. There are some remarks 

on hymns and hymn tunes (pp. 66-67), which are interesting in 
themselves but sound very strange nowadays, viz. : 


‘It is a matter of anxious care to choose well the tunes that we are 
to sing. Itis not well that a tune be altogether dull, unable even when 
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known to move our hearts. But far worse is it to use tunes that, though 
pleasant to the ear, have no grave and solemn tones that speak of God 
and His holiness’ (pp. 66, 67) 


We are inclined to agree with the writer ; but in these matters the 
clergy have little power to control the wishes of organist, choir, and 
people. The outlines upon Baptism, dealing with (1) Washing, (2) 
Blessing, (3) Offering, (4) Naming or Sealing, and (5) Entrance into 
the Church, have many points of value. Regeneration is distinctly 
taught (p. 86) ; the force of 1 Cor. vii. 18, in regard to the children 
of Christian parents, is well put (p. 88); and an excellent answer is 
given to the Baptist objection (p. 88). Altogether the teaching about 
Baptism is very clear, especially the importance of the Christian 
name (p. 99) and the part taken by the congregation in the rite 
(pp. 102-103). 

The next series, dealing with ‘Mutual Subjection the Rule of 
Life’ (Ephes. v. 21), did not strike us as anything exceptional ; but 
the treatment of the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ is really helpful, 
practical, and suggestive. The Advent sermons are very short and 
scrappy, and lack a practical application. ‘The Armour of the 
Cross’ is a striking title (from 1 St. Peter iv. 1) for a Good Friday 
sermon, and in it there was a much-needed warning against the habit 
of dwelling upon the physical sufferings of Christ, instead of fixing 
our minds upon the sacrifice itself, and drawing therefrom fresh 
motives for ourselves (pp. 226-230). The last series, viz.on the 
Appearances of the Risen Christ, is disappointing, for the sermons 
do not lead up to anything definite. This is especially the case of 
the fourth sermon, on the appearance in the evening of Easter Day, 
where next to nothing is said of the commission of the Twelve, and 
nothing about the ministry which derives its authority from the 
words then spoken (pp. 246-250). We think that we have fairly 
justified our opinion that the publication of this volume will in no 
way contribute to the reputation of the late Dr. Hort. What a pity 
it is that in the case of both Bishop Lightfoot and Dr. Hort there 
should have been a desire on the part of their representatives to 
publish all that they left in writing, without discriminating between 
what is first-rate and of permanent value and what is only ordinary 
and unfinished! Dr. Hort did not publish these Village Sermons in 
1869-1871 ; they might well have been allowed to remain un- 
published. 


‘I say unto You.’ An Essay in Constructive Religious Meliorism. 
By Jo#N WELLINGTON Owen, B.A. (Oxon.). (Melbourne : 
Melville, Mullen, and Slade, 1goo.) 


We supposed from the title of this book that we were to have a new 
exposition of that portion of the Sermon on the Mount in which our 
Blessed Lord contrasts the Gospel with the Law (St. Matt. v. 17-48), 
but we found it to be nothing of the kind. The writer, who calls 
himself ‘the Outcast,’ for some reason or other which does not 
appear, ‘is very dissatisfied with the religious attitude of Church 
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people in the present time, but will have nothing to say for the sects 
outside ; ‘and, after writing a long, rambling, discursive essay upon 
all sorts of subjects belonging to theology, in which he shows 
acquaintance with books of many kinds, and occasionally makes a 
shrewd critical remark, he suggests the formation of a new society, 
‘the banding together of all willing Christians, in all lands, who feel 
that they are in duty bound to help forward the religious life in the 
place of their earthly homes, into a fresh society, which might, 
perhaps, be called ‘‘The King’s Brotherhood in the World”’ (p. 
201). ‘The writer is a clergyman who took his degree at Oxford in 
1878, somewhat later than the ordinary student (pp. 21-26), and was 
ordained by the late Bishop Mackarness (p. 26), and after serving 
curacies in the Oxford diocese (p. 29) went out to South Australia, 
where he has held incumbencies since 1885 (pp. 30, 31). We do 
not understand why he takes so desponding a view of himself and 
his surroundings, and still less what he really aims at in this essay, 
but we should have thought that a man who has evidently read so 
much theology could have found ample opportunity of improving the 
religious condition of those among whom he laboured, and that he 
had no reason to write ‘failure’ over his efforts, as he has done 
(p. 31). He shows himself to have discernment in regard to terms 
and phrases (pp. 34-42), though he uses strange expressions in his 
essay—e.g. ‘the Fresh Covenant Scriptures’ (p. 58), ‘the Book of 
Unveiling’ (p. 95), ‘man is a somatical, psychical and pneumatical 
being’ (p. 116). He cannot expect us to endorse his definitions 
(pp. 41, 42), for they are often more obscure and complex than the 
thing to be defined—e. ‘ Katholick’=‘ belonging to a person, or 
thing, as a whole,’ or ‘the Kingdom of Heaven ’=‘realization of 
God’s Presence, and so living in the higher life,’ nor can we approve 
his translation of the Nicene Creed into the kind of abstractions 
which we find on p. 132; for that is to make it more difficult than 
the original, however well meant his attempt may be. Mr. Owen 
has a horror of the ‘spiritual director’ system (p. 140), and argues 
that ‘it can be no part of the ministerial work of the Church to apply 
@etailed rules to human conduct’; such direction, he thinks, may 
produce ‘ outside conformity,’ but results in ‘soul-slavery.’ Now it 
seems to us that in the Colonies there must be many who would be 
only too glad to have a clergyman who would deal with individual 
souls, and try to deepen the sense of religion in a society which 
acknowledges few restraints of discipline ; and we cannot help think- 
ing that Mr. Owen by clear and definite teaching and pastoral inter- 
course with his flock might do much to restore a better mind towards 
religion, and so uplift the burden which now presses heavily upon his 
conscience. The book strikes us as the product of one whom the 
active life of an English city parish would soon relieve and invigorate. 
We suggest that when he next writes he should first make a careful 
analysis of his whole subject, and then arrange his material accord- 
ingly, for the present essay is nothing less than a muddle, and all the 
learning is thrown away upon the reader. A few of Dr. Liddon’s or 
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F. W. Robertson’s sermons, carefully analyzed and studied, would 
suggest to him the manner of an effective essay. Let him also look 
to his Greek accents and breathings, which in this book leave much 
to be desired. 


Hugh Latimer. By R. M. Carty.e and A. J. CaRLyLE, Chaplain 
and Lecturer of University College, Oxford. (London : 
Methuen and Co., 1899.) 


BisHop LATIMER was rightly included among the ‘Leaders of 
Religion ’ series, because his great boldness and honest sincerity as 
a preacher made him one of the most conspicuous figures in the 
first period of the English Reformation, and his death by burning 
at Oxford (under Queen Mary) in 1555 has won for him in common 
speech the title of ‘martyr’; but, besides his sermons and his 
sufferings, the life of Hugh Latimer offers little of general interest. 
It is uneventful and somewhat obscure, except for the prominence 
given to it at certain times by his being cited to answer to charges 
of heretical teaching, both before Archbishop Warham in 1532 and 
along with Cranmer and Ridley at Oxford in 1554. Even his 
preaching—laborious, energetic, outspoken, and Scriptural as it 
undoubtedly was—has not earned him a place among the ‘ Classic 
Preachers of the English Church,’! nor among the ‘ Masters in 
English Theology,’? partly, we suppose, because he dealt chiefly 
with the subjects of his own time, no longer applicable now, and 
partly because he has left no permanent theological work, except 
sermons. He was essentially a preacher rather than a scholar ; his 
Latin Bible was constantly in his hands, but of Greek he appears to 
have known only a little. It would not be unfair to say that his 
discourses were often little else than tirades against the social evils 
of his day, full of point, of homely wit, and ingenious argument, but 
lacking in a solid and scholarly exposition of Scripture. Latimer’s 
doctrinal position is not easy to gauge with certainty, for he avoided 
controversy upon doctrine unless it was forced on him, and at his 
examination in St. Mary’s Church at Oxford he was content to 
accept Ridley’s views upon the Blessed Sacrament as his own, while 
at an earlier period (1532) he was able to satisfy the bishops that he 
had not departed from Catholic truth. Latimer’s position was, 
rather, that of a conscientious, hard-working parish priest and 
diocesan bishop. He desired nothing better than to be left alone 
and to do his work, and both in his country parish of West Kings- 
ton, in Wilts, and in the see of Worcester he devoted himself to 
preaching, even at the age of sixty-seven being accustomed to 
preach twice every Sunday, which was a rare habit in those times. 
Canon Henson has calculated* ‘that Latimer’s sermons before 
Henry VIII. averaged about twenty minutes,’ and ‘ before Edward VI. 
they averaged about an hour and a quarter, which showed a wise 
discrimination.’ Latimer will be chiefly remembered for the Card 


' St. Fames’s Lectures, 1877, 1878 (John Murray, London). 
* King’s College Lectures, 1877. 
’ Vide Guardian, November 28, 1900, p. 1654. 
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sermons, onlin at Coanbeidee chan: Christmas 1529 (p. 14), and 
for the verses, preserved by Foxe, which he taught the country folk 
respecting ‘ Holy Water’ and ‘ Holy Bread ’—viz. : 


(1) ‘Remember your promise in Baptism ; 
Christ his mercy and blood shedding, 
By whose most holy sprinkling 
Of all your sins you have free pardoning.’ 

(2) ‘Of Christ’s body this is a token, 
Which on the Cross for our sins was broken ; 
Wherefore of your sins you must be forsakers, 
If of Christ’s death ye will be partakers’ (p. 63). 


Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle have compiled an interesting volume from 
the State Papers, Strype’s Memorials, and Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 
with frequent illustrations from Latimer’s sermons, and the whole 
story of his life and sufferings is told sympathetically, without 
exaggeration or partisanship. ‘The estimate given in the last para- 
graph of the book of the Bishop’s character is a just one, and we can 
scarcely understand why such an old man should have been so 
hardly dealt with. 

‘He made his mistakes, he was impulsive and hasty, but to say 
this is only to say that he had the defects of his qualities. Honest and 
sincere, simple and straightforward, and dowered with the rare gift of 
oratory, he spoke straight to the hearts of the people, and not only by 
his death but by the bright example of his life he showed himself a true 
servant, a loyal soldier of his Lord and Master’ (pp. 173-4). 


The volume contains a short preface, five chapters, an excellent 
portrait, and a full index. The periods of Latimer’s life are treated 
thus, viz.: 1, early life at Cambridge till 1530; 2, relations with 
Henry VIII. till his appointment to the see of Worcester in 1535 ; 
3, episcopate and imprisonment (1539-1547) ; 4, preaching under 
Edward VI. ; 5, sufferings under Queen Mary (1553-1555). 


Present Endurance. Encouraging words for Life’s journey. By 
ELEANOR TEE. With a Preface by W. B. TREVELYAN, M.A,, 
St. Matthew’s, Westminster. (London: Rivingtons. 1900.) 


Tuis is another book for invalids by one who is well known as a 
devotional writer, and whose deep sympathy with suffering is brought 
out in every page. Mr. Trevelyan well remarks in his short Preface 
that 

‘the sympathy which is to alleviate real suffering must itself have gone 
very deeply into the facts of life, must have faced the bitterness of pain 
and seen something of its mystery, must offer to the sufferer not a vague 
philosophy, but a religion which has been personally tested : so only will 
it bring strength’ (pp. viii, ix), 


and he claims that the writer of this book has the necessary experi- 
ence and fellow-feeling to fulfil this demand. ‘The Incarnation, 
and all that is involved in that great mystery,’ underlies all the 
teaching of the book : ‘the power of the Incarnation, the meaning 
of the Cross, the value of suffering for our own discipline, the effects 
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of our suffering on those about us, the sympathy of those departed 
in God’s faith and fear, the hope of the joy that is set before us’ 
will be found in this volume (pp. ix, x). The plan of the book is to 
take three leading thoughts, which are called ‘Learning the Way,’ 
‘Fuller Life,’ and ‘ Anticipation’ (making altogether 418 pages of 
good clear type, such as an invalid can easily see), and to divide 
them into fifteen chapters, and then to add certain ‘thoughts and 
devotions for the sick,’ and ‘for special days and seasons,’ by way of 
appendix (pp. 421-44). It is scarcely possible for those who have 
not been sufferers to know just what is wanted for invalids, but to those 
who enjoy the earnest outpourings of one who is personally devoted 
to the Saviour, who delight in sacred poetry of the subjective kind, 
and can use the aspirations which have already comforted a soul in 
distress, we can heartily recommend this book of teaching and prayer. 
We think that the writer would have done well to make her chapters 
shorter, each dealing with some definite point, because it has seemed 
to us that the treatment of many of the subjects is lacking in method ; 
and, certainly, some of the prayers demand careful revision, e.g. on 
p. 18, where a prayer addressed to the Holy Spirit concludes as if it 
were offered to God the Father ; also on pp. 17, 20 it is not clear 
what ‘This’ and ‘of this’ refer to. It would be well also ina future 
edition to give full references to all passages which are marked as 
quotations. This is done to the poetry only, and it is irritating to 
the reader (e.g. in chap. i.) not to know that Canon Knox-Little 
(p. 63) is the author of a beautiful aspiration which has appeared on 
p. 5, and is referred to again and again. 


The Moral Order of the World in Ancient and Modern Thought. 
By ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apolo- 
getics and New Testament Exegesis in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1899.) 


THis volume contains the second series of Dr. Bruce’s Gifford 
Lectures, and forms a further contribution to the study of compara- 
tive ethics and religions, which has of late been so much in vogue. 
The lectures are described by their author (p. 380) as ‘a pilgrimage 
through the ages in quest of wise, weighty, life-giving words concern- 
ing the moral order of the world and the Providence of God.’ In so 
encyclopzdic a task we do not look for original research, and we 
may well be grateful for a clear presentation, based on the study of 
the highest authorities, of the varying degree in which leaders of 
thought throughout the past have borne evidence to the existence 
in man of that intense moral consciousness which was revealed in 
Buddha, Zoroaster, the Greek tragedians, and others, and which 
found its higher expression in the Hebrew prophets and culminated 
in the teaching of our blessed Lord. Of the twelve lectures included 
in this volume the first five treat of (1) Buddha and the Moral Order, 
(2) Zoroaster and Dualism, (3) the Greek Tragedians’ Nemesis, 
(4) the Stoic’s Providence, (5) Divination. In his estimate of the 
lofty, yet, imperfect, ethical doctrines laid down by the teachers of 
these five systems Dr. Bruce is guided by the rule that ‘we must 
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take ancient thought about God as we find it, looking indulgently on 
the materialistic dross, and giving full value to the theistic gold’ (p. 
114). His criticism is indeed uniformly sympathetic, and he brings 
out with admirable perspicacity the moral strength and weakness of 
each school of thought. Dr. Bruce then selects for the subjects of 
the three following lectures the Hebrew Prophet, the Book of Job, 
and Christ’s teaching concerning Divine Providence: and in this 
section, amidst much that is excellent and suggestive, there is also 
that which causes us some misgiving. Dr. Bruce is apparently a 
disciple of the higher criticism, and by implication seems to leave 
the application of Isaiah liii. (despite the Apostolic authority for 
accepting it) to the Blessed Redeemer as an open question. He 
assumes a tone of patronizing criticism of the inspired writings of the 
Old Testament, and speaks of our Lord Himself at times in terms 
which jar upon us, as when he writes of Him as Jde/ieving (p. 275) 
this or that, and when he calls His doctrine of Providence genza/. 
The four final lectures are devoted to Modern Optimism, of which 
Browning is made to stand as the exponent : Modern Dualism in its 
(a) scientific and philosophic, and (4) religious and social aspects ; 
and finally Lecture xii. comprises a retrospect and prospect ‘tosum up 
our gains and fortify our hopes’ (p.380). The most valuable part, in our 
judgment, of the concluding section is Dr. Bruce’s vigorous asser- 
tion of the harmony between reason and faith, and his earnest 
denunciation of the theory so powerfully worked out in Kidd’s 
Social Evolution, that reason is the most profoundly individualistic, 
anti-social, and anti-evolutionary of all human qualities. Dr. Bruce 
regards this view as at once revolting and incredible, and he quotes 
largely from Mr. R. C. Moberley’s Evolution and Religion in support 
of his conviction that reason and morality are inseparable, and that 
the antithesis between them is unknown to Scripture and is at variance 
with the experience of nineteen centuries of Christianity. The last 
lecture contains some sympathetic references to the so-called Ethical 
and Socialistic movements, but concludes that each will eventually 
fail unless it recognizes more unreservedly the Mastership of Jesus.: 
Morality must be touched with emotion to become effective, and 
emotion springs out of religious faith. The world belongs to the religi- 
ous ‘enthusiast,’ for enthusiasm is necessary to mankind. A single 
quotation may serve to illustrate the vigour of Dr. Bruce’s style and 
logical power. 

‘If Christ’s doctrine of God be true, there ought to be something in 
the world to verify it. There can hardly be a really Divine Father in the 
Gospels, if there be no trace of that Father outside the Gospels, in the 
universe. If God can be known by any means, it is presumable that He 
can be known by many means. It is intrinsically probable that some 
knowledge of God can be reached by more than one road. Why should 
we be so slow to believe that the Divine can be known? The bank- 
ruptcy of natural theology is a gratuitous proposition. The Apostle Paul 
expresses only the judgment of good sense when he indicates that there 
is “that which may be known of God” even by Pagans, and charges the 
heathen world, not with incapacity to know God, but with unwillingness 
to retain God in their knowledge. This is the reasonable view still for 
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men who walk in the light of medern science. In view of man’s place in 
the cosmos it is a przori credible that there is a revelation of God in 
nature, and that man in the exercise of his cognitive faculties is capable 
of deciphering it. Man being rational, the presumption is that God is 
rational and that Divine Reason is immanent in the world. Man being 
moral, the presumption is that God is moral, and that traces of a moral 
order of the world will discover themselves to a discerning eye. These 
two positions being conceded, it results that we men are God’s sons and 
that God is our Father. Christ’s doctrine is confirmed. The new light is 
the true light. By intuition Jesus saw and said what modern science 
seals’ (pp. 351-2). 


Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, and other Literary Estimates. By FREDERIC 
Harrison. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1899.) 


THIs volume contains, besides the three names given on its title- 
page, estimates of Matthew Arnold and John Addington Symonds, 
of the historians Gibbon, Froude, and Freeman, with a notice of 
Lamb and Keats, and one or two minor pieces. All of them have 
already appeared in the pages of various periodical publications, but 
they are well worthy of preservation in a more permanent form as a 
valuable contribution to a branch of literature which has hardly had 
adequate and systematic treatment by English writers. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison possesses many of the requisites—and they are in their 
combination of exceptional rarity—which go to the making of a 
trustworthy critic—a delicate and well balanced judgment, a highly 
cultured ear for the musical rhythm which is essential not only to 
poetry but to prose, breadth of sympathy as well as readiness of in- 
sight, so wide an acquaintance and so firm a grasp of English 
literature as fit him to assign their proper place to each of his sub- 
jects in the roll of honour. A certain air of detachment characterizes 
Mr. Harrison’s estimates, and convinces his readers that they are 
not following the advocacy of a special pleader, but are hearing the 
impartial decision of a consummate judge. 

In his estimate of Tennyson, the first and most important of the 
series, Mr. Harrison discusses in succession ‘In Memoriam,’ the 
‘ Tdylls of the King,’ the ‘ Princess’ and ‘ Maud,’ the Lyrics, the 
Romances and Odes, and separate sections are devoted to Tenny- 
son’s Theology, his Metrical System and Dramas, and his place in 
English poetry. In speaking of Tennyson’s theology Mr. Harrison 
severely, yet justly, criticizes the half-sceptical tone of ‘In Memo- 
riam.’ 

‘Tennyson,’ he complaims, ‘ only again for the thousandth time, re- 
echoes most musically our sense of ignorance. For a century ten 
thousand pulpits have been echoing the same cry, as have hundreds of 
beautiful essays full of pious hopes and vague moanings about something 
“behind the veil.” Popes, Caliphs, martyrs, mystics, Bunyan, Sweden- 
borg, and many more have their ideas about what we shall find “ behind 
the veil.” But we get no further’ (p. 12). 


Here the disciple of Comte betrays himself. With all our intense 
admiration for Tennyson we are not called on to uphold the shadowy 
theology of his earlier poems, but we protest against the implied 
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assertion that Catholic truth presents no stronger certainty, and 
against the indiscriminate medley of ‘ Popes, Caliphs, and the rest’ 
in one joint category as equally enshrouded in the same unsub- 
stantial illusion. The remarks on theology apart, Mr. Harrison’s 
appreciation of Tennyson is just and discriminating : ‘ His great gift 
is in lyric, in exquisite melody, in chastened perfection of phrase, in 
pathetic reflection and a certain metaphysical musing. Viewing his 
work as a whole, his most ardent admirers feel that in him form 
dominates the imagination ; his fancy is even greater than his 
originality ; he is more the artist that the thinker’ (p. 43). 

In the estimate of Ruskin as Master of Prose Mr. Harrison is 
perhaps at his best, and his analysis of the excellencies and failings 
of the great magician of words is replete with subtle insight. He 
holds that Ruskin would have been the greatest master who ever 
wrote in English if he had not refused to chasten his passion and 
his imagination until the prime of life was past. Every other 
faculty of a great master of speech, except reserve, husbanding of 
resources, and patience, he possessed in measure most abundant— 
Icuidity, purity, brilliance, elasticity, wit, fire, passion, imagination, 
majesty, with a mastery over all the melody of cadence that has no 
rival in the whole range of English literature’ (p. 76). In the essay 
on ‘ Ruskin as Prophet’ the later teaching of the Oxford graduate is 
discussed with discerning appreciation, and its great qualities are 
brought into vivid relief, although Mr. Harrison regards the teacher 
as a voice vainly crying in the wilderness to a heedless world. 

An important section of these ‘ estimates’ is devoted to the his- 
torians Gibbon, Froude, and Freeman, and in defining their several 
faults and excellencies. Mr. Harrison reiterates to weariness his 
protest against the division of history into ancient and modern. 
He would not be content even with the recognition of the continuity 
and unity in history, but insists upon its organic evolution and the 
development of the present from the past (p. 262). No doubt there 
is a sense in which the doctrine is true—there is a constant purpose 
running through the ages. But we view with much jealousy the en- 
deavour which may clearly be read between the lines to deny or to 
depreciate the disturbance of merely organic evolution which was 
wrought by the ‘ divine event ’ of the Incarnation, and we hold that 
the claim of the Positivist to be more scientific than the Christian 
view of history is untenable on scientific grounds in that it fails to 
give due value to patent facts or to trace observed effects to their 
only adequate cause. 

In his estimates of Matthew Arnold, of Lamb and Keats, and in 
his essay on English Prose Mr. Harrison is on ground over which 
we can follow him without misgiving. His critical admiration for 
Matthew Arnold’s highly finished but passionless poetry and _ his 
quiet amusement at the assumption of the 7é/e of a prophet by the 
author of Culture and Anarchy are in his happiest vein. He claims 
that Arnold was a Comtist without knowing it, and concludes that we 
need think no more of his philosophy, his politics, and his theology ; 
‘we will think only of the subtle poet, the consummate critic, the 
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generous spirit, the radiant intelligence, whose over-ambitious 
fancies are even now falling into oblivion—whose rare imaginings 
in stately verse have yet to find a wider and more discriminating 
audience’ (p. 134). 


Via Crucis: A Romance of the Second Crusade. By FRancis 
MarRIOoN CRAWFORD, Author of Saracinesca, Ave Roma 
Immortalis, Corleone, &c. Illustrated by Louis Loeb. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1899.) 


Tuts story from the prolific pen of Mr. Marion Crawford occupies 
different ground from that which we remember him to have taken in 
any other of his novels. Its title embodies the hard experience of 
Gilbert Warde, the guide of Aquitaine, in his successful struggle to 
accomplish his twofold duty as a Christian knight by pure devotion 
to God and his lady, and by manful courage in the perils of the 
Crusades. In the course of the narrative some stirring historic 
incidents are introduced—the strong but fleeting influence of Arnold 
of Brescia, the electric call to the Crusade by St. Bernard, the 
journey to Constantinople, and the halt there of the French 
contingent with its romantic female squadron, headed by Queen 
Eleanor, and the disastrous march thence to the Holy City. These 
historic events form a background to the fortunes of the knight, 
whose path is more sadly crossed by the embarrassing advances of 
the beautiful, but ill-restrained, Eleanor than by the danger arising 
from treacherous allies and crafty enemies, and whose steadfast love 
for Beatrix—who is little more than a lay figure—preserves him under 
perilous temptations. Needless to say that a romance from Mr. 
Crawford’s practised hand bears many marks of the writer’s talent ; his 
clever combination of character and incident, his light touch, his 
insight into the mingled motives and inconsistencies which actuate 
and mark mankind in all ages. But despite all this and the inherent 
interest of the period, Via Crucis is not one of Mr. Crawford’s suc- 
cesses. It wants life, movement, go. We approve, but we are not 
enthralled. ‘There is none of the stirring vivacity of Savacinesca or 
Mr. Isaacs. Via Crucis is a fair genre picture. It is by no means a 
tour de force. 


Holbein’s ‘ Ambassadors’: The Picture and the Men. An Historical 
Study. By Mary F. S. Hervey. (London : George Bell and 
Son, 1900.) 

TEN years have elapsed since the National Gallery added to its 

treasures Holbein’s famous masterpiece entitled ‘The Ambassadors.’ 

The lovers of art gazed with wonder and admiration when emerging 

from the dirt, neglect and obscurity of some three centuries the mag- 

nificent painting stood revealed in its original beauty, colours and 
workmanship as fresh as when it came from the easel of the artist. 
A touch of mystery added the climax to its interest, and there 
was a general curiosity to know more of the intention and subject of 
this great, work of art. Speculation was rife, suggestions many, till 
the fortunate discovery of an original document flashed like a search- 
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light upon the picture, revealed a secret which had been lost for cen- 
turies, and illuminated its hidden meaning. This document, now 
the property of the Trustees of the National Gallery, is framed and 
preserved in the Gallery itself. It was discovered by Miss Hervey, 
the writer of the pages now under review, and presented by her to 
the Gallery in 1895. It is printed at length to face page 12 of the 
book giving the account of when and where and how it was found. 

Further research extracted from the famous Godefroi papers 
other documents, one of which is also printed at length (p. 18), which 
confirmed the original discovery. The point having been thus con- 
clusively settled the author of Holbein’s Ambassadors makes good use 
of her remarkable discoveries in preparing a volume which may rank 
as a unique contribution both to history and art. 

The ‘ Ambassadors,’ whose personality and friendship have been 
immortalized by Holbein, whether it be the soldierly Diplomat of the 
‘robe courte’ at one end or the learned Divine in the ‘ robe longue’ 
at the other end of the table in the picture, would naturally have 
access to every Court in Europe. Following the fortunes of each in 
turn, the writer contrives to give a perfect picture of the times in 
which they lived. Preferring to derive her information ‘from the 
letters and chronicles of the time rather than from the stately his- 
tories of a subsequent age,’ she has been able to invest her subject 
with rich local colouring and stepping back in imagination into the six- 
teenth century to see things as far as possible as an observer of that 
time would have beheld them. 

Thus, for instance, in following the career of Jean de Dinteville, 
Bailli de Troyes, five times ambassador to England, a new side light 
is thrown upon the well-known rivalry of Henry VIII. and Francis I. 
on the field of the Cloth of Gold, and the pageant of the coronation 
of Anne Boleyn of which that ambassador was a witness, making use 
of his diplomatic skill to avoid being a spectator of the downfall of 
the hapless Queen on the occasion of his next visit to England. An 
interesting description follows of the old Palace of Bridewell, the 
lodging assigned to him by the King, and a still more interesting 
discovery that the famous pavement in the sanctuary of Westminster 
Abbey has supplied the pattern for the floor in Holbein’s picture 
(P- 35). Sia aa , 

‘Thus we have another confirmation of the statement in the old 
document that it was in England that the two friends unconsciously 
immortalized themselves when they sat to the celebrated painter 
‘Holben.’ 

Ill-health having closed the career of Jean de Dinteville as 
an ambassador, he spent the rest of his life at his castle of Polisy in 
the vicinity of Troyes. Here, as we gather from the pages of Miss 
Hervey’s interesting book, in the study of art and the science of 
astrology, as it was at that time interpreted by the astrologers of 
Troyes, he found solace when afflicted with a disabling illness, and 
here at the somewhat early age of fifty the life of one of ‘The Am- 
bassadors’ was completed. To turn to the other, George de Selve, 
Bishop of Lavaur, the gentleman of the sombre ‘robe longue,’ con- 
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trasting pictorially with the crimson satin and fur and all the bravery 
of his brother ambassador, we find his life and career to be in keeping 
with the sober tones of his dress. Diplomatically, it is true, he 
visited both Italy and Germany, but the interest of his life centres in 
his episcopal office, his large-hearted efforts to meet the Reformation 
half way, his tender care for his flock in the quiet solitudes of Lavaur, 
when able at last to shake himself free from the caprice and intrigues 
of the French Court. 

Viewed by the light of the information contained in Miss 
Hervey’s book, the two personages seem no longer lay-figures but 
living men, more especially as the elaborate skill of the painter has left 
us in the accessories of the picture a perpetual record of the favourite 
pursuits of their lives. 

Let us look at them in detail, for these accessories we are told are 
emblematic of the Seven Liberal Arts (p. 232) : 


‘It has already been stated that they were divided into two parts. 
The first group, comprising grammar, logic, and rhetoric, had to do with 
the things of speech. The two ambassadors themselves, whose profession 
at that period was largely dependent on the dialectic skill of the nego- 
tiator, probably personify this division. 

‘ The second part was concerned with things of fact, and embraced 
music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. 

‘ Music is represented by the lute, the hymn-book, and the case of 
flutes. 

‘Arithmetic is symbolized by Apian’s Kauffmanns Rechnung. 

‘Geometry is illustrated by the various mathematical instruments, 
including the square and compasses, and by the geometrical pave- 
ment. 

‘Astronomy shares with geometry many of the mathematical instru- 
ments, and is further represented by the two globes, celestial and 
terrestrial.’ 


The terrestrial globe, on which Polisy can be distinctly traced, 
was also indicative of the varied sphere of the ambassador’s life. The 
celestial globe may yet conceal some secondary indications of his 
fate to which the mysterious devise of the death’s head, so curiously 
placed across the picture and repeating itself in miniature in his cap, 
may also refer. Each and all of these accessories in ‘the Picture’ 
are dealt with in the book with the same conscientious accuracy, 
the same unwearied pains displayed in the description of ‘the Men.’ 

This is but an outline of the contents of this delightful volume, 
written in a simple graceful style, illustrated and prepared for publi- 
cation with exceptional care and taste. It is evident that it was 
inspired by a love of art so genuine that the reader cannot fail to be 
carried along by the same inspiration, and derive as much pleasure 
from reading as the writer has found in telling the deeply interesting 
facts connected with the history of ‘ Ze Ambassadors, the Picture 
and the Men. 
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The Miracles of Unbelief. By Frank Ba.uarp, M.A., B.Sc., 
Minister of Wycliffe Church, Hull. (Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark, 1900.) 


Mr. BALLARD’s purpose is to show that the man who rejects Chris- 
tianity on account of its difficulties turns from less difficulty to 
greater, and so acts unreasonably. As he writes he is conscious of 
the silent weakening of the intensity of Christian conviction which he 
regards as one of the most ominous of all the religious phenomena 
of our day, and he appeals not to the heart but to the mind in 
making good his affirmation as a believer that unbelief is demon- 
strably unreasonable. Making only one assumption, that for every 
event there must be an adequate cause, Mr. Ballard shows how in 
the physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual realms of man’s 
existence the temper which rejects the Christian faith because of its 
difficulties is by that very rejection driven to accept far greater 
difficulties. We cannot now enter as we should like into details, 
but we very heartily recommend Mr. Ballard’s work, not only for its 
extremely well-reasoned arguments, but for its admirable notes, and 
its useful list of books upon various branches of the subject. The 
work of a Christian evidential speaker will be greatly strengthened 
by a study of Mr. Ballard’s contribution to the cause. No one who 
reads the chapter on ‘Christ, His Origin and Character’ (p. 245), 
will say that we have spoken too favourably of the apologetic merit 
of the book. If we lay aside all prevailing Christian estimates of 
Christ and the ethics of His Gospel, and accept only those of 
unbelief, what necessarily follows, Mr. Ballard asks, upon naturalistic 
lines? Manifestly nothing less than 


‘that the purest, sweetest, noblest character in all human history was at 
the same time either a conscious liar or a deluded fanatic, judged by His 
own accepted words ; that the world’s acknowledged sublimest teacher 
was of all mankind most emphatically either deceiving or deceived ; 
that the most marked and mighty impulse of the past towards all that is 
purest, worthiest, loftiest in the evolution of human nature, emanated 
spontaneously from the untutored, peasant-bred son of an adulteress ; 
that the most elevated, and indeed perfect, system of morals known to 
philosophy, the moral intuition to which nothing can be added, the rule 
of life which even an unbeliever cannot do better than follow, has for its 
changeless centre one whose whole career was at best infatuated self- 
deception, or at worst conscious falsehood’ (p. 275). 


The Christ of the Gospels is at least possible and conceivable ; 
but the naturalistic Christ is alike unthinkable and impossible, and it 
is Mr. Ballard’s crowning merit that he proves this with triumphant 
logic to the uttermost. 


The Soul of a Christian. A Study in the Religious Experience. 
By FRANK GRANGER, D.Lit., M.A. (Lond.), Professor in 
University College, Nottingham. (London: Methuen, 1900.) 

THE Christian experience, says Professor Granger, is ‘deeper than 

we should imagine if we listened only to those who reduce it to the 

superficial acceptance of a creed’ (Pref. p. vii) We ourselves 
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believe that the best Christian experience is acquired by acceptance 
of the Church’s creed, and putting it to the test in a daily effort to 
do God’s will. Then the man ‘knows of the doctrine’ by personal 
experience. Similar objections might be offered to the aspect in 
which Professor Granger views ecclesiastical history and religious 
biography (p. 3), and we are always naturally suspicious of a writer 
who is too eager to reject the sources of information and experience 
which have been proved of high value by many generations of Chris- 
tendom. We are so often reminded, after reading the substituted 
matter which is offered to us, of the old and the new wine. But we 
should be sorry not to acknowledge that Professor Granger makes 
many suggestive observations in his efforts to ‘plumb some of the 
soul’s recesses’ in his first three chapters, in which he dwells upon 
Emerson’s hypothesis of ‘ oversoul,’ and we sincerely admire his 
noble desire to be loyal to the cause of truth, and to describe the 
deep-rooted disorder of human society, and our own inextricable 
responsibility for it exactly as it is, inthe remainder of his book. 
There are parts of Professor Granger’s book which will no doubt, 
as he fears, prove to be uninteresting to some readers, but that he 
has something to say worth hearing will soon be recognized by those 
who carefully read the chapters on Symbol and Ritual (p. 206), 
Direction, Confession, and Casuistry (p. 265), and Mystical Theo- 
logy (p. 285). That the elements of truth in the book are mixed up 
with peculiarities both of standpoint and language we do not deny, 
and Professor Granger himself realizes this, and apologetically hopes 
that we may on this account see the problems of life ‘in a clearer 
light.’ But it may be well to describe briefly the ‘religious expe- 
rience’ of ‘the soul of a Christian’ from the point of view of Catholic 
Christianity. As created, man derives his life from God, but now 
enters into this world morally tainted and having that within him 
which makes him the object of divine wrath. Divine love, however, 
provides redemption from this condition, and by the regenerating 
action of the Holy Ghost in Baptism the man is made a partaker of 
Christ, his sinfulness is pardoned, he spiritually dies, and with Christ 
he rises to newness of life, he is clothed with the garment of 
the righteousness of Christ’s glorified humanity, he is accepted in 
the Beloved, he is strengthened by Christ’s Spirit and nourished by 
Christ’s most precious life-giving Body and Blood, the channels to 
man of the all-sustaining life of God. In Christ he experiences the 
blessedness of the Communion of Saints and is himself growing to 
deserve the name, the peace of forgiveness, the assurance of a joyful 
resurrection of his whole being complete in all its parts, and the 
hope of everlasting life. That is to our mind the experience of the 
soul of a Christian in the full sunshine of the Catholic Faith, of a 
man who is not groping towards the light with a flickering candle, 
but who is rejoicing in the holy comfort of which the Whitsunday 
Collect speaks. He has responded to God’s invitation because he 
has heard the Spirit and the Bride of Christ say, Come. 
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Theism in the Light of Present Science and Philosophy. By JAMES 
IveracH, M.A., D.D. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1900.) 

THE Committee of the University of New York chose a professor of 

the Aberdeen Free Church College as the first lecturer under the 

Charles F. Deems trust, which provides that the lectures shall treat 

of some one of the most important questions of Science and Philo- 

sophy, with special reference to its relation to the revealed truths of 
the Holy Scriptures and to the fundamental principles of Theistic 

Philosophy. The present volume is the result of Professor Iverach’s 

acceptance of the post as thus defined. From a survey of some of 

the great branches of natural science the lecturer is able, in his 
opening chapter, to say on good grounds that the power at work in the 
world is an intelligent power, and that natural science, while it has 
given wonderful glimpses of knowledge to the men of the past century, 
leaves vast and numerous questions to be answered by philosophy 
and religion. The inorganic world is next regarded as a preparation 
for life, and the physical characteristics of life, its genesis, growth, 
and meaning and its rational implications are examined. When the 
lecturer proceeds to discuss the making of man, and the relation of 

the individual to the rest of the human family, he asks whether a 

rational religion is possible, and in the course of his reply makes 

some acute criticisms on the writings of Mr. Kidd and Mr. Balfour. 

Professor Iverach thinks that ‘the method common to both is even 

worse than the results to which they come,’ and he regards the habit 

of setting part against part, and of straining the relation in which two 
or more elements in a larger unity stand to one another, until nothing 
but a relation of contradiction is left, as fatal to all fruitful thinking 

(p. 194). A chapter on the character and meaning of personality 

leads on to a consideration of the nature, history, and demands of 

religion. ‘The personality in ourselves is so far given as to enable 
us to see what a perfect personality is’ (p. 226), and ‘we seek a God 
who can speak to us and to whom we can speak, a God who is some- 
thing for Himself, as well as something for us, who can be the home 
of our life, and meet every aspiration, desire, and longing of the 
whole man’ (p. 259). When this position has been reached the 
lecturer can fearlessly look out from a firm shore upon the troubled 
sea of philosophy in its agnostic aspect, and finally concludes with 

a chapter on idealistic philosophy. ‘In the surrender of a man to 

Christ, and in the giving of Himself by Christ to man, we find a fact 

of religious experience in which an ideal is reached, and the man 

who surrenders himself to Christ finds himself in Christ’ (p. 325). 

The reader of these lectures will be encouraged to take a hopeful 

view of the future. Philosophically, Professor Iverach says, we have 

to retrace our steps somewhat, and try to make the metaphysic of 

Kant agree with his ethic. Theologically we have to make our 

abstract doctrines ‘a fuller representation of the reality of the con- 

crete personal, religious life of the individual, and of individuals 
constituted into a society of redeemed men. . . . Every increase of 


knowledge is available for the service of theology, and theology is 
MM 2 
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giving itself to the mighty task of using it. For theology is in the 
central position, and has the widest command of the requisite 
resources ; it can alone adequately deal with the postulates and the 
fulness of the religious life ; and if unity is to be attained, it must 
be attained through theology’ (pp. 325-6). 


The Truth of Christianity. Being an Examination of the more 
important Arguments for and against Believing in that Religion. 
Compiled from various sources by Major W. H. Turron, 
Royal Engineers. Third Edition. (London: Jarrold, 1900.) 


Ir is a great pleasure to observe that Major Turton’s excellent 
apologetic work has reached a third edition, in which every chapter 
has been carefully revised, a few mistakes have been corrected, 
several fresh arguments have been considered, some less important 
parts have been omitted or shortened, and larger type has been used 
for the whole. When the preface to this third edition was written, in 
September 1900, Major Turton was serving in South Africa. In 
this book are arranged the notes of many years under the heads of 
The Existence of God, A Miraculous Revelation, The Jewish 
Religion, and The Christian Religion. The argument for the 
existence of God is set forth in four propositions: namely, that the 
material universe had an origin, that this origin was due to a Creator, 
that the Creator designed the universe, and that therefore the 
existence of God is extremely probable. The subject of a miraculous 
revelation is similarly discussed by the four propositions that man is 
a free and responsible being, that God takes an interest in man’s 
welfare, that therefore God might make some revelation to man, and 
consequently that a miraculous revelation is credible. Concerning 
the Jewish religion Major Turton argues that it is credible, that its 
origin and its history were attended by miraculous signs, that its 
legislation was of divine institution, that the account of the creation 
was divinely revealed, and that therefore the Jewish religion is pro- 
bably true. The Christian religion naturally receives fuller treatment. 
Major Turton argues that it is credible ; that the four Gospels are 
authentic from external and internal testimony ; that therefore the 
Resurrection of Christ and the other New Testament miracles are 
probably true ; that the Jewish prophecies, the character of Christ, 
and the history of Christianity confirm its truth ; that on the whole 
the other evidence supports this conclusion ; that the three Creeds 
are deducible from the New Testament, and that therefore the truth 
of the Christian religion is extremely probable. We have given this 
brief outline of Major Turton’s work, because we desire that it may 
be better known, and the useful indices of texts and subjects which 
are added make reference easy. Those who need a really reliable 
work on Christian evidences will find some very serviceable material 
in Major Turton’s book on the points which we have indicated. 
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The Christian Prophets and the Prophetic Apocalypse. By EDWARD 
Carus SELwyn, D.D., Head Master of Uppingham School, 
and late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. (London and 
New York: Macmillan and Co., 1900.) 


THE subject of this treatise is the Apocalypse as the fullest and 
ripest fruit of Christian Prophecy, a book which Dr. Selwyn desires 
‘tor the next generation or so’ to be chosen by students in com- 
mencing their study of the New Testament, and yet a book of such 
difficulty that ‘no two persons have ever agreed upon more than a 
few points together connected’ with it (pp. vii, ix, x). Five 
chapters of the book formed a dissertation at Cambridge for the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, and in these a short historical outline of 
Christian prophecy in general is given, the chronology and cir- 
cumstances of Montanism are considered because the prophetic 
order became enfeebled in the first half of the second century by the 
growth of the irregular and dangerous vagaries of the Montanists, ! 
the prophetic character of the Apocalypse and its relation to other 
Jewish prophetic writings and to St. John’s Gospel as shown by 
external evidence areset forth. In the remaining chapters the internal 
evidence of the relation of the fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse is 
examined, the ‘ seer-elder ’ is ‘ discovered in his writings,’ the evidence 
of ‘ other prophets in other apostolic writings’ is summarized, and 
some leading ideas of the Apocalypse are traced. There is an 
additional note on the solecisms of the book, and two useful indices 
of passages in the New Testament and of names and subjects are 
added. There is an ever fresh interest in the study of the 
Apocalypse, and Dr. Selwyn’s contribution to the subject calls 
attention to aspects of it that have not hitherto received much 
notice. He does not appear to avail himself of the fruitful 
suggestions of Archbishop Benson’s work, which we noticed in 
our last number, but the results of his study are as interesting—we 
should hesitate to say as conclusive—on the authorship of the 
Johannine writings in particular as on Christian prophecy in general. 
Dr. Selwyn dwells upon the continuity of the gift of prophecy from 
Jewish to Christian times and regards the exercise of this gift as 
culminating in the Apocalypse. He believes that the fourth Gospel 
was designed to represent a non-prophetic aspect of the original 
facts of our Lord’s life, and to fulfil and correct the Apocalypse as 
well as the Synoptic Gospels ; and in his view the prophet and elder 
and seer who wrote the Apocalypse differs altogether from the 
fourth Evangelist. Dr. Selwyn has explained the purpose of his 
book somewhat further in a letter to the Guardian on January 2.” 
It would be difficult to read Dr. Selwyn’s book without admiring the 
scholarly industry and care which he has bestowed upon the details 
and various bearings of his subject, and we can say this without 


' On Montanism see a section in the essay on Ante-Nicene Sec- 
tarianism in Dr. Bright’s Waymarks in Church History, p. 39 ; compare 
Some Aspects of Primitive Church Life, pp. 41, 66, 71, 79, 195. 
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being ry to follow him in his chief contentions—for example in 
the attempt to show (p. 81) that the fourth Gospel is controversial 
towards the Apocalypse. The twenty passages which Dr. Selwyn 
chooses for comparison by no means conclusively establish the 
truth of the theory that the Gospel was written to correct ideas which 
the Apocalypse might suggest, or to supply its deficiencies. And it 
is not imperative that we should interpret the language of the 
Apcalypse so literally as to be driven to assume that it was written by 
‘a savage pro-Jew’ (p. 224). As Dr. Milligan has taught us, there is 
a very different way of interpreting the attitude of the writer towards 
the Old Testament and the Jewish nation, and Dr. Benson’s work— 
not to name others—has taught us to see a wonderful harmony 
between all the Johannine writings. Dr. Selwyn, however, thinks that 
it would be difficult to reconcile the writing of St. John ii. 48 in 
98 A.D. by the author of the Apocalypse thirty years before with his 
own loyalty to his Master in 68 a.p. and with his belief in the law of 
God. Any such difficulty appears to us to be removed by observing 
that in the verse in question St. John is putting on record the 
opinion of the Jewish council. The examination of the external 
evidence, though interesting in itself, does not yield decisive support 
to Dr. Selwyn’s theory. With regard to the office and work of 
Christian prophets, Dr. Selwyn has not sufficiently distinguished 
between the permanent orders of the Christian ministry and the 
particular exercise of such gifts as were bestowed when occasion 
arose as in the Corinthian Church. Nor has he shown that he clearly 
realizes that the gift of Christian prophecy is itself a part of the 
Christian priest’s work, and that grace for its exercise is bestowed 
upon His commissioned ministers by the Lord Christ, our Prophet, 
Priest, and King. The student of the Apocalypse will find that Dr. 
Selwyn has some passages on ‘leading ideas’ of the book which de- 
serve attention (p. 183), and that he has carefully studied some of its 
most interesting problems ; but while we recognize the value of the 
book on this account, we must also say that the whole subject seems 
to us to be regarded from a distorted view of the early Church and 
on the basis of an eccentric and untenable theory. 


The Crisis in the English Church. A Review by the Rev. the Hon. 
W. E. Bowen, M.A. With an Introduction by the Rev. J. 
LLEWELYN Davies, M.A., D.D., Litt. D. (London: Nisbet, 
1900.) 

Tuis miserable effort in tone, aim, and value is on a level with Mr. 

Walsh’s Secret History of the Oxford Movement, and, like its pre- 

decessor, will provide the enemies of the Church with a handy stick 

wherewith to beat her. To such writers it seems to be, in the words 

of Dr. Davies’s introduction, ‘a legitimate and desirable object . 

to keep alive and stimulate into activity the alarm which has been 

excited by the medizevalizing movement in the Church of England.’ 

Dr. Davies himself is so eager to promote any ‘frank endeavour’ to 

accomplish this laudable end that his sense of fairness and charity 

allowed him to write a commendatory introduction to Mr. Bowen’s 
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book before he had even read it. In the course of this obviously 
valuable preface Dr. Davies makes it quite clear that, whatever desire 
he may have to broaden the English Church by the elimination of 
dogmatic formulas, he means to shut out his Ritualistic brethren if he 
can. It strikes us as very unbecoming that a clergyman should 
write as Dr. Davies does about his brethren in this introduction, 
and so soon afterwards proclaim to the world, in a letter to the 
Spectator’ on the disuse of the Athanasian Creed, that he regards 
that Creed as ‘ obsolete,’ and that, ‘ apart from the damnatory clauses,’ 
he cannot bring himself to ‘think it a happily expressed or helpful 
English document,’ and again that he does not obey the rubric by 
reading the Exhortation before Communion, and is not ‘sorry to 
leave off declaring that if we receive the Sacrament unworthily we 
eat and drink our own damnation.’ Dr. Davies’s personal view of the 
Athanasian Creed is of no consequence to us, but when he makes 
himself active in restraining the action of other people we might at 
least expect that he would obey the plain requirements of the Prayer 
Book himself. He impels us to turn against him the words of his 
own introduction and say that the Church of England is not a 
Liberty Hall in which every clergyman is free to do as he pleases 
(p. xi). 

Mr. Bowen quite understands how to keep alarm alive and 
stimulate it into activity, and engages in this charitable work first of 
all by some adroit evil-speaking about the Oxford Movement, and 
secondly by some bold descriptions of contemporary Ritualism. 
Finally he offers criticisms and suggestions, and prints the Clergy 
Discipline Bill and the Church Parochial Councils Bill in an appen- 
dix. Suspicious people of Lord Portsmouth’s type, fanatics like 
Mr. Kensit, and ready listeners with Lady Wimborne’s immeasurable 
credulity will find abundant materials for alarm and activity in the 
chapter on the Oxford Movement. A few quotations from Hurrell 
Froude, a clever presentation of some passages about Confession, 
some extracts from the third volume of Dr. Pusey’s life which in our 
opinion should have been held by the Doctor’s biographers to be 
too sacred ever to be published at all, a story from Mr. Walsh’s 
book about the lashing of a nun, are enough—if we may use a vulgar 
phrase of a vulgar mode of controversy—to keep the pot a-boiling. 
In the second chapter a series of illustrations of the serious and 
malignant evil of contemporary Ritualism fans the flame by extracts 
from various books of devotion, and by reports from the Record of 
services held in various churches in which the word illegal is freely 
used according to the view of the reporter. In the final chapter 
Mr. Bowen offers some remarks on the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
primary Charge, chiefly on the Eucharistic passages and on the 
Lambeth hearings, to the depreciation of both, as it is needless to 
say. We may refer to the earlier pages of our present number for 
our remarks on the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist and on the issues 
of the Lambeth hearings, and it is here only necessary to say that 
Mr. Bowen holds it to be highly probable that the Archbishop ‘made 


1 December 29, 1900, pp. 966-7. 
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a complete mistake’ in his Charge upon Eucharistic doctrine, and 
that he utterly refuses to admit that the Archbishops at the hearing 
were acting according to the provisions of the Prayer Book (pp. 211, 
233). Lastly, Mr. Bowen makes some suggestions about legislation 
to repress the doctrines and practices which he regards with such 
abhorrence, and the drift of his remarks is sufficiently indicated by 
saying that he supposes that the vigorous enforcement of such 
measures as are provided in the Clergy Discipline Bill and the Church 
Parochial Councils Bill would meet the needs of the case. The 
old Church Association policy seems to have taught Mr. Bowen no 
lessons, but we do wish that he and Dr. Davies, who has by this time 
perhaps read his friend’s book, would as clergymen and as Christians 
ask themselves what good points there are in these men who eat of the 
same Bread and drink of the same Cup as they themselves. Let 
them try to think the best and not the worst of their brethren in 
Christ. Let Dr. Davies read a book first, and judge it on its merits, 
and then write an introduction to it, without rashly thinking that it 
must be good because its author is sure to stir up strife within the 
Church of Christ against a movement which he happens to dislike, 
but which has been under God the instrument which has preserved 
the life of the English Church for the benediction of the English 
people. 


Tempted like as we are. Thoughts on the Baptism, Fasting, and 
Temptation of our Lord. By the Rev. G. A. CopgoLp. 
(London : Skeffington, 1900.) 


WitHout making great pretensions the author of these satisfactory 
‘thoughts’ keeps faithfully to the Scriptural narrative in considering 
the Baptism, the Fast, and the Temptation of our Lord in their close 
relation to each other.!. In commending the book we may take the 
opportunity of urging that these three incidents in our Lord’s life 
shall be studied in close connexion also with the doctrine of the 
Incarnation itself. Perhaps the chief value of a very remarkable 
article which appeared in our thirty-second number, on our Lord’s 
human example, and of Dr. Mill’s Sermons on the Temptation arose 
from the fact that the writer in each case based his treatment of the 
subject upon a clear grasp of the dogma of the Incarnation. And 
when unsatisfactory passages on the Temptation occur in modern 
books and sermons, the authors of them usually err because they 
themselves have hazy notions about dogmatic theology—in other 
words, do not clearly know Whom they are talking about, and are 
not guided by Catholic safeguards regarding His Godhead, His 
Manhood, the Union of the Two Natures in the one Person of 
Christ, and the abiding distinction between the Two Natures thus 
united of God the Word Who exists for evermore under Incarnate 
conditions. For example, the Baptism of our Lord and the descent 


' Two admirable sermons on the Temptation of our Lord and on the 
Rationale of Temptation will be found in a little volume on Prayer and 
Temptation, which we cordially recommend, by the Rev. H. W. Gress- 
well, M.A, (Longmans: London, New York, and Bombay, 1900). 
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of the Holy Ghost upon Him cannot be adequately treated unless in 
the background of the preacher’s mind the whole relation of God the 
Son to God the Holy Ghost is clearly set in order, the relation from 
all eternity, in creation, in the progress of Old Testament prepara- 
tion for the Incarnation, in providence, at the Annunciation, after 
the Baptism, in the incidents of the earthly life of our Lord, in the 
Temptation, in the sacrifice of the Cross, in the Resurrection, in the 
formation of the Church on Whitsunday, in sacramental agency, and 
in all the varied means by which the members of Christ are sancti- 
fied. And again, our Lord’s Fasting and Temptation cannot be 
properly set forth by any preacher for imitation, unless he remembers 
himself and reminds others that our Lord’s human nature was sinless, 
not only in the sense that He did no actual sin, and not only in the 
sense that He was conceived and born without sharing in the sin- 
fulness in which every child is born who has a human father as well 
as a human mother, but also in the sense that our Lord was incapable 
of sin, because in Him there was no human personality to set itself 
against God, in which personal rebellion the act of sin consists. It 
is when this primary fact is clearly held that the preacher can proceed 
to say that our Lord had every human faculty with which we human 
persons sin, that every one of these was put to the test by the devil, 
and was found by him to be used by our Lord only under the 
perfect control of His human will, and in ways which were always 
in undeviating harmony with the will of God. It will then be 
necessary to insist that the example of a sinless Christ, understood 
in this sense, is only set before us for our imitation in inseparable 
connexion with His atoning propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the 
past, and with the grace of His Resurrection to provide for the 
needs of the future. No one outside Christ can successfully imitate 
Christ. It is in Christ that the burden of the past is removed, and 
the power of growing like Christ is bestowed upon us. To bea 
Christian truly is to be like Christ, but we can only resemble Him 
when we are regenerate, when His life has come into our life, when 
we are members of His Body, when we are crucified, buried, and 
risen with Him. It is thus in their exact place in Christian doctrine 
that the great incidents of our Lord’s Baptism, Fasting, and Tempta- 
tion can be fruitfully set before Church people, and before another 
Epiphanytide has passed and another Lent begins we desire 
earnestly to call upon our clerical readers to base their practical 
teaching on a solid dogmatic foundation." 


1 The article in Pearson on the word ‘ Christ’ is an excellent example 
of the way in which a part of Christian doctrine is considered in relation 
to the whole. We wish that we could be sure that the seasonable read- 
ing of Pearson—‘ born of the Virgin Mary’ to be read at Christmastime, 
and the like—was recommended to candidates for Holy Orders in theo- 
logical colleges. 
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The New Century. A Sermon preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral by 
the Rev. Canon Newsott, Chancellor of St. Paul’s. (Zhe 
Guardian, January 2, 1901.) 


WE are not unmindful of the solemnity of the thoughts suggested by 
the change of date from the nineteenth to the twentieth century, 
tinged as they are by a certain sadness inseparable from doing a 
thing for the last, and in this case, so far as we are concerned, the only 
time. And Matthew Arnold’s wistful lines are quite in keeping with 
our emotions about the future : 


‘ Haply the river of Time— 
As it flows, as the towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 
On a wider, statelier stream— 
May acquire, if not the calm 
Of its early mountainous shore, 
Yet a solemn peace of its own. 


And the width of the waters, the hush 

Of the grey expanse where he floats, 
Freshening its current and spotted with foam 
As it draws to the Ocean, may strike 

Peace to the soul of the man on its breast— 
As the pale waste widens around him, 

As the banks fade dimmer away, 

As the stars come out, and the night wind 
Brings up the stream 

Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea.’ ? 


Still less do we forget how much wholesome instruction is afforded 
to those who look with Christian eyes on such admirable selections 
from the historical incidents of the past century as were printed in 
the Zzmes on December 31 and January 1 last. And above all we 
should be ashamed if we did not recognize the deep spiritual lessons 
on the survey of past time, which are the note of the numerous and 
excellent sermons reported in the Guardian of January 2 in con- 
nexion with popular ‘ New Year’s Eve Services’ and ‘ New Century 
Celebrations,’ and especially the noble sermon of the Chancellor of 
St. Paul’s on the words, ‘But Thou art the same, and Thy years 
shall not fail,’ of which the Guardian (pp. 7-8) prints the full text. 
But when the benefits of all these arrangements have been granted, 
and we grant them ungrudgingly, there remains something to be said, 
which we regard it as our duty to say. There is, to be sure, the ex- 
pression ‘ New Year’s Eve’ in a rubric of the Book of Common 
Prayer, but the whole arrangement of that Book is based upon the 
assumption that the Christian Year, the year which is to run its 
Evangelical course in divine service, in the public worship of the 
Church of England, begins with Advent. At the beginning of the 


1 Poems, ii. 193-4. His lines on ‘Growing Old’ need to be supple- 
mented by the hopefulness of the Psalmist as in Dr. Bright’s lines on 
‘ Latter Yedrs’ in Jona, p. 148. Compare Psalm Ixxi. 8 ; xcii. 13. 
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Advent: season the Church turns our eyes once more to the be- 
ginning of her set of Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. The great 
festival of Christmas Day stands at the head of the list of Feasts, 
upon which the confession of our Christian Faith, commonly called 
the Creed of St. Athanasius, shall be sung or said. The lists of 
proper Lessons to be read at Morning and Evening Prayer on the 
Sundays and other Holy Days throughout the year, the proper 
Psalms, the Table of the Evens or Vigils before certain Feasts, are 
all arranged upon the same principle, a principle which is too much 
imbedded in the book to be overruled by the arrangement of the 
New Lectionary of 1871 or by popular fancy. The fact is that when 
the change of date takes place in secular affairs, the Church of Jesus 
Christ has already heard the Baptist’s cry, has already gone forth to 
meet the Bridegroom, has already celebrated His birth in the House 
of Bread, and has worshipped the Incarnate Saviour with the Angels 
and the Shepherds in the manger of Bethlehem. And when we con- 
trast the directions of the Prayer Book and the ancient customs of 
the Universal Church with the announcement of ‘forthcoming 
arrangements’ in the Zimes of December 29, and read there of a 
‘service at St. Paul’s to bid farewell to the Nineteenth Century,’ we 
cannot help asking whether the world is not a little too much with us, 
and whether such services are quite so much in harmony with the 
eloquent silence of the Prayer Book with regard to them as with the 
Watch-night services of the Wesleyan Methodists,' which at all 
events fully recognize the desirability of observing ‘days and years’ 
—so long as they are not prescribed by the Church of England. 
The answer to our objection is, we suppose, and we desire to give 
that answer its full force, that such services touch, and touch for 
good, a great multitude of mortal and weary men, many of whom 
are perhaps not often inside a Christian Church at other times, as 
well as many devout persons who desire to begin the century in the 
house of God, and in particular that the observance of such seasons 
gives opportunities for such solemn and weighty sermons as were 
preached by Canon Mason and Canon Newbolt in St. Paul’s, Canon 
Gore in Westminster Abbey, the Archbishop of York in his Northern 
Minster, and the Dean and the Archbishop in Canterbury Cathedral. 
We have felt compelled to speak this word, but we do not thereby 
lessen the force of our earnest prayer that such services and such 
sermons may bring those who took part in them and heard them to 
see that the Church of England is ready to respond to their deepest 
sentiments if she can arouse them to the importance of eternal things, 


1 The Programme of the Wesleyan Methodist Twentieth Century 
Celebration (London and Aylesbury) gives the order of Watch-night ser- 
vice ‘to be held in every Wesleyan-Methodist place of worship in Great 
Britain on the night of Monday, December 31, I900. It contains 
Wesleyan Statistics for 1801 and 1gor, the Order of Service, with hymns 
to be used from Io P.M. to 12.10 A.M., anda business-like appeal for con- 
tributions to the Twentieth Century Fund, with a picture of the statue of 
John Wesley. 
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to extend to them the blessings which the Incarnate Lord has be- 
stowed upon us in His Church, to teach them, as Canon Newbolt 
said, to look out on fleeting time neither with indolence nor with 
self-sufficiency, but to ‘look back in earnestness,’ and ‘ look forward 
in confidence’ because ‘God is the same ; God is where He was 
before.’ 





ERRATUM. 


Church Quarterly Review for October 1900, p. 168, 1. 19 from top, for 
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Study of the Revelation of St. 
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Kenyon), 458 

Bowen, Rev. the Hon. W. E., The 
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Bruce, Rev. Dr., Ze Moral Order 
of the World in Ancient and 
Modern Thought, 514 

Bury, Professor J. B., A History of 
Greece to the, Death of Alexander 
the Great, 239 
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Caird, Principal, The Fundamental 
Ideas of Christianity (Gifford Lec- 
tures 1892-3, 1895-6), 59sg9.: 
object of the Gifford Lectures, 59 ; 
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60 ; influence of his works, 61 ; 
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bility of Moral Restoration,’ 77 ; 
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88 ; censorship on sermons, 89 ; 
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Theology, Critical and Construc- 


Gasquet, Rev. Dr., Zhe Old Eng- | 
lish Bible, 138 sgg.: attack on | 


Scriptures’ are only ‘authorised | 


theory by various scholars, 145; | 
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that there existed ‘ well-known 
and approved versions’ of the 
Scriptures, 271; his argument 
from the prohibition of ‘ a// 
Wyclifite literature’ (1408), 273 ; 
from the fact that the versions 
were not ‘strained or glossed,’ 
274; from the character of the 
manuscripts and their possessors, 
275; the appeal to Bishop 
Bonner, 276; to Henry VI.’s 
manuscript Bible, 277 ; to Arch- 
bishop Arundel, 279 ; the Oxford 
‘ Constitutio’ (1408), 280; Lynde- 
wood’s annotations thereon, 281 ; 
the chronicler Knyghton, 282; 
the meaning of the ‘ eternum 
evangelium, 283; the argu- 
ment from ‘the silence of Wyclif 
himself,’ 285 ; from the Lollards 
showing no ‘determination to 
have the Scriptures in English,’ 
286 ; that no mention of the Eng- 
lish Bible is made in the charges 
against Lollards, 287 ; Dr. Gas- 
quet’s ignorance of the ‘ General 
Prologue ’ to the Wyclifite Bible, 
289; extracts from Foxe’s pro- 
logue to Hun’s ‘Great Bible’ 
compared with the prologue in 
Forshall and Madden, 292 ; im- 
palement of Dr. Gasquet’s theory, 
296 ; a testimony to the good 
faith of the Wyclifite translators, 
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Papers), 208; Correspondence 
in the Zzmes : the Metropolitan’s 
letter, 208 #.; Dr. Story and 
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Granger, Professor, Zhe Soul of a 
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Ruskin, Mill, and other Es- 
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Hervey, Miss M. F. S., Holbein’s 


‘ Ambassadors, 518 
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claim to be a successor of Dr. 
Neale, 413; his plan compared 


with that of Dr. Neale, 414; lack | 
of unity in Greek Christianity | 
contrasted with the unity of the | 


Western Churches, 415; the 
Council of Niczea the starting- 
point of Orthodox Oriental 
Christianity, 417; interest of Mr. 
Hore’s book from this point, 2d. ; 
the object of his work, 419 ; ex- 
amples of culpable carelessness 
in its production, 419 sgg.; in- 
accuracy in his statements of 
fact, and in his references, 421 ; 
comparison of St. Luke’s narra- 
tive of St. Paul’s missionary 
journeys with that of Mr. Hore, 
423; the author’s treatment of 
less familiar authorities, 425 ; his 
slight acquaintance with recent 
literature on early Church his- 
tory, 426; instances of other 
striking defects, 427 

Hort, (late) Rev. F. J. A., Village 
Sermons in Outline, 509 

Hudson, Dr. T. J., Zhe Divine 
Pedigree of Man, or the Testi- 
mony of Evolution and Psycho- 
logy to the Fatherhood of God, 
461 
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(ed. Dr. Cone), 1 

Irish History, A Review of (Mr. 
J. P. Gannon’s work), 147 sgq.: 
utility of the work, 147; traits 
of character of Celtic peasantry : 


influence of the old tribal 
system, 148; sketch of the 
system, 149; how the old Celts 
were converted to Christianity, 
150; modifications of pre- 
Christian nature-worship, 151 ; 
tribalism in conflict with feud- 
alism, 152; the Latinized cha- 
racter of the Church weakened 
her power in Ireland, 153; con- 
flicting views about private 
ownership of land: Norman 
and English conquerors and 
settlers, in’ Ireland, 153 sgq.; 
what impeded the Reformation 
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in Ireland, 155; introduction of 
the spirit of war into religious 
controversy, 156; the Protestant 
minority of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, 158; present relations of 
England and Ireland, 159; the 
Irish Church, 26. 

Iverach, Professor, Thetsm in the 
Light of Present Science and 
Philosophy, 523 


EAFFRESON, Rev. H. H.,, 
Judica Me (Sermons), 472 

Jeffreys, Mrs. L. D., Zhe Unity of 
the Book of Isaiah: Linguistic 
and other Evidence of the Un- 
divided Authorship, 250 

Jesse, Rev. E. T., Motes on the 
Twenty-second Article, 263 

Job and Prometheus, 325 sgg.: 
benefit of studying the works of 
early writers, 325 ; the unknown 
writer of the Book of Job, 326; 
Dr. Davidson’s and Mr, Gar- 
land’s works on Job, 327; the 
main question of the Book: 
‘ Doth Job serve God for nought?’ 
zb.; the origin of the belief in 
God’s wisdom and_ goodness, 
328 ; Job’s treatment of the argu- 
ment of the Friends that his 
greater sufferings are caused by 
his greater sins, 329 ; Job’s doubt 
whether God was just, 331 ; the 
answer of the Theophany to Job 
and to us, 332; resemblance to 
recent views of teleology, 334 ; 
God’s continued interest in His 
creation, 335; Job’s training in 
humility, penitence and patience, 
335 sgg. ; summary of the teach- 
ing of the Theophany, 339 ; com- 
parison of Job and Prometheus, 
340; Aéschylus’s treatment of 
the Prometheus myth ;: the un- 
equal distribution of suffering, 
341 ; his solution of the difficulty, 
343; Christianity’s completion 
of these partial lights, 344 ; be- 
lief in the Unity of God, 345; 
the teaching of Calvary, 346; 
the precious discipline of pain, 
348 ; the conclusion of the Book 
of Job, 349 ; the hope of a future 
life, 20. 
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jc SHeDON, Bishop (Frederic- 
ton), Zhe Doctrine of the 
Laying-on of Hands (‘ Church 
Eclectic Reprints’), 251 

Knowling, Rev. Dr. R. J., Zhe Acts 
of the Apostles (‘ The Expositor’s 
Greek Testament’), 1 

Knox Little, Rev. Canon, Holy | 
Matrimony (‘The Oxford Library | 
of Practical Theology’), 473 


ECKY, Mr. W. H., Zhe Map 
of Life: Conduct and Cha- | 
racter, IOI sgg.: object of the 
work: how human _ happiness 
may best be promoted, 102 ; 
opportuneness of the work, 103; | 
questions concerning war, 104; | 
almsgiving, 105 ; the ‘ Manage- 
ment of Character’: over-pres- 
sure of education on children, | 
106; Mr. Lecky’s treatment of 
conventional untruths, 108 ; 
‘moral compromises’: in war, 
110; in the sphere of law, I11 ; 
in politics, 112; in religious be- 
lief as affected by scientific dis- 
coveries and theories, 113 ; criti- 
cism of Mr. Lecky’s opinion that 
‘moral compromise’ is a charac- 
teristic feature of the post- 
Reformation English Church, 
115 sgg.; difference of Mr. 
Lecky’s ‘happiness’ from St. 
Thomas Aquinas’s ‘beatitudo,’ 
119 
Lucian’s Recension of the Septua- 
gint, 379 sgg.: St. Jerome’s esti- 
mate of its value, 380; Lucian’s 
history, 381; difficulty of dis- 
covering what his Recension 
really consisted of, 24. ; the MSS. 
which probably contain it, 382 ; 
question of the family of LXX 
manuscripts to which it belongs : 
the historical books, 385; the 
poetical and prophetical books, 
386 ; evidence from _ patristic 
quotations, 387; from the Sla- 
vonic and Gothic versions, 388 ; 
the characteristics of the Luci- | 
anic text, 390 ; its worth for cri- | 
ticism of the Massoretic text, | 
392; Lucian’s relation to the | 
Peshitto, 2d. ; traces of his text | 
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before Origen’s labours on the 
LXX, 394; relation of the Old 
Latin version with Lucian’s re- 
cension, 395 ; views of Mr. Bur- 
kitt, 396; Dr. Driver’s summary 
of the value of Lucian’s recension, 
398 


ACCOLL, Rev. Canon, on the 
Lambeth Decisions (review 
of eighth edition of The Reforma- 
tion Settlement), 398 sgq.; the 
new matter in this edition, 399 ; 
the obedience of the clergy to 
their bishops, 400 ; criticism of 
Canon MacColl’s view of the 
Decisions: that they have no 
legal validity, 401; that they 
place the clergy on the horns of 
a dilemma, 402; imagined diffi- 
culties arising from the prohibi- 
tion of Reservation, 404; the 
Decision on incense, 406; the 
Prayer Book provision for the 
‘resolution’ of doubts, 407; the 
Ornaments Rubric, 408 ; Canon 
MacColl’s treatment of the Arch- 
bishops’ ‘fallacies of reasoning 
in detail, 409; of the authority 
of the Latin Prayer Book, 411 ; 
his answer to Professor Mait- 
land’s criticisms, 412 


| McGarvey, Rev. W., The Doctrine 


of the Church of England on 
the Real Presence examined by 
the Writings of St. Thomas 
Aguinas, 221 


Monthly Review, The (October 


1900), 263 


Morris, William, The Life of, by 


J. W. Mackail, 47 sgg.: artistic 
beauty of the book, 47; early 
life of Morris, 48; at Marl- 
borough School, 49 ; friendship 
with E. Burne-Jones, 50; Uni- 
versity life: the ‘ Brotherhood, 
51; Dante Gabriele Rossetti: 
the Pre-Raphaelites, 52; how 
Morris became a ‘ house-deco- 
rator,’ 53; his poems, Guinevere, 
Jason, The Earthly Paradise, 
54; Kelmscott, 55; travels: Ice- 
land, Italy, 2.; progress of his 
business, 56; _ translations : 
Enetd, Odyssey, tb. ; Sigurd the 
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Volsung,tb.; work for the Demo- 
cratic Federation, 57; the So- 
cialist League, 58; Morris’s 
character, zd. 

Moulton, Professor R. G., Zhe 
Literary Study of the Bible: an 
Account of the Leading Forms 
of Literature represented in the 
Sacred Writings, 233 


J ASH, Professor, History of the 
Higher Criticism of the New 
Testament (‘New ‘Testament 
Handbooks’), 463 
Newbolt, Rev. Canon, Zhe New 
Century (Sermon preached at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral), 530 
New Testament Commentaries, 
Recent, 1 sgg.: International 
Handbooks to the New Testament 
(ed. Dr. Cone), 2é.; President 
Cary on the Synoptic Gospels : 
his method and critical position, 
459g.; dogmatism of an undog- 
matic commentator: our Lord’s 
Virgin birth, 6; the Gospel 
miracles, 8; barren comment, 
9; the Last Supper and the in- 





cidents of the Cross, 10; the | 


Resurrection, 11; Zhe Exfost- 
tors Greek Testament, Vol. I1.: 
Dr. Knowling’s commentary on 
the Acts of the Apostles, 12 ; his 


his detailed comments, 14; Dr. 
Denney’s commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans: the In- 
troduction, 15; opposition to 
baptismal regeneration, 16; the 
Divinity of Christ, 2d. ; Professor 
Findlay’s commentary on the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians: 
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nical Councils), 299 ; the funda- 
mental principle of the Councils, 
that the Church is the guardian 
of a revealed religion : the Coun- 
cils of Niczea and Constantinople 
(381), 301 ; Ephesus (431), 302 ; 
Chalcedon (451): the Tome of 
St. Leo, 303 ; Constantinople (553, 
680, 681), 304; Niczea (787), 305 ; 
their definite dogmas and their 
anathemas, 306 ; the justification 
of their dogmatism, 307 ; present 
day appeal to primitive Chris- 
tianity justified, 308; practical 
legislation of the Councils, 310 ; 
relations of the Christian Em- 
perors to the work of the Church, 
311; their influence on Councils, 
312; position of the Bishop of 
Rome in the early Church, 313 ; 
his position compared with that 
of the Emperor, in regard to the 
(Ecumenical Councils, 315 ; posi- 
tion of the Popes in the Coun- 
cils, 318; attitude of the Councils 
towards the Emperor and to- 
wards the Pope, 319; authority 
of the decisions of the Councils : 
dogmas of faith, 320; matters of 
discipline: usury, 321 ; marriage 
of the clergy, 323 ; complications 
of canon law, 324 


| Orr, Rev. Dr. J., Zhe Ritschlian 
Introduction, 13; excellence of | 


Theology and the Evangelical 
Faith, 43 


| Ottley, Rev. R. L., Zhe Hebrew 


Prophets (‘Oxford Church Text 
Books ’), 246 


| Owen, Mr. J. W.,‘/ say unto You’: 


some weak points noticed, 17 ; | 
Dr. Drummond’s commentary in | 
International Handbooks series | 


on seven Epistles of St. Paul, 


18 ; specimens of his comments, | 


19 ; his Christology, 20 


7 CUMENICAL Councils, 
The, and some questions of 

the day, 298 sgg. : vicissitudes of 
the Librery of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, 298; criticism 
of Vol. XIV.( Zhe Seven Ecume- 


an Essay in Constructive Reli- 
gious Meliorism, 510 


PALMER, Rev. Dr. A. S., Jacob 
at Bethel: the Vision—the 
Stone—the Anointing (‘Studies 
on Biblical Subjects’), 482 

Passion Play, The (Ober Ammer- 
gau), 179 sgg.: the central inten- 
tion and points of view of the 
play, 180; books about it: 
Madame Hermine Diemer’s 
Ober Ammergau and its Passion 
Play, 182; Miss Trench’s 7he 
Passion Play at Ober Ammer- 
gau, 183; Miss Drew’s version 
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of the Text, 2d.; Mr. Stead’s 
German Text and Translation, 
184; Mrs. Howitt Watts’s ac- 
count of the play (1853), 185; 
Pfarrer Daisenberger: his work 
on the present form of the play, 
186; some defects noted, 189; 
dramatic features, 190; details 
of the play, 191; light thrown 
on old Greek tragedy, 192 ; the 
functions of the Chorus, 193; 
the merely human characters: 
Caiaphas and Annas, 194; Pilate, 
196; Judas, 197; the embodi- 
ment of tragic despair, 200; the 
impersonator of Judas, 201; im- 
personators of Christ: Mayr, 2d. ; 
Anton Lang, 203; characteristics 
which temper the realism of the 
play: reserve, 204; the concep- 
tion and arrangement of the liv- 
ing pictures, 205 ; an example of 
the artist spirit in peasant life, 
26.; the deepest interest of the 
play, 207 

Passmore, Rev. T. H., The Things 
beyond the Tomb, in a Catholic 
Light, 256 

Patterson, Rev. R., Richard Elwyn, 
Master of Charterhouse, 1885-97 : 
a brief record of his life, 468 

Pro Christo et Ecclesia (Anon.), 
231 

Puller, Rev. Father, Zhe Primitive 
Saints and the See of Rome (third 
ed.), 350 sgg. : detailed compari- 
son with the first edition : altera- 
tions and additions, 351; the 
witness of St. Irenzus (the 
‘potentior principalitas’), 352 ; 
the teaching of Tertullian, 353; 
the growth of the Papal power, 
355; Antioch and Rome in the 
fourth century, 356; Father 
Puller’s inferences from the his- 
tory of this period, 358; Saints 
whom Rome deemed ‘ excom- 
municated schismatics,’ 359 ; 
answer to a Roman Catholic ob- 
jection to this argument, 360; 
an objection from the theory of 
‘development, 362; Father 
Puller’s application ofthattheory : 
to discipline, 364 ; to theological 
science, 2d, ; to obligatory dogma, 
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365 ; opinions of Roman Catho- 
lic theologians, 366 ; the bearing 
of Father Puller’s teaching on 
development on the general 
subject of his book, 368 


UICK, Rev. R. H., Life and 
/ Remains of (ed. F. Storr), 253 


IDDING, Bishop (Southwell), 

The Ministry Spiritual 

(Charge to his Clergy at his 
Fourth Visitation), 218 


| Ritschlianism and Church Doc- 


trine, 22 sgg. : seekers of methods 
of knowing God, 22 ; the basis of 
Kantian religion, 23; basis of 
Ritschlianism : exclusion of meta- 
physics from Christian theology, 
26 ; its treatment of the ancient 
terms of faith, 27; its use of 
judgments of value (Werthur- 
thetle), 28 ; illustrated by Roman 
Catholic and other practices, 29 ; 
criticism of its distinction be- 
tween religious and _ theoretic 
knowledge, 31; Ritschl’s rela- 
tions with Lotze, 33; his way of 
understanding the supernatural 
events of our Lord’s life, 34 ; his 
view of the nature of religion, 
35; his Christology, 37; treat- 
ment of the nature of God’s re- 
velation to Christ, 38 ; rejection 
of the special inspiration of the 
New Testament writers, 39; 
views on Justification and the 
Atonement, 41; our relation to 
the Divine and the Unseen, 42 ; 
tenets of some successors of 
Ritschl: Professor Harnak, 43 ; 
notices of works on Ritschlian- 
ism by Professor Orr, Professor 
Scott, and Mr. Garvie, 43 sgg. ; 
the Ritschlian use of the word 
* Catholic,’ 45 

Robertson, Rev. J. D., The Holy 
Spirit and Christian Service, 
258 

Round Table Conference, The, 
442 sgg.; its origin and object, 
442 ; its members and procedure, 
443 ; the preliminary statements 
of belief of the members: Mr. 
Dimock, Mr. Barlow, 444 ; Pro- 
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fessor Bevan, 445; Dr. Bigg, 
Mr. Birkbeck, Canon 
Lord Halifax, 446; Dr. Moule, 
Canon Newbolt, 447; Dr. 
Robertson, 448; Canon Robin- 
son, Dr. Sanday, Chancellor 
Smith, 449; Earl of Stamford, 
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